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Hews Rotes. 


We are still old-fashioned enough, in sentiment, 
to find a pleasure in beginning this Number by 
wishing a very Happy Christmas to all our readers, 
and to all who would have been cur readers had 
it been possible. It will be sufficiently obvious at 
a glance that the produc- 
tion of this enormous 
Number has 
great amount of heavy and 
continuous work for some 
weeks past, and we are 
glad to say the success of 
it has already been more 
than gratifying. We 
printed a_ considerably 
larger issue than of any pre- 
vious Christmas Number; 
nevertheless, before going 
to press the whole of that 
edition was sold out, and we 
are left with orders for be- 
tween five and six thousand 
more that, unfortunately, 
we are unable to fulfil. A 


involved a 


but not such a much larger 
one as this; all arrange- + 
ments for our many colour ee 
plates were concluded long 
since, and to print further 
supplies was impracticable. 
We mention this as an explanation due to those 
who have failed to obtain copies of the Number, 


and beg they will accept this expression of our 


the Novels and Poems. 


* regret that we too modestly under-estimated our own 


popularity. 


The January Bookman will be a Lord Morley 
Number and will contain a special article on ‘‘ Lord 
Morley as a Man of Letters ” by A. Mackintosh. 


Mr. Thomas Hardy. 
A new portrait. 
Messrs. Macmillan are issuing a new edition (The Wessex Edition) 


of Mr. Thomas Hardy's works in prose and verse. Each 
has a frontispiece in photogravure and a Map of the Wessex of 


We regret to find that there is a reference to 
Mr. Haldane Macfall in Mr. Joseph Pennell’s article 
on Whistler, in our Octoker Number, that is open 
to misconstruction. Mr. Pennell mentioned Mr. 
Maciall’s ‘‘ Whistler: Butterfly, Wit, Enigma,” and 
said it had been suppressed. The facts appear to be 
that Whistler’s executrix took legal proceedings to 
restrain the publication of the book solely because 
the butterflies used as decorations on the cover and 
in the margins were Whistler’s copyright. The Court 
deciding that this was so, the book was published 
without the offending butterflies, and in this form the 
work has not and could not 
be suppressed—on the con- 
trary, it has sold in thous- 
ands, and is still selling. 


Messrs. Maunsel are issu- 
ing a pocket edition of the 
works of J. M. Synge. Four 
volumes, containing his 
plays, have already ap- 
peared, and four new 
volumes containing “‘ Poems 
and Translations,” ‘‘ The 
Aran Islands,” “‘ In Wick- 
low’ and “ In West Kerry,” 
are just ready. The books 
are well printed and taste- 
fully bound in half-parch- 
ment; the set of eight 
volumes is to be issued in 
a box, when complete. 


Two of the ablest of 
our younger novelists are 
away among the War 
Correspondents with the Balkan Allies—Mr. Perceval 
Gibbon representing the Daily News, and Mr. 
Alphonse Courlander the Express. 


volume 


Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes has collected another volume 
of her short stories, and it will be published by 
Messrs. Methuen early next year. 


| 
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Margaret Westrup (Mrs. Margaret Stacey) has 7 
written a new novel, entitled “‘ Tide Marks,”’ which 
Messrs. Methuen are publishing immediately. Mrs. 
Stacey made her first success with her first book, P ; E } 
“ Elizabeth’s Children.” It was published by Mr. 
John Lane—anonymously, at her request, and she 
says nobody could have been more surprised than 
herself when it proceeded promptly to run through 
six editions in England, to say nothing of meeting 
with a remarkably favourable reception in America. 
Since then she has given us five other books: ‘‘ Helen 


Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 
whose new volume of poems, “ The Bird of Time,” is reviewed on page 171. 


lets me I like to write in the garden ; at other times 
I write in my husband’s studio whilst he paints.” 


The success of Mr. Charles Murray’s ‘““ Hamewith ” 
should go some way towards re-inspiring publishers 


Margaret Westrup 
(Mrs. Margaret Stacey.) 


From a portrait painted by her husband, Mr. W. Sydney Stacey, and 
photographed by Messrs. Russell and Sons. 


Alliston,” ‘‘ The Coming of Billy,” ‘“‘ The Young 
O’Briens,” “‘ The Greater Mischief,’ and what is 
perhaps the most delightful of her novels “ Eliza- 
beth in Retreat,’”’ a sort of sequel to “ Elizabeth’s 
Children.”’ The scenes of her new book, “ Tide 
Marks,” are laid largely in London, but part of the 
story takes place in Cornwall, near her own home. 
Mrs. Stacey has lived in Cornwall since her marriage iF 
two years ago. ‘I do a good deal of sailing in the jLyg| 

summer,” she says, “and am fond of riding and Photo by Hoppe. Mrs. Alice Meynel! 


. ? a whose new book, “ Mary, the Mother of Jesus ” (Lee Warner), is reviewed 
walking—with plenty of dogs. When the weather on page 176. se 
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Photo by W. S. Stuart, Richmond. Mr. Charles Murray 
Author of “ Hamewith ” (Constable). 

with a belief in poetry as a paying concern. The 

book was issued by Messrs. Constable in the Autumn 

of 1909, and has since sold 5,000 copies at five 

shillings, and a new edition is now almost ready for 


Mee Mr. W. L. George 
whose brilliant book cn the Feminist movement, “The Woman of e 
has been published by Mr. Herbert Jenkins. — — 


publication. The fact that the pocms are all in 
Cialect has not prevented the book from achieving 
something of a record sale among recent poetry. Mr. 
Murray was born in the village of Alford in the wild 
romantic district ‘‘ at the back of Bennochie,” and 
not very far from the town of Huntly that gave us 
George MacDonald. He spent so many years 
of his life in South Africa that when ‘ Hame- 
with ”’ first appeared he was commonly spoken of as 
a South African poet, but if he wrote many of his 
poems in South Africa his heart was never there ; 
it was the memory of “ Scotland, oor Mither”” that 
moved him to sing them : 


‘ Scotland, oor mither,—we've bairnes ye’ve never seen— 
Wee things that turn them northward when they knee} 
doon at e’en ; 
They plead in childish whispers the Lord on high will be 
A comfort to the auld wife—their granny owre the sea.” 


Many native Indians have written poetry in 


English, but 
very little of 
it has been 
very good. 
The most 
notable ex- 
ception is, 
perhaps, the 
Brahmin 
poetess, Sa- 
rojini Naidu, 
whose re- 
markable 
book of 
poems, ‘‘ The 
Bird of 
Time,” has 
just been 
published by 
Mr. Heine- 
mann. Mrs. 
Sarojini 


Mr. H. M. Tomlinson 


whose new book, “‘ The Sea and the Jungle,” 
Messrs. Duckworth are publishing. 


_ Naidu came to England some eleven years ago for 


study and experience, and went to Cambridge. She 
showed an extraordinary gift for writing verse, and 
while in her teens published, with Mr. Heinemann, a 
volume called ‘‘ The Golden Threshold,” which won 
the admiration of Mr. Edmund Gosse, who has 
always shown great interest in her work, and has 
written a preface to her new book. She is now 
married and living in India, and this second volume 
represents a comparatively small selection of what 
she considers her best work. 


Mrs. T. P. O’Connor has written a novel which 
Messrs. Putnam are publishing under the charming 
title of ‘ Little I Thank You.” 


> 
age 
wines 
— 
— 
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Mr. A. S.M. Hutchinson 


whose clever new novel, “ The Happy Warrior " (Alston Rivers), is outrivalling in popularity Lis successful 
first book, “ Once Aboard the Lugger.” 


With “The Happy Warrior” (Alston Rivers) 


Mr. A. S. M. Hutchinson has scored his second big 
success as a novelist, and it is a° 


success that he has worked hard 
for, though he ascribes it all to 
“luck.” He began writing about 
eight years ago, when he was a 
medical student ; but his ambitions 
lay in another direction and he did 
not drift into journalism—he de- 
liberately walked intoit. “‘ lalways 
intended to earn my living with my 
pen,” he says, “‘ and took the plunge 
when I had about one short story, 
two articles (for Punch) and some 
verses (for Scraps) accepted. I did 
not know a soul who had the re- 
motest connection with literary 
work, but I was—and have been— 
frightfully lucky.” He wrote all 
manner of things all day long for 
three months or so; some of them 
attracted the notice of Messrs. C. 
Arthur Pearson, and he presently 
obtained a place on their magazine 
staff. For a while he was assistant 
editor of the Royal Magazine, then 
co-editor of the Rapid Review. 
Then he “made another plunge 
he cut himself adrift from editing 
with a good practical knowledge of 
what themagazines require, “thanks 
to the pains that had been taken 
with me,” he remarks, “ by Mr. 
P. W. Everett, Pearson’s magazine 


editor.” He cut himself 
adrift simply because he 
wanted to make headway 
in other fields, and hearing 
that the Daily Graphic 
wanted a leader-note writer, 
he sent in some specimens 
and secured that appoint- 
ment. During this period 
he wrote “Once Aboard 
the Lugger”’; as soon as it 
was finished he found a 
publisher for it without 
difficulty, and it was im- 
mediately and widely suc- 
cessful. In the same year 
(1908) he was appointed 
night-editor of the Daily 
Graphic, of which he has 
recently been made editor. 


Miss M. Edith Durham 


whese book “ The Burden of the Balkans" Messrs. Nelson are publishing. 
Miss Durham, the first Woman War-Correspondent, is representing the Daily Chronicle with the 


lontenegrin Army. 


From a drawing made by Edith Calvert (Mrs. Elkin Mathews) when she and Miss Durham—then 
known as “ Dick Durham ’’—were students together at the Royal Academy Schools. 


Reproduced by kind permission of the Artist. 
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Mr. Hutchinson devoted four years to 
the writing of ‘The Happy Warrior ;” 
partly because he had very Kttle leisure, 
chiefly because he took the most laberious 
pains with it. He could have published 
it two years ago, but it did not satisfy 
him, so he set to and re-wrote it from 
start to finish. ‘“‘ It was a dreadful task,” 
he sighs. ' ‘‘ Some of the scenes in it have 
been written a horrifying number of times, 
but I found, when the thing was done, 
that so far from tiring of it I had grown 
uncommonly fond of Percival and the rest 
of the characters.”” He confesses. that 
“The Happy Warrior” is a kind of ex- 
pression of his feeling that novels might 
very well go back to what they used to 
be, and become stories again. Nowa- 
days, they seem to be mostly profound analyses 
of psychological or sex problems, and in attend- 
ing too closely to this part of the business he 
thinks the author loses sight of his story. They 
leave him with an impression that there is no gayer, 
stronger or better sort of life than is pictured in their 
pages, but he has an idea that there 7s, and in his 
two novels he has shown that happier and more 
wholesome life as he has known it. 


Photo by Whitfield, Cosser & Co., Bath. John Ayscough, 
Author of “ Faustula’’ (Chatto & Wixdus). 


Mr. J. O. P. Bland. 


Author of “Recent Events and Present Policies in China” (Heinemann). 


John Ayscough’s new idealist romance, ‘‘ Faus- 
tula”’ is attracting a good deal of attention, one 
prominent critic ranking it higher than Kingsley’s 
“ Hypatia.” It is an open secret that “ John 
Ayscough,” is the pen-name of the Right Reverend 
Monsignor Bickerstaffe-Drew, Protonotas Apostolic, 
and Prelate of the Papal Household. 


Mr. J. O. P. Bland, whose “ Recent Events and 
Present Policies in China” is published by Mr. 
Heinemann, is the son of Major-General E. L. 
Bland of Whiteabbey, County Antrim, and holds 
civil rank as a Chinese Official under an Imperial 
Decree that also conferred upon him the Order of’ 
the Double Dragon. Mr. Bland became known to. 
English readers by the remarkable book, “ China 
Under the Empress Dowager,” which he wrote in 
collaboration with Mr. E. Backhouse, the eminent 
Oriental scholar. It was published by Mr. Heine- 
mann in 1910, Recommended to the notice of Sir 
Robert Hart by “ Chinese ”’ Gordon and Sir Richard 
Wallace, Mr. Bland was appointed to the Imperial 
Maritime Customs in 1883, and served for thirteen 
years. Amongst other appointments, he acted for 
two years as Private Secretary to Sir Robert Hart 
and Assistant Chinese Secretary at the Inspectorate 
General. Resigning from the Customs in 1896, 
he became Secretary and chief official of the 
Municipality of Shanghai, which post he occupied 
for ten years. Later, from 1906 to 1909, he re- 
presented British financiers at Peking and negotiated 
several railway loans with the Chinese Government. 
He was also The Times correspondent at Shanghai, 
and afterwards at Peking, from 1907 till 1909, in 
which year he retired, and his wide and exceptional 
experience of Chinese affairs has borne fruit in these 
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two books and many notable articles that have 
appeared in our leading reviews. 


Early in December the Year Book Press_ will 
issue Mr. Patrick MacGill’s new collection of poems, 
“The Dead End.” Mr. MacGill’s previous volumes, 
“Gleanings from a Navvy’s Scrap-Book,” and“‘Songs 
of a Navvy,” are said to have had quite an enor- 
mous sale for a book of verse, and the best poems 


Photo by Lambert Weston & Son, Winifred Graham 
(Mrs. Theodore Cory) 
whose new novel, “ The Gods of the Dead,” Messrs Wm. Rider are publishing. 


from those two volumes, in addition to many new 
poems, have been gathered into ‘‘ The Dead End.” 


Mr. John Ouseley asks us to announce that his 
personal connection with the publishing firm that 
bears his name has come to an end. The business 
will in future be conducted by the present directors, 
whilst the retiring founder and organiser of the 
firm is at present pursuing a special engagement 
with a well-known publishing firm in the West End. 


Mr. Gerald Christy has extended the scope of his 
well-known Lecture Agency by instituting a Literary 
Agency Department which will be under the sole 
management of Mr. Leonard P. Moore. 


Photo by Giliman, Oxford. Mr. Stephen McKenna 


whose brilliant first novel, “The Reluctant Lover,’ is published by Mr, Herbert 
Jenkins, is a nephew of the present Home Secretary. 


We have received from Mr. Edward Baker, of 
Birmingham, his latest catalogues of secondhand 
books. There are many interesting book-bargains 
in them, and readers who have a taste for first 
editions, as well as those who are contented with any 
good edition of a good book so long as the price is 


Photo by H. Walter Barnett. 


Mr. Dion Clayton Calthrop 


whose new novel, “St. Quin,” a been published by Messrs. Alston 
vers. 
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ELKIN MATHEWS fr | 
PUBLISHER 


“*Poets’ Corner” in Vigo Street, 
short!y to be vacated by Mr. ElKin 
Mathews. The business was 


founded here by him in 1887. 


moderate, will find it worth their while to apply to 
Mr. Baker for copies of his new lists. 


Mr. Elkin Mathews is leaving the well-known 
haunt for lovers of belles lettres that he founded in 
the little inlet on the north side of Vigo Street in 
1887. For seven years before that date the premises 
had been in the occupation of Mr. Dunthorne who 
called it “‘ The Cabinet of Fine Arts,” and it was 
this that gave Mr. Mathews the idea of naming his 
famous series of original poetry ‘‘ The Vigo Cabinet ” 
series, which has in little more than a dozen years 
extended to over a hundred volumes. In association 
with Mr. John Lane he published The Yellow Book, 
Oxjord Characters, a new series of The Hobby Horse, 
and the early volumes of Francis Thompson, John 
Davidson, Oscar Wilde, John Addington Symonds, 
Lord de Tabley, Arthur Symons, and many other 
distinguished authors. The autumn of 1894 wit- 
nessed “ Parnassus divided into two peaks,” as the 
Atheneum put it; Mr. Lane left the firm to found a 
publishing house of his own, and Mr. Mathews 
remained in the old quarters, whence he has since 
issued, amongst other important books, volumes of 
short stories by Sir Frederick Wedmore and Ernest 
Dowson, and of poetry by W. B. Yeats, Lionel 
Johnson, Laurence Binyon, Stephen Phillips, R. D. 
Blackmore, Selwyn Image, Maurice Hewlett, Henry 
Newbolt, etc. Recently the Royal Geographical 
Society, Mr. Mathew’s landlords, have sold their 


Mr. ElKin Mathews’s new premises in Cork Street, W.. 


Vigo Street property, and the new owners requiring 
the premises for their own occupation, Mr. Mathews 
has found it necessary to look for new ones, and has 
secured a more commodious and more convenient 
house in the neighbouring Cork Street, to which at 
the beginning of the New Year he will transfer his 
“ garden of the Muses.” 


Cork Street, by the way, has an interesting history 
and something of a literary atmosphere of its own. 
It was named after Richard Boyle, third Earl of 
Burlington and fourth Earl of Cork (1659-1753) ; 
and among its famous residents have been Field- 
Marshal Wade, of whose house here there is a view 
in the “‘ Vitruvius Britannicus ;’’ Erasmus Lewis, 
secretary of Lord Dartmouth, an intimate friend of 
Swift and his circle; and later we read of Gibbon, 
the great historian, coming round from his lodgings 
in Bond Street to pass an occasional evening and 
drink a pint of claret at the Cork Street Tavern with 
his friend Peter Elmsley the bookseller, who helped 
to form the club of booksellers which published 
Johnson’s “ Lives of the Poets.” To-day Cork Strect 
is largely given over to ladies’ clubs, hotels and 
fashionable tailors, and it is good that Mr. Elkin 
Mathews should establish his new “ Poct’s Corner” 
there to minister to that inner man who is not 
provided for by tailors or hotels. 


The portrait of Mr. Rudyard Kipling on our 
cover is from a camera portrait by E. O. Hoppé. 


THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 


JOHN BUCHAN. 


MONG those who have set the seal of their in- 
dividuality on modern letters none stands out 

in a more distinctive light and deserves more honourable 
mention than Mr. John Buchan. He has breathed a new 
life into the moribund art of the novel; he has made 
the short story what a cameo might be when it is cut by 
the hand of a master, and he has even contrived to make 


the light essay and occasional article an entertaining and 
scholarly production. Mr. Buchan has “ played the 
sedulous ape ” to one great master with success—R. L. 
Stevenson—and with the brilliant exception of Sir A. T. 
Quiller-Couch he has inherited more of the Stevensonian 
spirit and tradition than any other modern writer, 
although with more classical restraint. Stevenson would 
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not only have found in him a literary disciple ; we fecl 
sure that the spirit of the elder Scot would have responded 
gaily to the author of “ Scholar Gipsies”” and ‘‘ Grey 
Weather ” and found in him a boon companion ; Borrow 
would have loved him; and we know that Mr. Hilaire 
Belloc who has roamed a continent throwing conventions 
to the wind in his mode of progression finds in him a 
congenial spirit on many a ramble among the Sussex 
Downs. For the author of “‘ Scholar Gipsies ”’ loves the 
sun and the wind; the purple moorland lying under 
grey skies attracts him as the Dartmoor landscape 
attracts Mr. Eden Phillpotts; his feet as a mountaineer are 
set in perilous places; the high hill has an irresistible 
charm for him ; the silver stream winds its way through 
all his dreams as well as through the prose he writes ; 
and we believe at odd moments when he is not brooding 
over some obscure point connected with the practical 
cide of publishing his mind 
is off to the Spanish Main ; 
he is back in the great sea 
lights of history with Raleigh 
and Drake and Morgan. It 
is this peculiar blend of what 
one might call the pastoral 
and the picaresque that 
one finds so attractive in the 
writings of Mr. Buchan. He 
may lay his scene in lowland 
Scotland when the sheep 
shearing is on the hills and ' 
nothing breaks the drowsy 
stillness of the summer after- 
noon but the sharp bark of 
the farmer’s dog and the 
cries of huddled sheep, but 
it is ten to one that the 
vagrant spirit of the author 
will throw off the burden of 
the peaceful sceneand plunge 
light-heartedly into his 
favourite atmosphere. At 
one moment he is playing 
on an oaten reed a caressing 
pastoral; the next he is 
wielding a cutlass. 

It is difficult to believe 
that Mr. John Buchan is still 
well onthe sunny sideof forty 
and that he has a long leap in 
{front of him before he arrives at the terrible barrier that 
divides youth from middle age, when one considers the 
formidable row of books that stands to his name. He 
seems not only to have “ lisped in numbers,” a compara- 
tively easy matter when one is born an author ; he seems 
almost to have lisped in tomes. When other men were 
still looking round for the choice of a profession Mr. 
Buchan was already half way up Olympus looking down 
at the stragglers at the foot of the hill. He was born 
in 1875 and was brought up in Tweeddale, the land that 
provides him with the pastoral note of his writings and 
which he loves as only a Scot can love the land that 
gives him birth. He was educated at Glasgow Univer- 
sity, and.from thence he went to Oxford as a scholar of 
Brasenose. While a student in Glasgow he already 


Vheto by G. C. Beresford. 


possessed a clear idea as to his walk in life. He had 
blossomed out as an author; he had become the slave 
of a prodigal Muse and he had contributed at least one 
brilliant essay to The Gentleman’s Magazine. Glasgow 
could not hold him long. He exchanged the murky glade 
of Kelvin for the dreaming spires of Oxford and here it 
was that the brilliant young Scotsman went through a 
period of intellectual activity that at one time threatened 
to rival in scope and abundance the feats of the Admir- 
able Crichton. He carried off the Stanhope Historical 
Essay, the subject being Sir Walter Raleigh, a theme 
which he has taken up and developed in later years; and 
the Newdigate Prize and a brilliant First in “ Greats ” 
fell to the list of his Oxford honours. He became Presi- 
dent of the Union in 1899. He then exchanged the 
cloisters of the university for the Temple where he became 
a barrister in 1991. Mr. C. L. Graves has thus described 
the soaring spirit of the man 
in a set of dedicatory verses : 


“Every Tuesday morn, 

careering 

Up the stairs with flying 
feet, 

You would burst upon us, 
cheering 

Wellington's funereal street, 

Fresh as paint, though you’d 
been ‘ railing ’ 

Up from Scotland all the 
night, 

Or had just returned from 
scaling 

Some appalling Dolomite.” 


But the law could not tie 
his ardent spirit down. He 
was in search of further 
laurels and he got them 
when he became private 
secretary to Lord Milner 
who was then High Com- 
missioner for South Africa. 
Here, according to the 
author of “‘ The Times’ 
History of the South African 
War,” he showed that inde- 
fatigable activity and re- 
source in affairs that have 

Mr. John Buchan. distinguished his later and 

no less brilliant career. 

One cannot be long in the presence of Mr. John Buchan 
without coming under the spell of a singularly charming 
and genial personality. There must have been some- 
thing wrong with Sydney Smith when he gave vent to 
that astonishing observation that has unfortunately 
become proverbial about the surgical operation necessary 
before a Scot can see a joke, and the good-humoured 
growl of a Doctor Johnson against the dwellers north of 
the Tweed has long ceased to be taken seriously. The 
Scot is not only a humourist, but he has the imagination 
to go to the very root of a joke and extract from it all 
its possibilities of humour which will serve him for days 
when the ordinary mortal is content to laugh and get it 
over and pass on to something more substantial. The 
humour of the Scot is the one great asset he possesses 
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against the boredom of life. Mr. Buchan’s humour is 
perhaps more a matter of personality than a matter of 
creative art. There seems no room in his vivid pages for 
anything but colour and romance. But even when he is 
the serious man of affairs, and most when he is the man 
of the world, the features of the imaginative man struggle 
through the mask. He will toss it aside as an encum- 
brance like the old conventional college gown and reveal 
himself a fantastically Stevensonian personality, blithe 
and debonair, brimful of humour and the high spirits 
that make for happiness—a veritable Florizel of letters. 

It is difficult, and always invidious, to define the exact 
place a contemporary man of letters holds in modern 
literature. In the case of Mr. John Buchan the difficulty 
becomes even more accentuated. The very scope and 
variety of his achievements perplex the critic. Besides 
novels and stories he has written on law, history, politics, 
metaphysics and sport. The probability that he will 
produce as much again before he has done coquetting 
with the “ grisette of literature” as Mr. Barrie whimsi- 
cally calls her, makes the duty of the critic both pre- 
mature and supererogatory. We may, however, lightly 
sketch the character of the author, dwell on his style 
and methods and call attention here and there to a 
glowing phrase, a felicity of expression, perhaps even a 
conceit, but beyond that we dare not venture. Mr. 
Buchan is essentially Stevensonian both in the matter 
of literary style and in his outlook on life. He is the 
child of fancy. The world in which he moves has no 
attraction for him as an author except when he deals 


with a contemporary type that has no real place or 


business in the modern world; ordinary life has no 
meaning for him beyond the fact that it has got to be 
lived. We do not mean to say that he would go so far 
as to consider it a desecration of the printed page to 
introduce a vignette from real life ; he has done so more 
than once; but he finds his inspiration in the romantic 
past and in the shadows of things that have become 
romantic. His great background is Jacobite Scotland, 
when he is not rapt in some peculiar myth or lost in the 
maze of some weird superstition. His earlier works, 
“Scholar Gipsies’”’ and “Grey Weather ”’ were in the 
true pastoral vein ; his romances such as “ John Burnet 
of Barns,” ‘‘ A Lost Lady of Old Years,”’ and ‘“ Prester 
John ” are all cast in the true Stevensonian mould. It is 
only in his last book ‘ The Moon Endureth,” that he 
has broken away in some respects from the traditions of 
' the Stevensonian manner. In this book he has probably 
found his true métier in the short story, which he has 
developed and brought to artistic perfection in such 
tales as “‘ The Grove of Ashtaroth”’ and ‘‘ The Lem- 
nian.” “‘ The Moon Endureth” contains his best and 
most mature work, and in this perhaps more than in any 
other of his books he represents the classical-romantic 
school, with all its restraint and severity of style; its 
poise and balance ; the coldness even of its romance ; 


the clear-cut, concise phrase : 
“The little more and how much it is, 
The little less and what worlds away!” 


In his own peculiar manner he is probably the best 
modern exponent of the short story. His storics are 
perfect cameos of expression, delicately cut and delicately 
rounded, that stand out clear and distinct from their 
background of romance. “ The Lemnian” opens with 


. roles. 


legend. 


an almost Homeric dignity and roll. It is a brilliant 
example of the cold classical restraint that distinguishes 
the author’s best work : 

‘He pushed the matted locks from his brow as he peered 
into the mist. His hair was thick with salt, and his eyes 
smarted from the green-wood fire on the poop. The four 
slaves who crouched beside the thwarts—Carians with thin 
bird-like faces—were in a pitiable case, their hands blue 
with oar weals and the lash marks on their shoulders 
beginning to gape fromsunandsea. The Lemnian himself 
bore marks of ill usage. His cloak was still sopping, his 
eyes heavy with watching, and his lips black and cracked 
with thirst. Two days before the storm had caught him 
and swept his little craft into mid-Aegean. He was a 
sailor, come of sailor stock, and he had fought the gale 
manfully and well... .” 

And this beautiful vignette from the same source 
deserves quotation : 

“* Then, while the waves lapped on the white sand, Atta 
made a song. He was thinking of the homestead far up 
in the green downs looking over the snows of Samothrace. 
At this hour in the morning there would be a tinkle of 
sheep-bells as the flocks went down to the low pastures. 
Cool winds would be blowing and the noise of the surf 
below the cliffs would come faint to the ear. In the hall 
the maids would be spinning, while their dark-haired 
mistress would be casting swift glances to the doorway, 
lest it might be filled at any moment by the form of her 
returning lord. Outside in the chequered sunlight of the 
orchard the child would be playing with his nurse, crooning 
in childish syllables the chanty his father had taught him. 
And at the thought of his home a great passion welled 
up in Atta’s breast. It was not regret but joy and pride 
and aching love. In his antique island creed the death 
he was waiting for was not other than a bridal. He was 
dying for the things he loved, and by his death they would 
be blessed eternally. He would not have long to wait 
before bright eyes came to greet him in the House of 
Shadows.” 

Mr. John Buchan has gone further than most men go 
in a life twice as long and he has achieved much in many 
He is an accomplished writer in a rare and diffi- 
cult manner; he has written verse that will at least 
stand the test of contemporary poetry ; he is the author 
of some half a dozen novels and he has visualised the 
African Colony for us in a vivid volume of travel. We 
feel that he will go further in the future, and it is of 
interest to note in view of the many-sided character of 
the man that he has of late devoted himself to politics 
and has been adopted as Unionist candidate for the 
counties of Peebles and Selkirk, with which he has been 
so long associated. As a writer he has to some extent 
freed himself from the shackles of tradition and he has 
proved himself a brilliant artist in the short story. 
If we may intrude a note of personal criticism we feel that 
he has but to weave some oi the joy and laughter of his 
own sunny personality into his work to reach that wider 
public that demands that an author shall amuse as well 
as enthral. Let him launch out into a new atmosphere 
by giving real life a chance now and again ; let him deal 
with things as he sees them; not the abnormal but 
the commonplace; not the supernatural, but the 
natural; the everyday things that lie about his feet ; 
for a little real life is worth a great deal of tradition. 
Romance does not always lie buried in some half-forgotten 
It is often the things that are commonplace 
to-day that are the legends of to-morrow. Mr. John 
Buchan has now attained his literary majority; we 
still wait for the great work ; the more ambitious flight 
of his matured imagination. R. B. 


THE READER. 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 


By Drxon Scort. 


WRITER'S reputation is often a kind of pre- 
mature ghost that stalks between him and his 
audience, blurring their vision; but in Mr. Kipling’s 
case this doppel-ganger has proved specially pobby 
and impervious and full of energy. The convincing 
autobiography it rattles off runs something like this : 
“T came out of the East, a youngster of twenty, but 
wiser than your very oldest men. Life had told me 
her last secrets, I could do anything I liked with words, 
and I tossed you tales of twisted deaths and queer 
adulteries with the nonchalant neatness of a conjuror 
and an air of indulgent half-contempt. I was an 
uncanny mixture of bored 
pierrot and bland priest ; 
and in my splendid insolence 
(I was only twenty, mind 
you), I made poetry learn 
slang and set her serving 
in canteens. ‘Born blasé,’ 
muttered one of your own 
writers, maddened—himself 
reckoned something of a 
prodigy. I was the cleverest 
young man of my day. 

“And then I came West 
to your dingy, cosy Babylon, 
and tasted fame and flesh- 
pots: very good. And the 
brightness died out of my 
colours and the snap from 
my tunes. Your snug hori- 
zons hemmed me in, I lost 
my vision, I relied conten- 
tedly on tricks I’d learned 
before. I wrote a bad novel 
and it made a worse drama. 
I made money, I made 
speeches, I spoiled my paints 
with party politics. And 
now here I am, sir, the 
popular favourite. — Vide 
Max.—Seen the Post? 
"Save the King!” 

Well, the main desire of this article is to denounce 
all that as perjury—force aside the phantom—gain a 
glimpse of the real man behind ; to suggest, that, instead 
of depreciating, the quality of his work has constantly 
improved, that his technique has never been so amazing 
as now, nor his artistic integrity more Lutheran ;—and 
that instead of immensely precocious and worldly-wise— 
“born blasé”’ as Barrie (it was Barrie) once said—this 
young poet has always been, far more than Barrie him- 
self, one of those who never grow up, who are never 
quite at home in the world, but who wander through 
it, like Hawthorne or Poe, a little alien ard wistful, 
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a little elf-like ;—and that this quality of envy of “ the 
happy folk in housen,” of the practical grown-ups and 
worldlings, is indeed the essential characteristic of the 
man and the key to and core of his work 

* * 

Now to get the first glimmer of the ghost, to follow 
this Jekyll-and-Hyding from the outset, it is necessary 
to go back to the days of the “ Ditties” —so swiftly did the 
severance begin. Many readers, not yet aged, will no. 
doubt still remember the stab and glitter of the first 
Kipling furore, and the way the critical raptures went 
rocketing up, breaking into a superior fire of epigrams, 
eager to announce the dis- 
covery.. A new star had 
arisen, a rival to Loti, and 
the elect were at once in 
full song. Perhaps the hour 
was specially apt for such 
an overture. It was the 
hour of the 'eighties, the in- 
effable, amateur ’eighties, 
when a recondite vulgarity 
was the vogue ; and esthetic 
London was not at all un- 
anxious to display its 
capacity for enjoying raw 
sensation. Hedonism had 
deserted the Oxford of 
Pater for “The Oxford’’ 
of Marie Lloyd and Walter 
Sickert. If you were a poet 
you were ashamed not to be 
seen in cabmen’s shelters ; 
and a little hashish was con- 
sidered quite the thing. A 
superior hour! And so, 
when the rag-time chords-of 
the ‘Departmental Ditties” 
flicked and snapped an in- 
troduction to the laconic 
patter of the “ Tales,” and 
when the “Tales” them- 
selves, with their parakeets 
and ivory, their barbaric chic and rubricated slang, proved 
a mixture of Persian print and music-hall, then the 
“ten superior persons scattered through the universe,” 
were persuaded that their hour had found its very voice, 
that they were listening to the last delicious insolence 
of esthetics : 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling. 


“Er petticoat was yaller and 'er little cap was green, 
An’ ’er name was Supi-yaw-lat—jes’ the same as Thee- 
baw’s queen ; 
An’ I see ’er first a-smokin’ of a whackin’ white cheroot, 
An’ a-wastin’ Christian kisses on an ‘eathen idol’s foot : 
Bloomin’ idol made o’ mud 
\\ot they called the great Gawd Budd 
P scky lot she cared for idols when I kissed 
her where she stood.” 
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More daring, this, than even lithographs of music- 
halls: bizarrerie of the best. The youngster was 
bracketed with Beardsley, was bracketed with ‘‘ Max.” 
Mr. John Lane began to collect his first editions ; Mr. 
Richard le Gallienne was told off to Bodley Head him. 
Mr. Gosse (this is perfectly true), Mr. Edmund Gosse 
spake publicly of ‘‘ the troubling thrill, the voluptuous 
and agitating sentiment,” which these tales sent through 
his system. The little sun-baked books from Allahabad 
seemed if anything more golden than ‘‘ The Yellow 
Book.” The proof of the literary epicure was his 
palate for the Kipling liqueur. 

And then the exasperating fellow became popular. 

* * * 

What do you call the apostles of the Cubists ? 
Cubicles? Very well then. Consider the consterna- 
tion of the cubicles if the general public began to clamour 
for Picassos. Think even of Mr. Roger Fry’s chagrin 
if we made a popular favourite of Matisse. A con- 
‘sternation not dissimilar, we may be sure, shuddered 
through the initiates of the ’nineties. Absurd, of course, 
to suggest that the paling of critical approval, the soft 
extinction of the starrier estimates, was entirely due 
to the widening blaze of popularity ; but even critics 
are human, and it helped. It was impossible to watch 
their liqueur being drained like Bass without having 
doubts about its quality. They felt that the public’s 
enjoyment of* Kipling was too true to be good. They 
grew querulous, they qualified, they discovered defects. 

The defects they discovered, the demands which they 
made, and the effect of all this hedging and shuffling on 
Mr. Kilping’s development, we will consider in a moment. 
Remark, parenthetically, first, what an entirely wholesome 
and satisfactory thing that wider popularity was,—and 
is. There is probably no living writer who is regarded, 
in England, with such widespread and unprompted 
veneration. It is the nearest thing we have nowadays 
to the reverence that used to be excited by the great 
literary figures of last century. It is touching, it is 
beautiful, it is altogether honest and good. Bank 
clerks and clerics, doctors and drapers, journalists, joiners, 
engineers,—the average sinful jurymen and his usual 
daughters and wife, all speak of this man and his work 
much as another kind of people speak of Wagner. Only, 
honestly. There is no priggishness.about it, nor any 
desire to impress or be improved; and yet they find 
beauty in his work, they find magic, they find hints of 
strange forces and powers and constant reminders of 
something unimaginable beyond ; they experience that 
delicious commotion of the blood we call romance, and 
are thrilled and shaken and renewed by it much as others 
of us are supposed to be renewed and thrilled by poetry. 
And at the same time, unlike so much of their ‘‘ romance,” 
it is never a mere dallying with lotus-land sensations, a 
coloured refuge from the drudge of day. Its action is 
always to excite their zest for life, to send them back 
into reality more exultantly—not (of course) because of 
any policy it may preach, but because it so crisply 
handles, names, and sanctifies, the tools of each man’s 
trade. Much has been written of Mr. Kipling’s capacity 
for picking up knowledge from experts ; far too little of 
the lessons the experts have learned from him. He 
has renewed the workman’s pride in his work and restored 
their mystery to the crafts. He has done more than any 


man of his time to make the middle-classes less middle- 
class. 

But all this the ten superior ones were in no position 
to foresee. Said they, ‘‘ Yellow Book ?’’—we meant 
yellow press. Said they,—but he /ikes the music-hall ? 
And, to him,—these little tales are very neat, very 
clever; but before we can take you seriously you must pro- 
duce a full-length novel. This is striking—but is it Art? 

* * * 

And the real Rudyard Kipling? Had been mean- 
while moved, one avers, as little by a desire to please the 
great public as by the desire to épater it. Essentially a 
dreamer, born in exile, he was oddly innocent of all the 
motives men ascribed to him ;—and it was an accident 
of environment, and a streak of sinful pride, and a sort 
of homely emulation, that really determined his first 
choice of tone and topic,—the violent topics and the 
casual tone of those “ Plain Tales from the Hills.” 
He had no notion of exalting the common soldier. He 
wanted rather the soldier to reverence the pen. His 
spur was the kind of half-resentment from which many 
writers suffer—the emotion that probably had a good 
deal to do with the making of “‘ Don Juan,” and that is 
accountable for Mr. Shaw’s affectation of ferocity and that 
perhaps prompted Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s early hectics. 
It is the artist’s human retort to that intolerable tolerance 
with which the workers, doers, men of action, regard 
his anemic indoor trade. It was Beetle’s way of enforc- 
ing respect at Westward Ho! It was young Kipling’s 
way of adjusting things at Simla. He would prove that 
ink is thicker than blood and the pen more masculine 
than the sword; and that a certain small spectacled 
sub-editor fond of poetry was not quite the lamb that he 
looked. And so he borrowed tales from the bazaars and 
the barracks, and Bret Hartened them and pointed 
them with Poe; and wrote them out, with an infinite 
cunning, in a hand like an indifferent drawl. One of 
the ways of out-Heroding Herod is to yawn when the 
head is brought in. Mr. Kipling’s yawn was a master- 
piece. His make-up was perfect, the deception com- 
plete; the mess-rooms were duly impressed: it was 
another victory for the pen..... 

But a mask is a dangerous thing; it often moulds 
the face beneath. Left alone with his soothing Simla 
success, quietly sheltered behind it, young Kipling might 
indeed now have softly discarded his make-up and let 
his instincts find their native expression. But there 
leapt out upon him from Europe our roar of applause, 
and that riveted him to his réle. Even the dabs of 
deprecation, the raps from falling rocket sticks, perversely 
whipped him in the same direction. “ You can write 
these little tales,” said they, “ but are you knowing 
enough to write long ones?” He did not know enough : 
he was never meant to be a novelist ;—but even less was 
he adapted for letting taunts slip by unanswered, and 
so he set his teeth, took up the challenge, and produced 
“ The Light that Failed.” It did fail; and the critics 
who were really its sponsors had their moment of mean 
triumph. But by now his pride was in pledge ; he would 
write a brilliant novel if it broke him ; and for ten years 
he fought out fresh perfections of technique, using his 
convention of violence to hammer out new details of 
equipment until at length by dint of sheer virtuosity 
he achieved the protracted tale called “Kim.” He 
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himself, it is said, considers “ Kim” his master-work. 

He might well view it as a second vindication; his 

work hence-forward, if I see it aright, stands for one long 

attempt on the part of his relieved genius to loosen the 

bars it had built about itself, and to twist an alien and arti- 

ficial technique into an instrument for its deeper desires. 
* * * 

For it is the books that followed “ Kim”—it is 
“Traffics and Discoveries,” “ Actions and Reactions,” 
“ Puck of Pook’s Hill,” “ Rewards and Fairies,” and the 
concurrent verse—that betray to us most clearly this 
queer subterranean disharmony and feud. If a reader 
will take these four books and consider them apart ; if he 
will let their characteristics form a picture in his mind, 
an image of the kind of man who wrote them ; and if 
he will then apply this reagent to the books that came 
before “‘ Kim,” he will see how it eats out their acci- 
dentals. The falsities fade, there is a linking up of 
lighter touches, certain qualities, unrecognised before, 
rise glittering like veins. This fundamental filigree, this 
clear resultant mesh, is a map of Kipling’s mind. 

Now of this fundamental Kipling the cardinal qualities 
are three. The first is a passion for definition—a spiritual 
horror, almost desperate, of vagueness—a hunger for 
certitude and system. The second is the imaginative 
instrument of the first: a prodigious mental faculty, 
namely, for enforcing design, compelling coherence, for 
stamping dream-stuff into shapes as clean-cut and 
decisive as minted metal discs. And the third, on the 
physical plane, is the almost manual counterpart of 
these: a craftsman’s cunning and capacity for fitting 
these terse units into complex patterns, adjusting them 
like the works of a watch with an exquisite accuracy, 
achieving miracles of minute mechanical perfection. 

These are the three faculties, often bitted and strained, 
that form everywhere the sinews. Take, first, because 
most obvious, the so-called technical elements of his 
style. ‘“‘ There is a writer called Stevenson,” he once 
said, “who makes the most delicate inlay-work in 
black-and-white and files out to the fraction of a hair.” 
Kipling’s own work is no less free from fluff or haze or 
slackness. The rhythms run with a snap from stop 
to stop; every sentence is as straight as a string ; 
each has its self-contained tune. Prise one of them 
out of its place and you feel it would fall with a clink, 
leaving a slot that would never close up as the holes do 
in woollier work. Replace it, and it locks back like 
type in a forme, fitting into the paragraph as the para- 
graph fits into the tale. There are no glides or grace- 
notes, or blown spray of sound. Most prose that loves 
thythm yields its music like a mist, an emanation that 
forms a bloom on the page, softly blurring the partitions 
of the periods. Kipling’s prose shrinks stiffly from 
this trustfulness. The rhythms must report them- 
selves promptly, prove their validity, start afresh after 
the full-stop. Lack of faith, if you like—but, also, 
constant keenness of craftsmanship. 

Turn next to the optical integers—the sudden scenes 
which stud his page like inlaid stones. ‘‘ The leisurely 
ocean all patterned with peacocks’ eyes of foam.’ “I 
swung the car to clear the turf, brushed along the edge of 
the wood, and turned in on the broad stone path to where 
the fountain-basin lay like one star-sapphire.’ ‘‘ When his 
feet touched that still water, it changed, with a rustle of 


unrolling maps, to nothing less than a sixth quarter of the 
globe, with islands coloured yellow and blue, their lettering 
strung across their faces.’ And these are no mere decora- 
tions. These tales are jewelled, as watches are ; it is round 
these tense, irreducible details that the action revolves. 
What is the emotional axis of “‘ The Finest Story in the 
World?” Itis that “ silver wire laid along the bulwarks 
which I thought was never going to break.” Are we to 
know that a man was struck dumb? Then “ just as the 
lightning shot two tongues that cut the sky into three pieces 
. something wiped his lips of speech as a mother 
wipes the milky lips of her child.’ The motive of all his 
tales, as of “ At the End of the Passage,” is a picture 
seen in a lens. Even the shadowy outer influences that 
brood over Kim’s life, the inscrutable Powers that 
move in its background, come to us first in shapes vivid 
as heraldry—as a red Bull on a Field, as a House of 
Many Pillars; and before the close are resolved into 
the two most definite, clean-cut, and systematic of all 
earthly organisations: the military mechanism of India 
and the precise apparatus of Freemasonry. Kipling 
must have pattern and precision—and he has the power 
as well as the will. He can crush the sea into a shape 
as sharp as a crystal, can compress the Himalayas into 
a little lacquer-like design, has even in “ The Night 
Mail ’’—that clean, adroit, contenting piece of crafts- 
manship—printed a pattern on the empty air. He is 
primarily a pattern-maker; and the little pieces thus 
obtained he builds into a larger picture still. As the 
sentence into the paragraph—as the paragraph into 
the page—so do these sharp-edged items click together 
to form the geometrical pattern called the plot. 
“The pattern called the plot.” It is here that we 
come very close to the irony that has ruled and wrenched 
all his career. Switch this map-making, pattern- 


making faculty upon the third element in fiction, the 


element of human nature, and what is the inevitable 
result ? Inevitably, there is the same sudden stiffening 
and formulation. The characters spring to attention 
like soldiers on parade; they respond briskly to a 
certain description ; they wear a fixed suit of idiosyn- 
crasies like a uniform. A mind like this must use types 
and set counters ; it feels dissatisfied, unsafe, ineffective, 
unless it can reduce the fluid waverings of character, its 
flitting caprices and twilit desires, to some tangible 
system. His characters will not only be definite ; they 
will be definitions. His heroes will be courage incarnate ; 
his weak men will be unwaveringly weak ; and those who- 
are mixed will be mixed mathematically, with all their 
traits clearly related to and explained by some neat 
blend of blood and race and caste behind. Is not all 
this true of Kipling’s characters? They are marked 
by a strange immobility. They strike certain attitudes 
and retain them. Mulvaney, Ortheris and Learoyd 
live long but never alter; Kim never grows up. And 
indeed it is this very fixity that makes the short stories 
so effective. Their maker took these frozen gestures, 


rigid faces and tense attitudes, and fitted them together 
to form his effect; and whilst the inflexibility was 
exactly what he needed for neat mosaic-work, for 
making the sudden star called the story, the vivid- 
ness of the details (‘life seen by lightning-flashes”’ 
someone called them) seemed to prove the piercing 
humanity of the writer. 


It was only when he tried to 
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construct a novel with them that the stiffness of these 
details turned to obstinacy, and their numbness became 
a kind of death. A short tale can be told in tableau— 
but a novel is not a long short tale. The pattern of 
“The Light that Failed’’ is as neat as the most suc- 
cessful of the contes, but it is the static symmetry of 
decoration and stained glass. It is applied art,—that is 
to say, misapplied art. Its logic is not that of life. The 
characters are stowed into the interstices of a design 
that relies upon them remaining fixed quantities. 

Perceive, then, the almost maddening position! The 
very qualities that made the first tales tell, that seemed 
to prove his supreme capacity for fiction, are exactly 
the qualities that cut him off from the ability to write 
novels. The novelist is essentially the explorer, the 
questioner, the opener of doors; and the only law of 
human nature he knows is that the exception is the 
rule. But Mr. Kipling’s first word is obedience ; he 
is all for rules and rivets; for regularity and a 
four-square plan. Born under the sign of the Balance, 
his emblem is the compass and the square—and it is 
not with tools like these that men’s motives can be 
measured. His vision of the world, like the Lama’s, is 
a Wheel of Life with a neat niche for the individual ; 
and even his famous militarism, his worship of the 
apparatus of war, is nothing more, in essence, than a 
longing for quiet comeliness and order. It is the mind, 
if you like, of a martinet—incapable therefore of com- 
plete imaginative sympathy. Any lapse from efficiency 
fills his craftsman’s nature with disgust, and the only 
characters he can handle with perfect satisfaction are 
the Stricklands, the Mowglis, the Kims, as unconquer- 
ably capable as machines. His voice indeed is never 
so tolerant and humane as when he is dealing with 
heroes and heroines that are not human at all—with 
beasts and ships and polo-ponies or those odd little 
half-animals called children. His “ Jungle Books” are 
among his best because here a psychology as elementary 
as Aisop’s serves to convey the sense of an unusual 
tnderstanding. A like reason gives its race and rich- 
ness to his dialogue the moment it takes refuge in a 
dialect. For dialect, in spite of all its air of ragged 
lawlessness, is wholly impersonal, typical, fixed, the code 
of a caste, not the voice of an individual. It is when 
the novelist sets his characters talking King’s English 
that he really puts his sympathy for the unconventional 
-and capricious to the strain. Mr. Kipling’s plain 
conversations are markedly unreal. But honest crafts- 
manship and an ear for strong rhythms provide him 
with many suits of dialects. With these he dresses the 
talk till it seems to surge with character. 

And so, in this way and in that, the actual words he 
wrote joined in the conspiracy to keep him toiling, still 
hopefully,.after that ignis fatuus of fiction. Until at 
length he made his supreme effort, fitted all the lore he 
had gathered—the sharp-set scenes, the well-cut dialects, 
the crisp impressions of life—into a single zoetrope, set 
it whirling on one of the spindles of the Indian machine, 
the secret spindle called the Great Game, and so created 
that spirited illusion of a novel which we know as “ Kim.” 

Thenceforward his work in prose has been a wonderful 
attempt to make his qualities cure their natural defects 
—to make sharpness and bright neatness produce their 


natural opposites—depth and shimmer and _ bloom. 
And by dint of an incomparable dexterity he has suc- 
ceeded. There is no space left me now to trace the 
process with completeness—but roughly it may be 
described as an attempt to superimpose, as when you 
furl a fan, all the elements which in ‘‘ Kim” had been 
laid side by side. The best example is perhaps ‘“‘ Rewards 
and Fairies.” If the reader will turn back to those 
wise fairy-tales he will see that each is really four-fold : 
a composite tissue made up of a layer of sunlit story 
(Dan’s and Una’s plane), on a layer of moonlit magic 
(plane of Puck), on a layer of history-story stuff (René’s 
plane and Gloriana’s), on a last foundation of delicately 
bedimmed but never doubtful allegory. And he will 
note, too, the exquisite precision of the correspondences, 
a kind of practical punning, so that the self-same object 
plays a different part in every plane. One instance 
will suffice. Puck kicks a bunch of scarlet toadstools 
idly. Why? Simply so that the red colour may stain 
back through all the textures till it matches, in the 
third, with the name of Rufus. This is not the mere 
swagger of virtuosity. The result of these impositions 
is a very beautiful imposture. It gives the tales an 
opalescence that had hitherto seemed foreign to his work. 
It gives them the milkiness of a magic crystal and 
makes them the completest symbols of life he has yet 
produced. These fairy tales for children are far more 
realistic than “‘ The Plain Tales from the Hills.”” For 
half of life is moonlit, and the image that would copy 
it exactly must be vague. 


Nor is this all. If there be any logic in the lines of 
effort we have traced it is not here they find their con- 
summation : they leap forward through this magic haze, 
emerge beyond it strangely clarified; they make it 
impossible not to believe that this woven obscurity, 
this new delicate dimness, is indeed but a curtain—a 
mist—not of dusk, but of dawn—that will dissolve to 
reveal Kipling carving his true master-work. Released 
at last from the conventions thrust upon it by pride and 
accident and the impertinencies of criticism, his system- 
seeking genius can now openly take up its true task, 
the task it has hitherto attempted only intermittently, 
and begin the sustained practice of that colossal kind 
of craftsmanship for which it is so singularly suited. 
It will beat out for itself a new form of imaginative 
prose, as unclogged by characterisation as his verse. 
The devices of drama it will use no doubt, and some of 
the tricks of narration; but its true medium will be 
massed impersonal things—tangles of human effort— 
the thickets of phenomena—the slow movements of 
industry, so muffled to the average eye—-the general 
surge and litter of sensation. What his genius can do 
with material of this kind we have already in some sort 
seen. Driving into the darkness that beleaguers us, 
swirling and thrusting like a search-light in a forest, it 
could bring out the essential structure of events and 
display the soaring pillars of contemporary achievement. 
It might not be the perfect definition ; it might tend 
too much to turn the tides into firm floors, the branching 
constellations into rafters ; but it would be enormously 
exhilarating. It would give toil a conscious habitation ; 
like actual architecture, like statuary, like all firm 
material forms, it would create, instead of merely 
copying, the emotions it lacks power to reproduce. 
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THE CHRISTMAS BOOKSHELF. 


NOTES ON SOME OF THE NEW COLOUR BOOKS. 


N his recently published volume, “ The Fascination 
of Books,” Mr. Joseph Shaylor has a very interest- 
ing essay on “ The Christmas Book” in the course of 
which he remarks that “‘ during the early part of the last 
century Christmas books, as we now know them, did 
not exist. There were, of course, a number of books 
published suitable for Christmas presents, but they were 
of a general, solid, or technical character, and not special 
Christmas books. In looking through the book cata- 
logues of the first twenty years of the nineteenth century 
one cannot help remarking upon the few volumes pub- 
lished entirely for the Christmas season. It is also 
impossible not to be sur- 
prised at the small number 
of books issued for the 
entertainment of women 
and children.” 

Well, we have quite re- 
versed all that, and the 
surprise now is at the 
enormous number of books 
published especially for the 
Christmas season, and at 
the bewildering variety of 
them. Men, women and 
children of all possible tastes 
are amply provided for ; 
nor is our improvement 
only in the matter of 
quantity and variety ; never 
was the Christmas book 
more beautifully or artisti- 
cally produced than it has 
been in these latter years. 
I am not forgetting those 
famous Annuals, The Amulet, 
Friendship’ s Offering, Forget- 
Me-Not, and the rest of 
them, but after all there was something finicking 
about their fineness, and in point of general interest and 
in wealth and beauty of illustration they are not to be 
compared with the best of the splendidly produced 
Christmas books of our own day. Sometimes the book is 
an ancient or modern classic newly illustrated ; some- 
times, as in ‘‘ The Uffizi Gallery,’ the illustrations are 
reproductions of Old Masters and the text is new; 
sometimes the book is specially written for this season, 
and the pictures specially painted for it. 

Of the eight nature studies in Maeterlinck’s ‘‘ Hours 
of Gladness,”’* one, on ‘‘ Our City Gardens,”’ now appears 
within covers for the first time; the rest are selected 
from two other of his books, but the translations have 

1 “The Uffizi Gallery.” By P. G. Konody. Edited by 
T. Leman Hare. Illustrated with 50 Plates in Colour. 21s. net. 
(T. C. & E. C. Jack.) 

® “ Hours of Gladness.’’ By Maurice Maeterlinck. Translated 


by Teixeira de Mattos. Illustrated by E. J. Detmold.  2ts. net. 
George Allen.) 


Andrea del Sarto (1486-1531). 

Florentine School, No. 1,112 

“* The Madonna of the Harpies.” 
From “The Uffizi Gallery” (Jack). 


been carefully revised by the translator who has intro- 
duced into them all the author’s latest additions and 
corrections. There is no need for me to praise these 
delicate, fanciful, subtly suggestive essays of Maeter- 
linck on flowers, their intelligence and their perfumes, 
and the glory of the garden in spring, or to say more of 
the new essay than that it has all the charm and gracious 
philosophy that delighted us in the older ones. Mr. 
Detmold’s illustrations, here and in his edition of “‘ The 
Fables of AZsop,’’* are in his happiest mood and style. 
His birds and flowers in the one series and his animals 
and birds in the other are painted in with a boldness of 
colouring and a vividness of 
decorative effect that are 
unrivalled outside the work 
of the great realistic artists 
of Japan. It is characteris- 
tic of him and right that 
he should illustrate AZsop 
with birds and animals that 
are things of grace and 
beauty ; but it is character- 
istic of Mr. Arthur Rack- 
ham, and equally right of 
him, that he should illus- 
trate ‘‘ Asop’s Fables” in 
a wholly different vein. It 
is the queerness, the quaint- 
ness, the fantastic gro- 
tesquerie of Zsop that has 
appealed to him, and not 
his birds and animals only, 
but his very trees and inani- 
mate objects are alive with 
a weird, amusing and at times 
grimly uncanny humanity. 
The same grotesque fancy 
and bizarre imagination runs 
riot through his wonderful pictures to “ Peter Pan in 
Kensington Gardens.”> See how cunningly he plays with 
his trees there and makes them humanly alive. At a first 
glance they look like ordinary treesstrangely contorted, but 
at a second you see, in that painting of the trees warning 
Mamie, for example, or in that of the elderberry hobbling 
across the walk to talk to the young quinces, that their 
trunks and branches are transformed into amazing arms 
and legs and they are mysteriously endowed with night- 
mare heads and faces. But you have glimpses in Mr. 
Rackham’s work of the loveliness as well as of the oddity 
and fantasy of fairyland, and it is because he can so 
deftly mingle grace and quaintness, beauty and ugliness 


“The Fables of sop.’ Hlustrated by E. J. Detmold. 
15s. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

sop’s Fables.” Illustrated by Arthur Rackham. 6s. 
net. (Heinemann.) 

5 “Peter Pan in Kensington Gardens.” By J. M. Barrie. 
Illustrated-by Arthur Rackham. 15s. net. (Hodder & Stough- 
ton.) 
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that I have always regarded him as the ideal illustrator 
of any story in which Peter Pan is concerned. 

I was talking just now of the realism of the Japanese 
artists. If you are not acquainted with it, you may 
make acquaintance with some remarkable examples of it 
in Mr. Yoshio Markino’s unique illustrations to the new 
edition of Mr. Alfred H. Hyatt’s well-known anthology, 
“The Charm of London.’! Take any one of them— 
this of ‘‘ Regent’s Canal” : how vividly true itis. Dull, 
sluggish stream, dull sky, drab banks, commonplace 
trees and houses, a floating mist, lamps twinkling through 
it, the gleam of them here and there reflected in the quiet 
water—there is no separate item of the picture that you 
would call beautiful, and yet how rhythmically beautiful 
is the effect of the whole. 


1 “The Charm of London: An Anthology.” Compiled by 
Alfred H. Hyatt. With 12 Illustrations by Yoshio Markino. 
ss.net (Chatto & Windus.) 


Frontispiece to “Peter Pan in Kensington Gardens.’’ 


New illustrated edition. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Yoshio Markino finds the spirit of beauty in London's 
streets and smoky atmosphere, as Mr. E. W. Waite finds 
it in the clearer skies and country fields and leafy wood- 
lands that Richard’ Jefferies with such loving and ex- 
quisite intimacy and artistry describes in “ The Story of 
My Heart ;”? or as Mr. James Heron finds it in the 
ancient, more picturesque, more romantic looking streets 
and byways of Edinburgh. ‘“‘ The Story of My Heart”’ 
is, as Mr. C. J. Longman says in his Preface, “ one of the 


.most singular books that man of genius ever wrote. . . . 


It is an outpouring of Jefferies’ innermost soul.” Not 
the story of his everyday existence, but of his inner life, 
his emotional experiences, his intellectual delights. 
Stevenson’s book is of a wholly different class; but no 
little of his heart was in “ Edinburgh ;” * he has put 
some of his most magical and glamorous writing into this 
volume about it, and to say that the pictures of Mr. 
Heron are worthy of Stevenson’s beautiful prose is to 
give them very high 
praise indeed. 

The serene philosophy 
of Marcus Aurelius‘ has 
never perhaps been more 
fittingly housed than it 
is in this tasteful bind- 
ing of blue and gold, 
nor more fittingly em- 
bellished than it is by 
Mr. Russell Flint’s 
thoughtful and deli- 
cately toned water 
colours; and there is 
a similarly perfect fit- 
ness about the style in 
which Messrs. Chatto & 
Windus have produced 
Tennyson’s stately 
poem, “Morte D’Ar- 
thur.”* Printed in red 
and black Gothic letter- 
ing on pages richly 
illustrated and illumin- 
ated in colour and in 
gold after drawings by 
Alberto Sangorski, its 
ancient missal-like 


2 “The Story of My 
Heart.” By Richard Jef- 
feries. Illustrated by E. 
W. Waite. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Duckworth.) 


3 “Edinburgh.” By 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 
With 24 Illustrations in 
Colour by James Heron. 
12s.6d.net. (Seeley & Co.) 


4 “The Thoughts of the 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus.” Inthe Trans- 
lation of George Long. Il- 
lustrated after the Water 
Colour Drawings of W. 
Russell Flint. tos. 6d. net, 
(Lee Warner.) 


“Morte D’Arthur.” 
By Alfred Lord Tennyson. 
Reproduced in Gold and 
Colours after original Illu- 
minated Drawings by Al- 
berto Sangorski. 6s. net. 
(Chatto &{Windus.) 
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Specimen Illustration from “ THE STORY OF SAINT &LIZABETH 


OF HUNGARY,” by WILLIAM CANTON, With Eight Lilustrations 
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appearance is harmoniously in keeping 
with the old-world grandeur of the me- 
dizval legend. Medizval, and earlier and 
later stories go to the making of “ The 
Book of Saints and Heroes’? in which 
Andrew Lang retells some more of those 
deathless tales of the good and the brave 
that nobody could narrate with quite such 
ease and lightness and pleasant skill as 
he, and that he will never tell us any 
more of. An ideal book, this, for younger 
readers, with some excellent colour and 
black and white pictures by Henry Ford. 
Shakespeare has not been so freely laid 
under contribution in the colour books of 
this winter as of last ; the only play of his 
that has come my way in this form is a 
sumptuous edition of ‘‘ Romeoand Juliet,’’? 
illustrated with a series of masterly paint- 
ings by W. Hatherell— paintings that 
body forth with most delicate fidelity the 
touching youth and beauty of Juliet and 
are alive with the essential poetry and 
passionate romance of this greatest of 
all love stories. Another that is sure of 
wide welcome is a new translation of 
Anatole France’s dainty fairy-tale, “‘ Bee: 
The Princess of the Dwarfs.”* Swift, our 
merciless English satirist, left us in ‘‘ Gul- 
liver’ one of the most popular of nursery 
books, though he never intended it to be 
that ; and here we have the greatest liv- 
ing French master of satire and irony delib- 
erately turning his back on the world of 
grown-ups to tell a charming tale for chil- 
dren that will live in future along with 
Gulliver. It is sweeter than Gulliver, kind- 
lier, more gracefully fanciful, more of the sort of wonder- 
story that a child loves to imagine for itself, and Mr. 
Charles Robinson has illustrated it in the same gracious, 
delicately imaginative spirit. The children in his pictures 
have in their faces and figures all the innocent helpless- 
ness and wonder and simplicity of childhood ; his Prir- 
cess is just what a child would wish her to be ; and look 
at his dwarfs! Curious, quaint little men, droll, mis- 
chievous, large-headed, incalculably old, and painted 
cunningly, imaginatively, with a brush that has been 
dipped in the very colour of dreams. Fantastically 
imaginative too and alive with the beauty and eeriness 
and elusive magic of that eternal wonderland that can 
only be rightly seen through the eyes of a child are 
the verses and pictures that Miss Florence Harrison has 
written and painted for her “ Elfin Song.”* Whether 
you are flying with the Wood Witch who scatters the 
snow-flakes down : 

““What do you there blowing 

Up in the starry waste ? 

‘I set the clouds a-snowing 

Over the world in haste.’ ” 


1 “The Book of Saints and Heroes.’’ By Andrew Lang. 
Illustrated by Henry Ford. 6s. net. (Longmans.) 

2 “Romeo and Juliet.’’ Illustrated by W. Hatherell. 15s. 
net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

3 “ Bee.” By Anatole France. Retold in English by Peter 
Wright. 20 Coloured Illustrations and many other Decorations 
by Charles Robinson. 7s. 6d. net. (Dent.) 

Elfin Song: A Book of Verse and Pictures.” 


By Florence 
Harrison. 6s. net. (Blackie & Son.) 


From “ Bee” (Dent). 


“They made their way through 
meadows enamelled with flowers.” 


—or whether you are seated with little Robin out in the 
forest, watching for the fairies : 


“Through the grasses playing 
Golden pipes, they came, 
Calling, ever calling 
Robin by name.” 


—you are in the tricksy land of make-believe where 
nothing is impossible and the best things are always 
happening. Every child who is fond of gnomes and 
fairies will be fond of “ Elfin Song.” Every child, too, 
will be delighted with ‘‘ Our Nursery Rhyme Book,’ 
with Miss Honor C. Appleton’s fascinating pictures in 
colour and in black and white. How pretty and dainty 
her sketches of children are, and how jolly and how 
instinct with life and movement! The youngest editor 
and editress that ever did any editing—one aged six and 
the other three—have chosen all their favourites from 
among the old Nursery Rhymes, Nonsense Verse, 
Riddles, Alphabets and Games, and here they all are in 
the prettiest of books with the prettiest of pictures. 
Another artist who is his own author this year is Mr. 
W. Heath Robinson,* but he writes in prose and relates 
an amusingly marvellous romance of the old mushroom 


5 “Our Nursery Rhyme Book.” Edited by Letty and Frank 
Littlewood. Illustrated by Honor C. Appleton. §s. net. 
(Herbert & Daniel.) 

6 * Bill the Minder.” 
Robinson. 10s. 6]. net. 


Written and Illistrated by W. Heath 
(Constable. ) 
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gatherer, Crispin, and of Crispin’s wife Chloe, ard their 
ten children, nine of whom are shockingly bad-tempered. 
There is a Sicilian Charwoman in the book who would be 
worth any amount of money if you could employ her to 
come and talk to you whilst you scrubbed the floor ; 
and a doctor, a musician, a real soldier and 4 lost grocer, 
to say nothing of an ancient mariner, each of whom it is 
a sheer joy to be acquainted with. The humour of this 
tale of “ Bill the Minder” and the humour of the pictures 
is so delicious that when you look at it you almost wish 
you were a child again yourself, and when you read it 
you are one, and 
don’t want to 
grow up any 
more. 

But since you 
must grow up 
again, whether 
you like it or not, 
here for your 
consolation are 
excellent new 
editions, excel- 
lently illustrated, 
of the greatest of 
English historical 
romances, “ The 
Cloister and the 
Hearth,”’? and of 
one of the gayest, - 
breeziest and 
most idyllic love 
romances of re- 
cent vears—Jef- 
fery Farnol’s 
story of “ The 
Broad High- 
way,’? Gordon 
Browne’s colour 
drawings for the 
first, and C. E, 
Brock’s for the 
second,areamong 
the ablest and 
most attractive 
book illustrations 
that these two 
notable artists 
have ever done. 

Superficially, 
this handsome 
volume about 
“Royal Gar- 
dens,’’* that has teen written ard illustrated by Mr. 
Cyril Ward (if these artists go on writing their own books 
like this there will soon be nothing left for the mere 
authors to do) has nothing in common with any of the 
books I have just been dealing with, but when you come 


1 “ The Cloister and the Hearth.” 
trated by Gordon Browne. 21s. net. 

* “The Broad Highway.” By Jeffery Farnol. Illustrated 
by Chas. E. Brock. tos. 6d. net. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

* “ Royal Gardens.” By Cyril Ward. 32 Full-page Colour 
Reproductions from original Water Colours, and 5 Pen Drawings 


by the Author. 16s. net. Large paper edition, {2 2s. net. 
(Longmans.) 


By Charles Reade. Illus- 
(W. & R. Chambers.) 


Juliet:— “‘O Romeo, Romeo! wherefore art thou Romeo?” 
From Romeo and; Juliet (Ilodder & Stoughton). 


to think of it a garden is the oldest home of romance, and 
where there are flowers there are always fairies. In the 
main, however, Mr. Ward is practical and keeps to 
matters of fact. His.pages are rich in suggestions and 
information that the garden lover will find helpful. He 
unfolds a very interesting history of gardening in Great 
Britain, with particular reference to Royal gardens. He 
traces the development of the English garden through 
various phases ; how it came under French influences 
when Charles II. reascended his throne after long resi- 
dence in France; and under Dutch influences with 
the coming 
of William of 
Orange and his 
following. The 
great gardens of 
Windsor Castle, 
Bagshot, Hamp- 
ton Court, Os- 
borne, Sandring- 
ham, Holyrood, 
Kensington and 
other of the 
Royal Palaces 
are vividly and 
pleasantly des- 
cribed and illus- 
trated with many 
reproductions 
from the author’s 
original water 
colours. A pleas- 
ant book to read, 
and one that the 
gardener, profes- 
sional no less 
than amateur, 
may study with 
much profit as 
well as pleasure. 
Yet one other 
volume of which 
the author is the 
artist is An Ar- 
tist in Egypt” *— 
a picturesquely 
written record of 
ajourney through 
the land of the 
Pharaohs. It is 
one of the most 
interesting travel 
booksofthe year ; 
Mr. Tyndale has seen and felt the glow and mystery and 
sleepy majesty of the Orient and realises them with a 
fine and sensitive art in his remarkable illustrations. 
Here among the colour books, too, are two—or rather 
four—of an historical kind. Miss H. E. Marshall has 
written a capital “ History of France’’> for boys and 
girls, beginning as far back as 390 B.c., with the descent 


4 “An Artist in Egypt.” By W. Tyndale. 15s. net. (Hod- 
der & Stoughton.) 
5 “A History of France.’”” By H. E. Marshall. Illustrated 


by A. C. Michael. 
ton.) 


7s. 6d. net (Frowde and Hodder & Stough- 
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of the Gauls upon Rome, coming down through crowded 
years of great and picturesque events to the great days 
of the first Napoleon, and ending with the break-up of 
the French Empire and the fall of Napoleon III. It 
makes a very instructive and thoroughly readable gift 
book and the striking colour pictures of Mr. A. C. Michael 
add appreciably to its value. For boys and girls again 
is “The Story of Rome”! by Mary Macgregor. Miss 
Macgregor narrates carefully and alluringly the history 
of Rome from 
the earliest 
times to the 
death of Au- 
gustus—she 
has the true 
story-telling 
gift and makes 
a thrilling and 
absorbing 
tale of how 
Rome was 
born, and 
grew through 
storm and 
stress and 
gathered in 
power and 
splendour un- 
til it was the 
centre of \a 
vast wo rlid- 
empire. There 
are twenty 
admirable 
colour plates 
illustrating 
notable in- 
cidents in 
Romian his- 
tory. Ger- 
many, ”? the 
latest addi- 
tion to Messrs. 
Black’s deser- 
vedly success- 
ful colour- 
book series, is 
mainly con- 
cerned with 
Germany as it Photc. by Messrs. W. A. Mansell & Co., London, 
is to-day. The 
Rev. J. F. 
Dickie describes the cities, the villages, and the country, 
the homes and haunts of its famous men, such as Luther, 
Goethe, Beethoven and Wagner, relates the old legends and 
tells something of the past history of the places he des- 
cribes, and Messrs. E. T. and E. H. Compton have painted 
seventy-five beautiful, delicately finished pictures by 
way of illustration. This is an ideal guide-book, and we 
strongly recommend it to any who are desirous of learning 


1“ The Story of Rome.”’ By Mary Macgregor. 20 Plates in 
Colour by Paul Woodroffe, W. Rainey and Dudley Heath 
7s. 6d. net. (T. C. & E. C. Jack.) 

2 “Germany.” Painted by E. T. and E. Harrison Compton. 
Described by J. F. Dickie. 20s. net. (A & C Black.) 


From “Greuze and His Models "* (Hutchinson). 


to know Germany and the German people. More 
timely, and if anything larger in its scope and aim, is Mr. 
James Baker’s “‘ Austria: Her People and their Home- 
land.’”’* It is strange how little we know of Austria in 
this country—how few books have been written about it 
in the last half century. But Mr. James Baker has at 
length made ample amends for this neglect. He has 
travelled throughout Austria with Mr. Donald Maxwell, 
the artist, and has studied the home and business life of 
the varied 
parts of the 
Austrian Em- 
pire and the 
result is a 
soundly in- 
forming and 
thoroughly in- 
teresting book. 
Mr. Maxwell’s 
numerous 
‘colour pictures 
are painted 
with rare skill 
and are full of 
life and at- 
mosphere. 
The heart of 
the child and 
the imagina- 
tions of primi- 
tive man seem 
to be very 
much alike all 
the world 
over. I have 
just been 
reading the 
“ Folk-Tales 
of Bengal,’’* 
collected by 
the Rev. Lal 
Behari Day, 
and the 
“Myths and 
Legends of 
Japan,”> by 
F. Hadland 
Davis, and 
you find them 
Votive Offering. full of much 
(Wallace ( ollection, London.) the same 
gnomes and 
fairies, wicked giants or dwarfs, beautiful princesses and 
handsome lovers, and much the samemarvellousand magic 
doings as have from old time delighted the children of 
our Western world. There are differences, of course, 
for such stories can be infinitely varied; the fairies, 
elves, and supernatural beings have strangely different 


3“ Austria: Her People and their Homeland.” By James 
Baker. 48 Illustrations by Donald Maxwell. 21s. net. (John 
Lane. 

Polk-Tales of Bengal.” By the Rev. Lal Behari Day. 
32 Illustrations by Warwick Goble. 15s. net. (Macmillan.) — 

5 “Myths and Legends of Japan.” By F. Hadland Davis. 
32 Full-page Illustrations by Evelyn Paul. 7s. 6d. net. (Har- 
rap.) 
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Kinglake’s ‘‘ Eothen,’’? with the wonderful 
Rembrandtesque pictures of Mr. Frank 
Brangwyn is unquestionably one of the finest 
of the season’s art books. Brangwyn’s paint- 
ings are so full of thought and life that they 
do not reveal all that is in them to a casual 
glance ; their shadows are so subtly massed, 
that you need to look into some of his scenes. 
until your eyes grow used to their magic dark- 
ness, then from the depths new and newer 
beauty glimmers and grows upon you, the 
shadows are alive with it, a sky that seemed 
only a streak of glooming blue shows presently 
a hint of stars in it, a landscape that seemed. 
at first little more than a sombre smear reveals. 
the shape and foliage of its trees, the forms of 
men moving acrossit, and at length the whole: 
scene becomes as clear to you and as crowded 
with suggestion as if a cloud had gradually 
lifted from it. I am inclined to think that the 
paintings in this book are higher, rarer art 
than even “ Eothen’” itself is. 

All the world knows the Greuze girl, as Mr. 
John Rivers says in “Greuze and his Art’’® 
and ‘‘ no one who has seen her can ever for- 
get the sweet sting of her beauty,” and he 
writes of her and her characteristics and the: 
models from which Greuze painted her. His. 
book is an unconventional biography ; it tells. 
in a very attractive, gossipy fashion the story 
of Greuze’s life and loves, and gives a careful. 
and illuminating study of his character and his. 
art. Itis an uncommonly able and interesting 
piece of work, and the forty-two full-page 
engravings of Greuze’s paintings are most 


John Knox’s House, High Street. 


From “ Edinburgh” (Seeley). 


names, the magic of the tales may sometimes be more 
grotesquely or more imaginatively wonderful, but they 
are never so alien in matter or style, these fairy-stories 
of India and Japan, that an English child cannot be 
enthralled by them and believe in them. Mr. Day who 
wrote a memorable book on “‘ Bengal Peasant Life,” has 
travelled all about Bengal gathering up the old folk- 
tales from the lips of the natives, and these in his volume 
are some of “the old, old stories told by old Bengali 
women from age to age through a hundred generations.” 
Mr. Hadland Davis has gathered his tales together from 
a wide variety of authentic sources, and it is enough to 
say that his tales and legends are as fantastically and 
characteristically Japanese as Mr. Day’s are pensively 
or quaintly characteristic of the more sombrely imagina- 
tive Bengali. They are strange and fresh and freakishly 
fanciful and will appeal to our own children as fascinat- 
ingly as the German brothers Grimm or as our old familiar 
nursery legends do. The illustrations are exceptionally 
good ; you have the luxury and brilliant colouring and 
blazing splendour of India in Mr. Warwick Goble’s 
interpretations of ‘‘ The Folk-Tales of Bengal”’ ; and the 
softer lights, the quainter beauty, the grimmer, more 
grotesque terrors and gentler simplicities of the land of 
the chrysanthemum in Mr. Evelyn Paul’s charming colour 
drawings for the “‘ Myths and Legends of Japan.” 


admirably reproduced. 


Messrs. Bell have reissued in four separate 
and artistically bound volumes four more of 
the plays of Sir W. S. Gilbert that have already been pub- 
lished by them in collected form.* With Mr. W. Russell 
Flint’s charming illustrations, these are amongst the best 
and most desirable of gift-books. As a sort of recreation 
perhaps, after the heavy labour of writing his “ Life of 
Ruskin”’ Mr. E. T. Cook has written a delightful volume: 
on “The Homes and Haunts of John Ruskin.”* The draw- 
ings in colour and black and white that illustrate it are by 
Miss E. M. B. Warren ; when she was a beginner, Ruskin. 
saw some of her work, and encouraged her with his advice, 
and after his death, says Mr. Cook, “ she conceived the 
idea of making a pilgrimage in Ruskin’s footsteps to- 
the places where he lived or which he loved.” Then Mr. 
Cook was asked to write an account of those homes and 
haunts, and the result, in reading and in pictures, is one 
of the happiest, most entertaining books of the kind that 
I have ever had the good fortune to come across. 

A. 

1 “ Kinglake’s ‘Eothen.’’’ Illustrated in Colour by Frank. 
Brangwyn. 12s. 61. net. (Sampson, Low & Co.). 

2 ““Greuze and his Models.” By John Rivers. With 45 
Full-page Plates. tos. 6d. net. (Hutchinson.) 

3 “Princess Ida.’’-—‘‘ The Gondoliers.’’—‘‘ Ruddigore.”’— 
‘The Yeomen of the Guard.” By Sir W. S. Gilbert. 3s. 6d. 
net each. (Geo. Bell & Sons.) 

4 “The Homes and Haunts of John Ruskin.” By E. T. 
Cook. With 28 Illustrations in Colour from Original Drawings, 


and 16 in Black and White by E. M. B. Warren. 21s. net. 
(Geo, Allen.) 
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“THE BOOKMAN” PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


DECEMBER, I9I2. 


Answers to these competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should be 
forwarded not later than the 15th of the month to 


“The Prize Page,” THE Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Warwick Square, E.C. 


I.—A PRIZE oF ONE GUINEA is offered for the best 


RI We select for printing : 
original Lyric. 


II.—A Prize or HAtr A GUINEA is offered for the best REVOIR. 
quotation from English verse applicable to any I saw you after many years, 
review or the name of any author or book 
ere was no music in your voice, 
_ this number of THE BooKMAN. Your greeting hands were shrunk and cold, 
Preference will be given to quotations of a You had gleaned nothing from the years. 
humorous nature. 
‘ Yet there was music in your voice 
III.—A Prize OF THREE NEW Books is offered for the When once you bade me wake and see 
best original New Year’s Greeting addressed The wonder of the world around, 
to any living author, in not more than eight The glory of your love for me,— 
lines of verse. And I shall always hear your voice. 


IV.—A Prize oF HALF A GUINEA is offered for 
the best review in not more than one 
hundred words of any recently pub- 
lished book. Competitors should give the 
names of authors and publishers at head 
of their reviews. 


V.—A copy of THE BooKMAN will be sent posé 
free for twelve months to the sender of the 
best suggestion for THE BookKMAN Com- 
petitions. The Editor reserves the right 
to use any suggestions submitted. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 
FOR NOVEMBER. 


I1.—The Prize for the best Lyric is divided, 
and HALF A GUINEA is sent to Mr. Toman 
Boothroyd, of Holmleigh, Batley, and 
HALF A GUINEA to Miss Margaret K. 
McEvoy, of 3, Claremont Road, Crickle- 
wood, N.W., for the following : 


IF LOVE ENDURE. 


If Love endure, why weep, my Soul, for all 
The little sorrows that beset our way ? 
Why deck ourselves in desperate array ? 

We may be sure 
The sum of all our woes can be but small 
If Love endure ! 


lf Love endure, what count these little griefs 
That beat against the portal of our fears, 
And bring strange cups to carry off our tears ? 
We are secure, 
And they like wavelets beating at the reefs, 
If Love endure. 


Nay, Soul! though dark the pathways we have trod,— 
Though darker still a little while they be, 
Eyes dimmed with blinding tears shall not see 

Through ways obscure ; 
Let us the meantime fill with songs to God 
That Love endure. 
Toman Booruroyp. 


AUTUMN. 


Farewell, my love, the autumn leaves are falling ; 
The last pale rose has sighed itself to sleep ; 
Hark! that sad bird from yonder coppice calling 

And calling,—while our souls call, deep to deep. 


Since we are parting, love, we shall have pardon ; 
So rest your soul though summer’s flowers decay. 
I think yon sad bird sang in Eden’s garden 
When those first lovers wept and went away ; 


Yet they together went, and we go parted ;— 
Love’s summer blighted of its autumn sheaves. 

Yon bird will mate; but empty, broken-hearted, 
We say farewell among the falling leaves. 


MARGARET K. McEvoy. 


Wate--Melon Seller. 
From “An Artist in Egypt” (Hodder & Stoughton). 
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“Through the grasses playing 
Golden pipes they came, 


Calling, ever calling 


Robin by his name.” 


From “Elfin Song” (Blackie). 


The wonder of the world around ! 
Godlike, you gave it me to hold, 
A chalice for love’s ecstasy.— 
Pass on to-day, weak, poor and old, 
I know you not,— 
But where you stood, I kiss the ground. 


(T. La Chard, 34, Kildare Terrace, Bayswater, W.) 


TO LALAGE, A COQUETTE. 


Mademoiselle, when I came in that day to you, 
Little I recked you could do me an ill. 
Life was a comedy; love was a play to you, 
Men were your toys that you shattered at will. 
Smiling you glanced at me, straightway I fell— 
How did you manage it, Mademoiselle ? 


Mademoiselle, how you laughed at my love for you. 
I, a poor dreamer deluded by June. 
Thought I could reach to the heavens above for you, 
Climbed up a cobweb to snatch at the moon. 
Then the thread broke, and I dropped into—Hell!. . 
liumorous, wasn’t it, Mademoiselle ? 


Mademoiselle, it was only a game to you 
All the world knows that the queen does no wrong, 
If you have broken a heart, then small blame to you 
How should you guess it was, not over strong. 
So I absolve you and—bid you farewell, 
Give a good-day to you, Mademoiselle. 


(D. Tweeddale, 8, Weld Road, Birkdale.) 


From among the numerous Lyrics received, we specially 
commend those sent by Margaret McDonnell (Glasgow), 


Guenn, .’F.; Newnham (Gillingham),‘ Stanley 
Simpson (Birkenhead), Maud McDonald 
(Enfield), Mrs. Grenfell (Heavitree), David 
McCormack (Glasgow), Alice W. Linford (S. 
Tottenham), Joseph Poole Addey (Kingston- 
on-Thames), Robert Cogger (Dartford), Mrs. 
Shirley Thompson (Hythe), Alice Banks (South. 
Shields), Eleanor Turnbull (Ecclefechan), 
Walter G. Priest (Norwich), W. W. Pope 
(Notting Hill), Rev. F. Balch (Welshpool), 
Lettie Cole (Pontrilas), Miss M. K. Wiens 
(London, S.E.), Will Londen (Dunfermline), 
C. A. Renshaw (Sheffield), A. J. Caird (Edin- 
burgh), W. J. King (Catford), Emily Kington 
(Blairgowrie), John I. Leekie (Spennymoor), 
T. W. Maynard (London, W.), Frances High- 
more (Exeter), L. Healy (Chapelizod), Evelyn 
I. Banks (Sheffield), E. W. Priest (Norwich), 
Monica Baines (Fleet), M. L. T. (New Milton), 
Nell Roy (London, N.W.), D. A. Robinson 
(London, S.E.), Margery S. Lewis (Folke- 
stone), Bertram J. Saunders (Pontypridd), 
D. Hanbury (Bournemouth), Audrey Thomp- 
son (Hastings), Marion Cowall (Murrayfield), 
J. H. Gladwell (Worcester), Florence Bagster 
(Kendal), Wilfred Morris (Bodmin), D. K. 
Boileau (Bath), G. W. Turner (Burnley), Mary 
C. Jobson (Middleton-one-Row), Sybil H. 
Greves (Bournemouth), Robert Everall (Plais- 
tow), Agnes E. M. Baker (W. Hampstead), 
John Chapman (Bromley), L. M. Priest (Nor- 
wich), P. Selver (Redhill), G. J. Holme (Great 
Malvern), Sarah J. Cole (Nottingham), Miss. 
M. M. Crump (Golder’s Green), E. Irene Seaton. 
(Dresden), Arthur Waghorn (Addiscombe),. 
Isabel Lewis (Edinburgh), Arbel M. Aldous. 
(Saffron Walden), Ellen J. Clutterbuck 
(Brom'tey), E. F. Seymour (Kilburn), M. A. 
(Wood Green), Miss A. E. Richardson (London, 
S.E.), J. E. Jones (Cardiff), H. R. Smith 
(Newcastle-on-Tyne), M. L. Davies (Harro- 
gate), Phyllis Tweeddale (Southport), G. 
Lenorme (Bingley), N. D. Gullick (Bristol), 
W. H. Thompson (Birmingham), E. F. Parr 
(Bristol), Edwin Waters (Denmark Hill), G-. 
G. Jackson (Northampton), W. Stonehouse 
(Linton, Kent), Percy Thomas (Hornsey), E. 
Close (Shanklin), Bernard Delorme (Canon- 
bury), Fred E. Holt (Anerley), A. R.Williams (Worcester), 
Edward Griffiths (Liverpool), Ethel Tudge (Crickle- 
wood), D. Le Febvre (Jersey), O. T. Scarfe (Sunderland), 
Dorothy Poole (Godalming), Annie M. Willcock (Scar- 
borough), Clement H. Whitby (Yeovil), M. A. M. Mar- 
shall (Oxford), H. F. L. Cocks (Uxbridge), R. J. Preston 
(Norwich), B. Hughes (Llandudno), Mrs. Nevill Heard 
(Swanage), John Cadman (Southport), John Helston 
(London, S.W.), E. Hope (Bridlington), Keltie D. Dixon 
(Clapham), J. Drummond C. Monfries (London, S.W.), 
Dorothy G. Gibbings (Derby), Miss A. Clarke (High 
Wycombe), Donald R. Gooding (Southwold), R. King 
(Lewisham), Constance Goodwin (Clapham), Marjorie 
Ogle (Colne), C. S. Smith (New Cross), John M. Town- 
send (Hebden Bridge), A. S. Barnard (Walsall), J. H. 
Langlois (Roundhay), H. Elrington (Monkstown), 
D. H. R. Layton (Westgate), Esther M. Preston (London, 
W.), Miss E. M. Alston (Bury St.Edmunds), Florence 
M. Wilson (Bangor), M. G. Alexander (Maida Vale). 


4 


II.—TueE Prize oF HALF A GUINEA for the best quota- 
tion is awarded to Miss Beatrice Craig, of 
Craigdanagh, Straidanan, Londonderry, Ireland, 
for the following : 


A YEAR WITHOUT A CHAPERONE. By E sie 
M. CawTHornE. (John Long.) 


“TI sink dear mamma ought to know about dat!” 
W. S. GILBERT—The Precocious Baby. 
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We also select for printing : 


THE BLACKBERRY PICKERS. By Miss St. LEGER. 
(Messrs. Putnam’s Sons.) 
“What, will these hands ne’er be clean?” 
SHAKESPEARE.— Macbeth. 
(Ernest A. Carr, Lyndall, Park Crescent, Tonbridge.) 


THE WHITE COMPANY. By Sir A. Conan Doy_e. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.). 
“‘ There’s but a shirt and a half in all my Company.” 
SHAKESPEARE—King Henry IV. 
(E. A. Pearson, Branksome Road, Fleet.) 


III.—We have received a large number of Fairy 
Tales with morals touching on some prominent current 
topic, but unfortunately none reach publication standard. 
Most of them deal with the Woman’s Suffrage question, 
and are not terse nor pointed enough. The best comes 
from Miss Nellie Strutt, of 11, Rose Villas, Devonshire 
Road West, Merton, to whom the PrizE oF THREE NEW 
Books is awarded. 


IV.—THE Prize or HALF A GuInEA for the best Review 
in not more than a hundred words is awarded to 
Mr. Edgar Frere, of 
Imperial Chambers, 
Cursitor Street, 
Chancery Lane, 
W.C., for the fol- 
lowing : 


THY ROD AND THY STAFF. 
By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER 
Benson. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 


The vital interest of Mr. 
Benson's book lies in the fact 
that it is an analysis of the pro- 
cess known as “ regeneration,” 
written by a practical essayist. 
Five years ago the author had a 
nervous breakdown, and from 
this time he takes us, without 
a single jarring note, through 
an experience which ‘‘ may not 
be an unusual one,’”’ but which 
left him, speaking broadly, with 
an entirely new point of view. 
And rightly he decided to share 
his experience with others. How- 
ever painful self-revelation may 
be, there are cases when it isa 
duty—and this is one of them. 


We also select for print- 
ing : 


THE ROYAL ROAD. By 
ALFRED OLLIVANT. (Methuen.) 


All who lcve their fellows 
should read this book. A young 
leather-worker, sure and gay as 
the true cockney, is gradually 
overcome in the relentless 
struggle of the modern industrial 
world, and falls a victim to { 
tuberculosis. Hankey lives be- 
fore us, typical of modern dis- 
content and modern ideals: 
dazed and embittered by present 
injustice, but hopeful of a future 
in which Love shall adjust in- 
equalities and the dreamer realise 
his vision. The story is told 
with exquisite sympathy and 
insight. Edward Hankey, his 
wife ani child, and their great- 
hearted friends, Dr. and Miss 
English, are folk to love and 
remember. 


(Muriel Barnard, 5, Victoria 
Terrace, Walsall.) 


GEORGE BORROW: THE 66 
MAN AND HIS BOOKS. far 
By Epwarp THOMAS. ue 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


In writing this new estimate 
of George Borrow, Mr. Thomas 


has adopted the only reasonable and sane method of treating 
this unique personality. Instead of clothing his hero with the 
notions and ideas of the present day, in order that we may 
place Borrow on a convenient stand in our own private literary 
gallery, the biographer has been at pains to relieve him of ail 
the gauds that modern estimates have given him and, as a 
result, we see this wild gipsy figure in all his natural beauty and 
surroundings—just, indeed, as Borrow himself would have us 
see him. 


(F. W. Lawfield, 39, Mill Road, Cambridge.) 


THE JOYOUS ADVENTURES OF ARISTIDE PUJOL. 
By Witiiam J. Locke. (At the Bodley Head.) 

Aristide is a veritable son of Paragot, the Beloved Vagabond, 
inordinately possessed of the charm of Provengal gaiety, but 
lacking his ‘‘ father’s’ philosophic vein. For Aristide, through 
all his adventures and misadventures, persists possessed of an 
irrepressible optimism, an unfailing joie de vivre. His company 
might work upon our nerves, his impertinences jar, were we his 
victims. But, reading, one cannot fail to enjoy the tale of this 
mountebank’s presumptuous careers, whether in England or in 
Frarce ; for Mr. Locke, by his perfect touch of local and personal 
description, infects us with the charmingly irresponsible spirit 
of the children of Provence. 


(J. Drummond C. Monfries, 313, Upper Richmond 
Road, Putney, S.W.) 
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Enter the Princess, reading. 
From “ Princess Ida” (Bell). 
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THE LEE SHORE. By Rose Macau Lay. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Peter Margerison shoulders the burdens of others. He is one 
of the ‘“‘ Have-nots,’’ nothing can he hold—luck, friendship, 
love—but, finally triumphant, he attains the lee-shore where 
he can ‘‘lose and laugh.’’ Although we read the last pages 
with a lump in the throat, longing for happiness to come to 
him, we would not have it otherwise. Peter prosperous is 
unthinkable. We know that the failure is made of nobler stuff 
than Denis, the ‘‘ Have,’’ who wins everything, even taking 
from Peter his love Lucy. Sentiment is here, but it rings true ; 
Miss Macaulay never stoops to sentimentality. 


(Miss Bertha C. Priestley, 10, Great Ormond Street, 
London, W.C.) 


ALGIERS, THE SAHARA AND THE NILE. 
By RacuaEL Humpureys. (W. J. Ham-Smith.) 


A pleasant, simply-written account of a winter’s journeying ; 
absolutely unpretentious and with no straining after effect, 
though with an under-current of enthusiasm for “‘ fresh fields 
and pastures new.” It contains passages of unhackneyed 
description of scenes in the Near East that wake the longing in 
the reader to see for himself its brilliant colouring and vivid 
contrasts. The whole book is apparently written, without 
thought of publication, simply for the pleasure of living over 
again in memory the experiences of a pleasant journey, and its 
very simplicity of style makes the recital of interest to the 
world at large. 


(Miss Henrietta M. Auden, Alderdene, Church Stretton.) 


THE REVELATION OF GEORGE MEREDITH.* 


By Dr. WILLIAM BARRY. 


‘flor year we had Richard Wagner’s life, told by 
himself with a frankness and a vivacity which 
carried the serious reading world by storm. Even those 
who imagined that they knew the man “ intus et in cute,” 
found that there was much they had not dreamt of, a 
greatness in doing and suffering of which his musical 
drama gave evidence indeed, but which it never could 
exhaust on the stage. Meredith, a name to endure in 
English prose certainly, perhaps in rhyme also, was 
hidden from his generation far more deeply than Wagner, 
by achievements as debatable, yet never, until his closing 
period, known except as curiosities to the public at 
large. Whether that public does anything but pretend 
to read his works ‘now, I should not like to pronounce. 
But they are published and sold to an extent which 
would have amazed the Victorian England of 1866; 
and in these Letters we come almost suddenly upon the 


* “Letters of George Meredith.’’ Collected and Edited by 
his Son. 2 Vols. 21s. net. (Constable & Co.) 


man himself. A very great man, cast in a mould heroic 
and magnificent ; not English, far from conventional, 
impassioned, resolute, affectionate, reserved, and not 
to be mistaken for another in the long gallery of those 
celebrities most of whom outrivalled his fame while 
they lived, yet cannot from henceforth eclipse him where 
he moves in his own sphere. 

It is no slight tribute when reviewers (though they 
will sometimes clutch at any adjective to make a sen- 
tence) are led towards the word ‘‘ Shakespearean ’”’ in 
speaking of dead greatness. Yet the quiet, unceasing 
display of intellectual power in Meredith’s correspond- 
ence has prompted more than one critic to venture on 
those canonizing syllables, as if an epitaph not unfit for 
the daring and sure thinker who could never be taken 
off his guard. As a story-teller Meredith did not enter 
into his kingdom. He was wanting in the gift of narra- 
tive, the flow or the epic simplicity by which a tale 
comes trippingly on the tongue. Not on this account 


Bonneville and the Brezon. 


“From “Homes and Haunts ot Ruskin” (Allen). 
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will he be likened to 
the king of drama- 
tists. But the spark 
of life was in his 
creations; and, in 
the mind that visibly 
brooded over them, 
a concentration of 
thought sometimes 
almost terrifying 
showed how beyond 
formal philosophy 
there may be in 
romance a depth, a 
range, recalling the 
secret potencies of 
Nature itself, shaping 
men and women to 
fulfil their doom. It 
is the same strong 
intellect, in earnest or 
at play, that has 
thrown off these 
letters without an 
effort, and that be- 
trays the peculiar 
affinity with Shakespeare. Thus, we say, he might 
have written between his productions at the Globe, to 
close friends, with an irresistible spirit or a piercing 
pathos, acting his own life tragically in pensive mood, 
yet again taking it as a frolic, but always getting his 
terms out of events and his profit for reflection. 
Tragically, one must repeat. The letters do not 
attempt a task which Meredith perhaps would have 
rather left undone. They give us no biography in a 
<omplete sense. And the discreet editor is sparing of 
elucidations. A very fine problem-play might be con- 
‘structed on the lines of Meredith’s experiences from first 
to last. His ancestry, including “the great Mel” of 
“* Evan Harrington ” ; his religious training in a Moravian 
school at Neuwied on the Rhine ; his adventures when 
a young man adrift from home as a London journalist ; 
here, surely, we discern the opening chapters of a career 
not destined to be common. His marriage with Mrs. 
Nicholls, daughter of Thomas Love Peacock, follows, 
and it turns to disaster. Was he thinking of his first 
wife when he ascribed to Diana of the Crossways her 
beauty, irrepressible wit, and married troubles? We 
are told that it was “diamond cut diamond,” with 
Meredith and his too gifted partner. The sad incidents 
are spared us. Left with his little son, this Richard 
Feverel (for the most Shakespearean of his characters is 
himself) fronts life boldly, is wrapped up in the child, 
almost dies when he is hurt ; and, with poetry cherished 
as his true calling, he offers to England novels which it 
will not look at. His letters to the fascinating Dr. 
Jessop, the boy’s schoolmaster, who has so much more 
of his presence than the father can get, are beautiful. 
And all through Arthur’s boyhood there is the sense of 
a very perfect devotion lavished on him with exquisite 
tenderness. We do not anticipate the later years when 
this young man turned into his own path, travelled aloof 
from his father, and estrangement came. The end is 
melancholy. How difficult does genius make the com- 


Cochem. 


From “Germany” (Black). 


mon life! The philosophy which sees in great original 
men something abr.ormal may take illustration from this 
obscurely indicated story of Meredith and his eldest son. 
It is a page for Schopenhauer. Happily, in the second 
marriage love found its reward. 

But, fail as he might to charm the novel reader and 


to win his son’s confidence, the strong man never drooped. 


He was in various ways an unbeliever even of a violent 
sort, taking delight in his Bradlaugh, then vociferous, 
almost French-Jacobin when he touched on orthodox 
articles of belief, and enthusiastic for John Morley’s 
first aggressive manner, long since given up by Viscount 
Morley of Blackburn. ‘‘ O Meredith,” one can scarcely 
help exclaiming, “ great is thy agnostic faith, yet not 
so great as thou deemest!” He belonged to a passing 
group of sentimental rebels against Christian dogma, of 
whom Leslie Stephen, Admiral Maxse, Cotter Morrison, 
may be quoted as instances; while Lord Morley and 
Mr. Frederic Harrison remain to tell a later age what 
many Liberals thought about religion forty years ago. 
These all achieved renown; but perhaps their most 
remarkable quality was a turn for friendship, a kindli- 
ness in private life that has endeared them to wide 
circles in which their doctrines meet scanty welcome or 


‘none at all. Meredith, not troubled by the proverbial 


shyness of the English temper at which he so pleasantly 
smiled, was in the glory and triumph of his attachments 
an Elizabethan, not a modern. His worship of Admiral 
Maxse paused only a little way on this side of idolatry. 
His lively boy-like fun with Sir William Hardman has 
many a surprising caper that will remind us of Charles 
Lamb or of Lewis Carroll. He is always ready to make 
friends. But his finest inspirations, as we might expect, 
descend upon the creator of Clara Middleton and her 
compeers when he is writing to women. All the world 
has been lately enchanted with reminiscences from the 
pen of Mrs. Janet Ross; and the letters addressed to 
that name in the present volumes will be studied eagerly. 


— 
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For deep sustained observations, running almost into a 
system, we may turn to the correspondence with Lady 
Ulrica Baring, which abounds in them. To Miss Alice 
Brandreth, afterwards Mrs. J. G. Butcher; to his 
daughter, Mrs. Sturgis ; to his grand-daughter, Dorothy, 
words grave and gay, wise and laughter-provoking, are 
sent freely, without a dream of publication, by the man 
whose greatness did not depend on acknowledgment, 
but, making him a sovereign in his own right, gave him 
liberty of speech where and how he would. He admired 


yet sharply criticised Tennyson, too much in his Idylls. 
a drawing-room poet. He defied Ruskin’s claims to 
autocracy. In mood, at last, he was an austerely loyal 
believer, without hope for anything personal after death, 
but still a believer, in the reason and the justice by 
which the universe is carried forward. So, at all events, 
I construe George Meredith. As for these letters, they 
furnish at once his monument and his revelation. What- 
ever may be lost of his writings, they will survive and 
he in them. 


THE POETRY OF GEORGE MEREDITH.* 


By ALICE MEYNELL. 


EORGE MEREDITH as a poet teaches explicitly ; 
as a novelist implicitly, or with a word indirect, 
a look askance, and by means of a lesson rehearsed for 
our observation rather than spoken for our conning. 
But in prose and verse he teaches, and in verse emphati- 
cally, with reiteration, and insistence, and the announce- 
ment of a law, “‘ Thou shalt love thy mother Nature 
with all thy heart, and with all thy mind, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy strength. Thou shalt put 
thy whole trust in her. She is benign even when she 
seems cruel, albeit she loves thee not at all.’”’ This 
is the first and great commandment. And the 
second is like unto it : ‘‘ Thou shalt not love thyself.” 
It is chiefly in poetry that this law can be delivered ; 
for in poetry personification is not only permitted, 
it is prescribed. Meredith proclaims a_ personal 
Nature, and predicates of her the “intention,” 
the “‘ wish,” the “aim,” the “care,”’ the “ will.” 
We are compelled to ask ourselves, How much is 
philosophy, and how much is poetry? Would 
Meredith, in prose, attribute this foresight, this 
intention @ parte ante to the lawgiver—Nature, who 
made the law of the survival of the fittest, for 
example ? All men recognize and confess the law 
in action and after action; Meredith, the poet, 
recognizes it as a design, as it were, before action. 
Paley’s is not a more respectful recognition ; but 
Paley does not use the feminine pronoun. Now the 
question, How much is philosophy, and how much is 
poetry ? is obviously very important to the students 
of Meredith’s philosophy, less momentous to the 
readers of his poetry; let me be allowed to cite 
one personal recollection in this case. This is that 
Mr. Meredith habitually used the same forms of 
speech and of thought in the prose of conversa- 
tion: Nature ‘‘does not care,’ and “ Nature’s 
intention,” ‘‘ Nature’s only wish,” and phrases of 
like significance. 

Honouring the personality of a law-giver, Meredith 
observes the law of the lives of animals and vegetables 
upon earth, submits hisintellect toall that seems unkind 
or imperfect there, accepts all, loves all, and gives back 
to all his own blessing as a creature. It is when he 
professes to draw from Nature the tables of the moral 


* “The Poetical Works of George Me.ediih.” 
Notes by G. M. Trevelyan. 7s. 6d. net. (Constable.) 


With 


law that we question the poet who limits himself, who 
circumscribes himself, by the art of poetry, who takes 
refuge, as it were, in its imagery, who encloses himself 


_ within the boundaries of the art, and also gives himself 


the liberties of the fancy without which poetry is not 
poetry. Meredith professes, in verse and rhyme and 
imagery, to find all moral law in the Earth, our only 
visible friend, our only teacher, the only revelation of 
whatever Power— 


‘“‘The great Unseen, never the dark Unknown—” 


From “The Book of Caiuts and IIcroes” (Longmans). 
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is above and beyond her. ‘‘ Never the dark unknown,” 
because that Power has revealed itself in Nature. I say 
“ professes” advisedly. I cannot see that he does more. 
Meredith loved the unit—the child, the friend; the 
Nature he adored loves only the species much, the genus 
more, the unit not at all. An inexplicable love—for 
love, personal love, he predicates of her—which enthusi- 
astically and aforethought provides for the multiplica- 
tion of units she cares nothing for! The question of 
revelation is all. The definite religions are for another 
system ; asserting that morality—if it does not begin 
where Nature leaves off—develops, corrects, alters, 
chastises the revelation of the earth and her laws. They 
aver that Meredith’s “‘ great Unseen” is not “ the dark 
Unknown” because when the consciousness of moral 
good and evil was established—established for ever—in 
man, and in man alone, a direct appeal to that con- 
sciousness, now become conscience, became the chief 
necessity of the world, and—in several forms—took 
place. Morality is assuredly the greatest fact on Earth ; 
but, as assuredly, Earth does not suffice for it. In our 
human kind we have all seen some foolish little mother 
looking with unintelligent wonder upon an illustrious 
son. If Earth is, as Meredith will have her, the mother 
of Morality, then is Morality such an alien son. 

To his love of the Earth—the heart-whole, all-trusting, 
optimistic, courageous, submissive love he bore her—we 
owe Meredith’s most wonderful poems. To the woods, 
on the moss, on the track of wild life, with exquisite 
tenderness, with joy such as human happiness fails to 
inspire in hearts less exquisite than his, with rapture of 
heart, without a “‘ whimper” for the pain he found 
there, but with a valorous pity, this great poet betook 
himself. He counted all the cost of his love and his 
creed. Much that is human he overcame within himself, 
or thought that he overcame. The peace he found was 
not without an agonising novitiate. Some solitary cruci- 
fixion of the heart, such as his great contemporary, 
Coventry Patmore, underwent in a man’s love for women, 
Meredith underwent in his love of the woods. Patmore’s 
poem—the struggle over—is of heavenly grief, Meredith’s, 
of earthly rapture. And both were spiritual men, and 
knew man to be a spirit. With a heart so subdued at 
once and so ennobled, Meredith faced the facts of Nature, 
using the incomparable alertness and sweetness of his 
observation, and using it with a strange delicacy ; for 
the urbanity of his character, so constant in his letters, 
so charming in his manners, was his in the enchanted 
woods. Urbanity is a pleasantly paradoxical word to 
use in regard to one who dared thus to trust his own 
mind with the problem of wild life. But George Mere- 
dith was the most civilized of men. “ Civilized” was 
with him a favourite word in commendation of his 
friends. No professed lover of country life, having half 
Meredith’s love for it, has had half his urbanity. And 
he knew—and conquered his grief in knowing—that the 
wild thing must go down before the cultivated. He 
compelled himself to acquiesce in the killing of the 
young fox; though, for my part, I think he need not 
have so subdued his heart as to consent to “ sport 
And his own bearing observed the perfection of manners ; 
it belonged to the time, gone by now, when it was per- 
missible to speak of manners; he practised even the 
little tricks of that time—worth remembering because 


” 


The Jelly Fish and the Monkey. 


From “Myths and Legends of Japan” (Harrap). 


they were significant—and had an obvious dislike of the 
more modern bearing and address in which manners are, 
as it were, negative; with him they were positive. 
And even thus he cherished the worm, the snake, the 
bird, the seasons, and the wildest of all the winds. 

It is rightly that the true student of this great 
poet gives almost his whole attention to the philosophy 
—‘‘ my philosophy” he called it with grave appropria- 
tion—for the sake of which nearly all his poetry was 
written. Nearly, but not all. Outside of this persistent 
“‘ Reading of Earth,’’ and sermon on the text of the read- 
ing, are the great dramatic poems, “‘ Attila,” “‘ Napoléon,” 
and other ‘“‘ Poems of Tragic Life,” in which action and 
passion brandish a vitality of words altogether amazing ; 
and the quieter but no less vital drama of “ Modern 
Love,” ‘“ Love in a Valley,” and their kind. And here, 
and throughout, appears, conspicuous, not fantastic, not 
habitual, not disproportionately exhibited, a marvellous 
vocabulary. Perhaps no reader pauses necessarily upon 
Meredith’s vocabulary, for there is no obvious research 
in its high distinction (let us except some of the Odes 
on French history). It is to what I dare to call the 
pocket vocabulary of such poets as Swinburne that our 
unwilling attention is compelled. So with Meredith as 
a metrist. There are refinements in the mere mechanism 
of his verse—the punctual relation of syllables, for ex- 
ample, at the conclusion of one line and the beginning of 
the next—such as I have not found in any other poet, 
Shakespeare always excepted. To make an unwilling 
comparison of different arts, the “ music”’ of Swinburne 
seems a tune, while Meredith’s is a melody. It is, there- 
fore, as a singer of words, among other and greater 
qualities, that George Meredith stands among the score 
of major poets of our incomparable literature. 

Mr. Trevelyan’s edition is a masterpiece of knowledge 
and care. 
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MRS. GASKELL’S BIRTHPLACE. 


By Mrs. H. CHADWICK. 


HE glory of England centres largely around her 
literary shrines, as is testified by the number of 
pilgrims from all parts of the world who flock to the 
haunts and homes associated with authors whose works 
have enriched our literature. It is the birthplace of a 
great man or woman which naturally claims the first 
consideration in these pious pilgrimages. For nearly 
half a century the devotees of Mrs. Gaskell have had to 
be content with the scanty information regarding her 
birthplace which appeared in the biographical sketches 
in the Dictionary of National Biography, and the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, written from information supplied 
by the members of Mrs. Gaskell’s family. Here it was 
merely stated that the author of “Cranford” was born 
in Lindsey Row, Chelsea. This, of course, was too 
indefinite, and many who were interested in Mrs. Gaskell 
and her works have long wished to know the exact house 
in which she was born. As the name Lindsey Row has 
now almost passed into oblivion, few even of the oldest 
inhabitants of Chelsea can locate it to-day, for previous 
to the celebration of the Gaskell Centenary in September, 
1910, when I gave an account of Mrs. Gaskell’s birthplace,* 
many, including troops of Americans, I am told, had to 
leave Chelsea, with its wealth of literary associations, 
without satisfying their desire to gaze on the very house 

in which Mrs. Gaskell first saw the light. 
, Unfortunately, Mrs. Gaskell’s own daughters have 
never been able to help materially in the matter. All 
that they knew was that their mother was born in a 
modest house in Lindsey Row, on the Thames Embank- 
ment, and that the house had a small enclosed forecourt. 
This was a remembrance they cherished from a drive which 
they had with their mother some time before her death. 

* Mrs. Gaskell: Haunts, Homes and Stories. (Pitman.) 


In response to many appeals, and also for their own 
satisfaction, Mrs. Gaskell’s daughters, some years .ago, 
employed a specialist to explore Chelsea, with the object 
of locating their mother’s birthplace, but the search was 
unsuccessful, and it was concluded that further efforts 
were useless. It is not surprising that Mrs. Gaskell’s 
daughters did not know the house in which their mother 
was born, for she died very suddenly and quite unex- 
pectedly at Holybourne, Hants, in November, 1865, and 
her daughters had always lived in Manchester, except 
when at boarding school. 

Although so much has been said about Mrs. Gaskell’s 
wish not to have her life written, I have always cherished 
an idea that in the beautiful and quiet home at Holy- 
bourne, which Mrs. Gaskell had purchased with the 
proceeds of her last novel, ‘‘ Wives and Daughters,” 
she would have written her own life story, much on the 
lines of that of her friend Mrs. Fletcher, which was 
printed at first for private circulation only. If that had 
been so, we should have had a description of her birth- 
place, and probably an authoritative reply to the hard 
criticism which was levelled at the head of the biographer 
of Charlotte Bronté, for I have good reasons for stating 
that what Mrs. Gaskell wrote regarding the Bronté 
home was obtained from what she considered to be abso- 
lutely reliable sources, and she concluded that it was 
perfectly accurate in every detail. 

It was generally believed that the house in which Mrs. 
Gaskell was born had been demolished, but I have proved 
beyond a shadow of doubt that Mrs. Gaskell was born 
on September 29th, 1810, in a house which is now known 
as 93, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea. There she lived for the 


first nine months of her life, after which her parents 
removed to 3, Beaufort Row in June, 1811. 


This house 


| 


alk). 


Old Lindsey Row, Chelsea (now Cheyne W 
From a water colour painting by W. W. Burges in the Chelsea Free Library. 
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93, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, the 
M. Chadwick. birthplace of Mrs. Gaskell. 


has since been demolished to make room for the Beau- 
fort Mansions in Beaufort Street. It was at 3, Beaufort 
Row that her mother died at the end of October, 1811, 
and the year-old baby was taken to live with her Aunt 
Lumb at Knutsford. Afterwards, when about fourteen 
years of age, she was sent to school at Stratford-on-Avon, 
and three years later she returned to Chelsea to nurse 
her father, who had been stricken with paralysis. After 
nearly two years suffering he died, leaving his second 
wife with two children, Catherine and William. This 
sad two years was the only part of the Chelsea life that 
Mrs. Gaskell could remember. Unfortunately, the 
stepmother and Elizabeth Cleghorn Stevenson—to give 
Mrs. Gaskell her maiden name—were almost strangers 
to each other previous to the father’s illness, and the 
beautiful young daughter had a trying time during the 


Copyright. Birth Certificate of Elizabeth Cleghorn 
Stevenson (Mrs. Gaskell). 


By permission of the Registrar General. 


two years she lived at Chelsea. This is probably the 
reason she did not visit more frequently in later life the 
haunts of her birthplace, for, in one of her letters to 
Mary Howitt, in 1838, she says: “‘ Long ago I lived in 
Chelsea occasionally with my father and stepmother, and 
very, very unhappy I used to be; and if it had not been 
for the beautiful, grand river, which was an inexplicable 
comfort to me, and a family of the name of Kennett, 
I think 
my child’s 
heart would 
have  bro- 
ken.” 

It is now 
nearly fifty 
years since 
Mrs. Gas- 
kell died, 
and the ap- 
proach of 
the Gaskell 
Centenary 
in 1910 cau- 
sed many 
interesting 
facts to be 
brought to 
light, which 
otherwise 


Copyright. 
would pro- sonofthe Design of the Medallion 


or to be fixed on the birth- 
bably have Counell ‘pais place of Mrs. Gaskell. 
passed into 


oblivion. Previous writers, however, who referred. to 
Mrs. Gaskell’s life had to recognise that her actual 
birthplace was unknown, and they simply quoted the 
vague reference from the Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy and the Encyclopedia Britannica. Finding that 
relatives and friends of Mrs. Gaskell could not help me, 
in February, 1909, I wrote to the London County Council, 
which has always been interested in the literary land- 
marks of London. The reply was that the Memorial 
Committee had previously 
investigated the matter, and 
had come to the conclusion 
that the house had been 
demolished about the year 
1830. Curiosity prompted 
me, however, to visit the 
part of Chelsea which was 
associated with Mrs. Gaskell’s 
birth. 


My first difficulty was to 
tind Lindsey Row, and after 
interviewing no less than 
seven of the old residents 
of Chelsea, including anti- 
quarians and authors who 
dealt with the history of 
“the little village of palaces,” 
I was unable to determine 
which part of Cheyne Walk 
was once known as Lindsey 
Row. After consulting old 
maps and plans in the Chelsea 


. 
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Library, I concluded that it extended from the 
corner of Beaufort Street, formerly Beaufort Row, to 
the end of Milman Street—thirteen houses in all. My 
next point was to be quite sure which of these thirteen 
houses had been rebuilt, for I was still under the impres- 
sion that the Memorial Committee of the London County 
Council had good evidence to support their conclusion. 
My own limited knowledge of architecture convinced me 
that, judging by appearances, all the houses were old, 
and none of them seemed to have been rebuilt as recently 
as 1830. To confirm my opinion I was fortunate in 
being permitted to search the old rate books of Chelsea 
from the year 1777, the year in which Mrs. Gaskell’s 
birthplace was built. In the rate books I found that 
Lindsey Row consisted of twelve houses, described as 
“in or near Beaufort Gardens.” 

The following is a copy 
of the Register of Rates 
for the September quarter 
of 1810—the time of Mrs. 
Gaskell’s birth. 


LINDSEY Row. 


Rateable Rates 
Value : "paid: 
4 


£23 Captain 

McKilwaine t I I 
£20 William 

Stephens o18 4 
£60 Mary Smith 3 2 4 


The “ William Step- 
hens” is a clerk’s error, 
as Iexplainedin my article 
on “The Mother of the 
Author of ‘Cranford’”’ 
published in the January 
Number of THE BOOKMAN 
for 1912 ; the entry should 
have been William Steven- 
son, which is the name of 
Mrs. Gaskell’s father, who 
appears afterwards in the 
rate books as Stephenson, 
and also as Stevenson. 
Continuing my research, I 
found that “William 
Stevens” (Stevenson) took 
possession of the house at the Midsummer half-quarter of 
180g, paying six shillings as his proportion of the rate for 
that quarter. Atthistime I alsofounda William Stephen- 
‘son was appointed keeper of the Records in the Treasury 
office, which was the position Mrs. Gaskell’s father held 
in London. In the old Chelsea Directory, William 
Stephenson is entered as a tenant in Lindsey Row. 
In the rate books, Mr. Stevenson’s name appeared as 
the twelfth in the list of tenants of Lindsey Row, Miss 
Smith occupying the thirteenth—the large house known 
as Belle Vue House, with a rateable value {60, whilst 
Captain McKilwaine was the tenth, and was rated on {23. 
These three houses are still assessed in the same ratio, 
though their values have risen considerably. I had 
thus proved that William Stevenson lived next to Belle 
Vue House, which was then the corner house in Lindsey 
Row, and from the rate books of 1822 I found that 


Photo by Warwick Brooks, Manchester. 
Elizabeth Cleghorn Stevenson (Mrs. 
Gaskell) before her marriage. 
From a miniature painted in Edinburgh about 1330. 


Thomas E. Flood built Belle Vue Cottage, adjoining Belle 
Vue House, which now stands at the corner of Beaufort 
Street, Chelsea. 

The fact that William Stevenson lived next to Belle 
Vue House was a great help in tracing the birthplace of 
Mrs. Gaskell, both backwards and forwards in the rate 
books, which were not kept so methodically in those days 
as they are now. In order to find the date when the 
house was built, I traced its history back to 1777, when 
the words ‘‘ A new house empty,” appear in the rate 
book, and opposite is the name of Captain McKilwaine, 
the ground landlord, as I found by consulting the present 
owner, who holds the title deeds which are dated 1777 
and which prove that the land was bought by Mr. John 
Hatchett from Captain McKilwaine, though the land on 
which the next house was built belonged to Lord Cadogan. 

I had now evidence 
that Mrs. Gaskell’s father 
lived at the house which 
was 12, Lindsey Row ac- 
cording to the rate books, 
though the two houses 
adjoining Belle Vue House 
came to be known as Nos. 
rt and 2, Belle Vue as the 
old sign-plate on the wall 
still shows. 

My next point was to 
discover when the house 
built in 1777 had, accord- 
ing to the information I 
had received, been demol- 
ished. The rate books up 
to 1827 showed that the 
house was occupied by 
different tenants, for 
William Stevenson removed 
from 12, Lindsey Row, to 
3, Beaufort Row, in June 
1811. In the September 
quarter of the year 1827, 
in the space where the ten- 
ant’sname usually appears, 
was a large cross in pencil, 
and the words “ To be left 
blank until occupied.” In 
1828, 1829 and 1830 there 
was a blank, and in 1831 the letter E. (for empty, I 
presume) appeared ; but in the June quarter of 1834 a 
Mr. Felix Whitmore was entered as tenant. 

I am told by an old resident of Chelsea, that although 
the house was entered as empty in the rate books for no 
less than seven years, Mr. Charles Hatchett, an anti- 
quarian and collector, who was the owner of the house, 
and owner and occupier of Belle Vue House next door, 
used it as a store house for his large collection of pictures, 
bric-a-brac, etc., and this seems to be borne out by the 
fact that Mr. Hatchett paid an additional rate during 
those years. From June, 1834, the house has been ten- 
anted, and for several years, Mr. Carée, the well-known 
architect to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, lived next 
door, and his conclusion that the house had been built 
before 1830 helped to prove the case. 

The fact that the house was not credited with rates 
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for some years evidently led previous investigators to 
conclude that it had been demolished, although at the 
time it was only fifty years old. The title deeds show 
that the father of the present owner bought the house 
in 1851, and that it was an old house when he purchased 
it. The title deeds and the evidence derived from the 
rate books both prove that the present 93, Cheyne Walk, 
formerly 1, Belle Vue and previous to that 12, Lindsey 
Row, is the actual house in. which Mrs. Gaskell was 
born. 

The Chelsea rate books have been transferred to the 
Town Hall, but in the summer of 1909, when I spent 
two days examining them, they were kept at the office 
of the Board of Guardians. It was unfortunate that 
Mrs. Gaskell’s birth certificate merely stated that she 
was born in Belle Vue, Chelsea, but as no number is 
given, it does not help in determining which of the four 
houses now known as Belle Vue was the actual birthplace, 
nor does it prove that the house now known as 93, Cheyne 
Walk is the one described as Belle Vue, Chelsea, so that 
without the title deeds and the evidence of the rate 
books, the birth certificate does not prove the actual 


birthplace to be in existence, though it settles the question 
of the date. 

The many devotees of the author of “ Cranford” will 
be glad to know that as a result of my investigations, 
the Memorial Committee of the London County Council 
has decided to place a bronze memorial tablet on 93, 
Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, to commemorate the birthplace 
of Mrs. Gaskell. The design has been decided, and the 
tablet will shortly be fixed on the house. 

Mrs. Gaskell was proud of being “‘ a Londoner by birth’’ 
and though London has been tardy in establishing this 
literary landmark, yet it will be the first memorial,tablet 
fixed to a house occupied by the author of “‘ Cranford ”’ 
and the distinguished biographer of Charlotte Bronté. 
Knutsford has its Gaskell Tower in quaint King Street ; 
Manchester has its Gaskell Collection of the author’s 
works, housed in the Moss Side Library, and there is 
a memorial tablet to the memory of Mrs. Gaskell in the 
Unitarian Chapel, Cross Street, Manchester. Chelsea will 
shortly add one more to its list of literary shrines, and 
will thus mark in a fitting manner the birthplace of one 
of the greatest women writers of the Victorian era. 


Hew Books. 


THE LOEB SERIES OF TRANSLATIONS 
FROM THE CLASSICS.* 


Every humanist will sympathize with the aims of the 
enterprising founder of this series. Mr. Loeb, in the 
general preface which is prefixed to each volume, tells 
us that the idea of this Library was suggested to him by 
Mr. Salomon Reinach, the French savant, and that his 
imagination was deeply stirred by the thought that in it 
“‘ might be found a practical and attractive way to revive 
the lagging interest in ancient literature which has for 
more than a generation been a matter of so much con- 
cern to educators.’’ That the combination of text and 
translation on pages facing each other is both practical 
and attractive cannot be gainsaid. It is that of the Didot 
series and of others that Mr. Loeb cites. The standard 
English edition of Sophocles is a familiar example, 
and within recent times it has been adopted in two editions 
of Catullus. Mr. Loeb has secured for his scheme the 
countenance of an ‘“‘ Advisory Council ’’ of an international 
character in a body of ten scholars of acknowledged posi- 
tion, which does not however include any Latinist of the 
first rank (for Prof. W. G. Hale of Chicago counts chiefly 
as a grammarian) ; and, as general editors, Mr. T. E. Page 
and Dr. W. H. D. Rouse, whose capacity to direct an 
undertaking that has both literary and educational import- 
ance requires no proving to an English public. Nor (to 
speak here of externals) has the Library been less fortunate 
in its printers. The type and paper are excellent, the 
pages of a convenient size and the volumes handy to hold. 
The only fault to be found is that the lines of verse should 
have been numbered in accordance with common practice 
in five’s, and not in ten’s, which makes it more difficult 
to find one’s place. 

The terms of the general preface, and the contents of 
the first ten volumes, raise directly the question : ‘‘ What 
should a translation be ?’’ and both of these suggest that to 
this question there is more than one answer. Some of the 
translations are new; others are revisions of older ones. 


* The Loeb Classical Library. Edited by T. E. Page, M.A., 
and W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. First to volumes. Cloth 5s. net; 
Leather 6s. 6d. net, each vo‘'ume. (Heinemann.) 


Mr. Way’s Euripides is in verse; Mr. Butler’s Proper- 
tius in prose. It is clear that there should be some 
reason for these disparities either in the essential theory 
of translation itself or in the conditions of its application. 
Translation on the old lines has been compared to engrav- 
ing ; its operations are minute, punctilious and slow. But 
the methods of our modern paraphrast, the plaything of 
the reaction against literality, may be compared to the 
scene-painter’s. His reproductions are lively and true, 
provided you do not look too close. Details must be 
sacrificed, lines thickened and colours heightened, to suit 
the position of the spectator. When a translation of this 
kind is placed side by side with the original, of which it 
professes to be a copy, dissatisfaction is sure to arise and 
to create a sense of discomfort, which will be great if the 
reproduction is seen to be false as well as inadequate. Let 
me illustrate the risk of this from Mr. Sargeaunt’s ver- 
sion of Terence. The slaves in Terence consistently 
address their masters by name; Mr. Sargeaunt as consist- 
ently renders the proper name by “ Sir.’’ This modern- 
izing certainly gives greater life to the translation, and 
just as certainly it obliterates a characteristic touch of 
ancient manners, which may be paralleled from the modes 
of address current in certain towns in the North of England. 
And we may be content with Davus’s “‘ Seems to me a 
damned improbable story,’’ till we compare it with “‘ mi 
quidem hercle non fit ueri simile ’’’ Andr., 1.224. Fidelity, 
not force, must be the first aim of the translator, and his 
guiding principle should be that of all idiomatic renderings 
of his original the one nearest to that original is best. 

The use of an archaic translation is exposed to dangers 
of its own. It practically interposes another medium 
between our mental vision and its object. To change the 
metaphor, the genuine flavour of antiquity is dashed with 
Elizabethan or Jacobean sauce. In the translation of 
‘* St. Augustine’s Confessions,’”’ adapted by Dr. Rouse, this 
makes itself felt less than it would elsewhere owing to the 
prevalence of the symbolic and the traditional in the 
expression of religious emotions. 

As for the translation of verse, far harder task than 
that of prose, I am with those who hold, as Conington did, 
that the metrical form of an original is a feature which the 
translator is bound to preserve—if he can ; and so I welcome 
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the inclusion in the series of a Euripides in verse. Failing 
this, and, unhappily, in many cases it must remain a counsel 
of perfection, I think that the rendering of a verse original 
should be differentiated in rhythm from prose; and I am 
glad to see that, consciously or unconsciously, Mr. Butler’s 
version of Propertius has to a large extent been influenced 
by this consideration. 

The Preface claims, and emphasises the claim by italics, 
that the Library will consist of ‘“‘a uniform series of the 
best texts.’’ Unless the phrase is the offspring of in- 
experience or a too sanguine temperament, it is to be 
understood in the qualified sense of the best texts available. 
The texts issued in the first instalment are on the whole 
reasonably good texts ; but to ask them to be taken as the 
best texts possible would be to ask too much. 

Mr. F. C. Conybeare has translated the ‘‘ Life of Apol- 
lonius of Tyana’”’ by Philostratus, the letters ascribed to 
Apollonius and the pamphlet in which the biography and 
its subject are the subject of a criticism by Eusebius. 
The text which he follows in all but some six passages 
is Kayser’s second one. Kayser had improved it after 
the criticisms of Cobet in Vol. VIII. of ‘‘ Mnemosyne ”’ ; 
but he might have improved it more, and Mr. Conybeare 
would have done well to accept a number of the great 
Dutch scholar’s suggestions. That Philostratus did not 
use the base form xaradap@évres II. 36 fin., is shown 
by the correct infinitive xaradapQciv in the previous 
chapter. In VI. 25, Kayser, in ignorance, perhaps, of the 
ease with which Bopav could be confused with ayopdav 
in Greek cursive, rejects that correction for his own much 
more improbable change of Bpworws to wpacews, and 
thus gives us an unheard-of appellation fog a tribe, “‘ the 
elephant-sellers,”” in place of the ‘‘ elephant-eaters,’’ for 
which there are numerous analogies, and one, “‘ the man- 
eaters,’’ in the very next sentence. We might, too, have 
been spared Kayser’s sins against metre (Empedocles, 
ap. I. i., Zl., 4.451, ap. V. 26). Mr. Conybeare’s transla- 
tion is pleasant to read. It renders the “light ’’ touch 
of his author ; and, apart from a certain redundance and 
concession to the fashionable laxity, and occasional slips, 
e.g., at I. 7, where the young eagles are said “ to snuff 
the quarry,”’ instead of the odour of the burnt-offering, 
and ib.,24 p. 72, where Eretria and Athens are seemingly 
both made ‘neighbours of Eubcea,” it is sufficiently 
exact. Perhaps one may regret his adoption of the tire- 
some and out-of-date habit of prefixing ‘‘O” to the 
vocatives. 

Dr. Rouse adopts the translation of ‘‘ St. Augustine’s 
Confessions ’’ by W. Watts, published in 1631. The Latin 
is given almost invariably by the text of Knoll (Teubner). 
The bibliography does not mention the apparently still 
unfinished edition by F. Ramorino, 1909, nor, a stranger 
omission, Gibb’s and Montgomery’s commentary (Cam- 
bridge, 1908). The text of Knoll is a sound one, 
though he was too much enamoured of one particular 
manuscript. But it is not immaculate; thus in VI. 8. 
- peruiam = obuiam is required by the sense. Nor was it 
the text of Watts; and Dr. Rouse has not removed all 
the discrepancies thus arising between the Latin and the 
English. Three instances of this occur in the chapter 
already cited; the words (1) et ibi constituistis ; (2) oculos 
(after aperuit) ; and (3) prius before abductus est translated 
by Watts are not to be found in Kndll. 

Dr. Rouse shows a commendable reluctance to alter 
much in the version he has taken; but he appears to 
expect from ordinary readers his own familiarity with our 
earlier English. To such “ vecollecting myself out of that 
broken condition’ (II. 1) will only seem bizarre; but 
“abler’’ for opulentiorum, ib., 3 and “‘ calumnies,”’ (VI. 3) 
for calumniarum where “ cavils’’ is meant, are likely to mis- 
lead. In the latter case there is no possible objection to 
the change, as “ cavilling’’ is given for calumniosorum 
in Ch. 5. Retouching in these respects need not have 
impaired the literary quality of the version. 

Mr. Way’s two volumes include nine of the plays attri- 
buted to Euripides. His text is of the kind that is often 
called ‘‘ safe.’” To take the beginning of the ‘‘ Helena,” 


he rightly rejects the correction of Nauek at 112, but 
wrongly that of Wecklein, at 354, and of Verrall at 381. 
Examples from the ‘‘ Troades’”’ are his retention of hunv 
(474) and éxeivoe without an obelus (1188). His 
translation in verse was already known and favourably 
esteemed ; it has now been improved by “‘ many hundreds 
of corrections.’”” The spirit and vigour of much of it is 
notable, and in the dialogue it often reaches, and usually 
approaches, the goal of faithful translation. But in the 
choric portions his rhyming and double rhyming prevent 
him from achieving this result. Sometimes, indeed—as in 
the commos of the “Iph. Taur.’’, 153-169—Mr. Way 
surprises us by the deftness with which, in spite of all, he 
renders the Greek; but more often his glittering phrases 
and resonant lines are a long way from the original. The 
risks that dog a free translation may be shown by one 
example. In “ Electra,’’ 730, Euripides describes how 
light fled from the sight of Thyestes’ crime ; Zeus turned 
back “‘ the bright face of the Dawn.”’ Mr. Way, repeating 
an error of Paley, who renders “ grey,’’ expands this into 
“the misty eyes of the morning grey,’’ a wholly false 
image. Mr. Way takes most licence in his translation, 
or rather travesty, of the ‘“‘ Cyclops,’’ now published for 
the first time. He has missed the significance of the 
satyric drama which was burlesque, not comedy, and still 
less farce. That he has missed it, a comparison with 
Shelley’s incomplete translation will show, or the mere 
consideration of such phrases as these: “‘ Allright. Fetch 
out your cheeses and your mutton”’ (162). ‘‘ Paris’ gaudy 


bags’’ (182). ‘‘Callooh! Callay!’’ (464). ‘‘ His teeth are 
foul wi’ flesh o’ man! MHe’s damned to hell for a’ 
that!” (374). 


Terence is naturally associated with Westminster School, 
which, in Mr. John Sargeaunt, has supplied the series with 
a very competent workman. His text is sound. In the 
first 800 lines of the ‘‘ Hautontimorumenos”’ there is, 
perhaps, nothing to evoke protest beyond his rejection of 
Bentley’s reading at 125; and if the prominence given in 
the Preface to a violent emendation of ‘‘ Andria,’’ 940-1, 
brings a Westminster Latinist into too close a proximity 
to that great scholar, this is-only a mistimed offering to 
the genius of the place. Mr. Sargeaunt’s uneasy devotion 
to the traditions of an institution that has not yet wholly 
shed its medieval slough may have prejudiced some of 
his critical and literary judgments, as when he disputes, 
on an irrelevant issue, the estimate of Terence by Cesar ; 
but it has not injured his translation. This, in the style 
of the older rather than of the most recent English comedy, 
is spirited, terse and euphonious ; a rendering both readable 
and actable. In the main, it is faithful too, though some- 
times exactness is sacrificed to other considerations. I 
will take one case where the loss is greater than the gain. 
In ‘“‘ Hautont,”’ 379, saltem salutare is rendered ‘‘ Just one 
kiss.’”” But Clitophon does not ask Syrus to let him kiss 
Bacchis, only give her good-day, and Syrus will not trust 
him even so far. 

Having had to translate a considerable part of Pro- 
pertius myself I sympathize with Mr. Butler in the task 
that has been allotted to him. The selection of the author 
of the only complete commentary in English since Paley 
was a very natural one; but Mr. Loeb was ill-advised in 
including this author in the first instalment of his Library. 
Propertian scholars, at accord on little enough, would, no 
doubt, agree that texts produced under present conditions 
have little chance of permanence. In such circumstances 
the translator’s lot is a hard one. He cannot take refuge 
in silence, so often the shelter of the nonplussed editor 
and commentator. He must face the dismal choice between 
perverse translation and unsatisfying correction. Mr. 
Butler’s text of 1912 differs from that of 1905 in what, 
with another author than Propertius, would be deemed a 
considerable number of passages ; but his critical position 
has aitered little. It may be summed up in saying that 
he deals better with the superficial than the deeper corrup- 
tions of the text. Thus no regard is paid in either edition 
to Santen’s tua for mea at II. 20, 10, where Propertius says 
that he will break through all obstacles, bronze chains and 
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iron tower of Danae, to come to his love, and the vulgate 
puts this tower to the novel use of confining the lover ; and 
if Mr. Butler will compare Cic. ad Fam. IX., 22, 5, with 
Catullus, 54, 4 (Scotch and German papers please copy), 
he will find that ‘‘ nymphis /euiter crepitantibus ”’ II. 32, 15, 
might suggest to a Roman an idea very different from that 
of ‘‘ Naiads babbling through the streets of Rome.’’ There 
are not a few places where I should say that Mr. Butler’s 
text is right but his rendering incorrect ; but to go further 
into these here would have the effect of depreciating what, 
all things considered, may be described as a useful and 
estimable performance. 


J. P. PostGatTe. 


FREDERIC HARRISON AMONG HIS 
BOOKS.* 


A book from Frederic Harrison is always something to be 
received with gratitude. He has a flexible style that 
reaches from easy colloquialism to virile eloquence, and, as 
befits “‘ a sworn foe to specialism of any sort” (p. 4), his 
interests range over, apparently, the whole field of literature 
and history. He is permeated by the Positivism of Auguste 
Comte, but this does not prevent him from having at least 
a spice of the Positivism of John Bull. A score of books 
carry his name as author and they can all be read with 
pleasure and profit, and with the greatest pleasure and 
profit by those who do not insist that their authors shall 
view things exclusively from the reader's own point of view. 
Although the world cannot be precisely divided into those 
who do and those who do not approve of Positivism all perfer- 
vid opponents of Aguste Comte and all his works will act wisely 
in carefully studying the writings of Frederic Harrison. It 
is pleasant to find him among his books and to listen to the 
gossip of an octogenarian on the authors that have pleased 
him whether in youth or in old age. We hear his views on 
Homer, on Tennyson, on Ruskin, on Lord Rosebery. He 
tells us of the poets that he loves, he discourses on great 
biographies. In history his topics are as remote as the 
Roman Empire on the Bosphorus, andas recent as Chatham’s 
creation of the British Empire by his policy that made the 
whole of North America English when otherwise it might 
have been partly if not wholly French. And that the great 
work of Chatham as he planned it was shattered by the 
stupidity of the Ministers of George III. and their still more 
stupid master is one of the tragedies of history. Mr. Harrison 
says that Frederick of Prussia and Washington had no direct 
relations with each other (p. 252), but there is a curious 
legend which connects them, for John Brown at Harper's 
Ferry was armed witha sword which tradition said the great 
German had presented to the great American. 

Mr. Fredevic Harrison is an accomplished bookman, and 
gives a capital account of that boon to students, the Subject 
Catalogue of the London Library, but it is somewhat of a 
shock to learn that he classifies his own library—ranging 
from Lagrange on Analytic Functions to‘ Pickwick 
not by subjects but by sizes. The slight economy of space 
thus obtained is purchased at far too great a price when 
John Henry Newman, Bunyan and Hackel are placed 
cheek by jowl. Comte in 1851 published a list “ to guide 
the more thoughtful among the people in their choice of 
books for constant use.’’ An English version of this, first 
published in 1886 and revised in the present year, is an 
interesting contribution to the difficult art of book selection. 
Mr. Harrison’s commentary explains some of the apparent 
oddities of the list which it has to be remembered was 
““avowedly provisional.’’ Still it cannot be fairly said 
that Protestantism is adequately represented by one book 
and that book Bossuet’s controversial treatise on the history 
of Protestant divergencies. On the other hand no one who 
really appreciates Thomas a Kempis would care about 
Corneille’s feeble paraphrase of the ‘‘ Imitatio,’’ in French 
verse except as a curiosity. Like many other lists that of 
Comte fails to distinguish between books that record facts, 


* “ Among My Books: Centenaries, Reviews, Memoirs.” By 
Frederic Harrison. 7s. 6d. net. (Macmillan.) 


the constants of physical and historical science, and the 
books that seek to influence conduct either directly or by 
the stimulation of the imagination or of the soul. De 
Quincey’s division was the literature of knowledge and the 
literature of power. The possession of a modest encyclo- 
pedia would enable the studious Positivist to dispense with 
many of the compilations that find a place in Comte’s list 
and are now absolutely obsolete. The difference may be 
illustrated by the temporary value of such a book as that 
of Malte-Brun—excellent in its day and of its kind—and the 
perpetual value of Plato—who does not figure in this 
Positivist Library. The personal equation comes in when 
Comte excludes the ‘‘ Bride of Lammermoor,” because 
Lucy Ashton “ betrays a weakness of character unworthy 
of her sex.’’ In annotating this list, and in many other 
places, Frederic Harrison emphasises, as Emerson did, the 
value of translations. It is the merest pedantry of affecta- 
tion to think that the average man who can read Greek is 
able to interpret for himself the text of Euripides as success- 
fully as it has been done for the English reader by Professor 
Gilbert Murray, who unites the not always concurrent gifts 
of the accomplished scholar and the true poet. But let the 
reader who accepts the aid of translators make sure that 
they are trustworthy. Mr. Harrison’s annotations are very 
useful. Comte included Cornaro’s “ Vita Sobria”’ in his 
list. The commonest of the English translations have not 
been made direct but by way of Latin and French versions, 
but Mr. Harrison at once picks out the only complete Eng- 
lish translation of the delightful gossip of the old Italian 
who is equally proud of the dramas he wrote in old age and 
of his method for the recovery of shattered health. Mr. 
Harrison in praising Plutarch says with epigramatic truth 
that ‘‘ the conventional biography records what the person 
did: the true biography what the person was.’’ Most 
readers of the ‘“‘ Parallel Lives’’ ignore the ‘‘ Moralia ;”’ 
it would be interesting to have Frederic Harrison’s opinion 
of that wonderful collection of essays about things on earth 
and in the moon, but unluckily he is silent on that side of 
Plutarch. 

Amongst the modern topics discussed by Mr. Harrison 
are the artistic position of Rodin (whom he regards as a cari- 
caturist), the centenary of Tennyson, and the Coronation 
of Queen Victoria and that of King George, both of which 
he witnessed. There is also a delightful chapter of travelling 
impressions : 

“When first I knew France under Louis Phillippe, Guizot 

and Marshal Soult, the opponent of Wellington in Spain, were 
in power ; Louis Napoleon was a prisoner at Ham ; the Emperor 
Napoleon’s widow and his brother Jerome, were still living ; 
and his body had only just been restored to France. In things 
visible—and to some extent in things political and social— 
France was much as it had been at the Restoration of Louis the 
Eighteenth in 1815. The only means of locomotion was by 
means of diligence, post-chaises, or the ponderous hooded gig. 
Each department—almost each village—had its local costumes 
and manners; the old provincial life as described by Balzac, 
Hugo, Erckmann-Chatrian, was in full career with its markets, 
fairs, pardons, and pilgrimages. The churches and cathedrals 
were still undefiled by the hand of the restorer, and they were 
full of honest worshippers.” 
This and other incidental passages mark the changes that 
have come in the lifetime of Frederic Harrison. And 
happily he has found that there is a charm in old age which, 
as Cicero puts it, is not tedious but pleasant. ‘‘ Nec solum 
non molesta, sed etiam jucunda.”” So mote it be. 


E. A. Axon. 


LIFE IN THE DESERT.* 


Mr. Douglas’ name is already familiar to discriminating 
readers by reason of his contributions, to The English 
Review, and of his book “‘ Siren Land ’’—that delightful and 
ironical volume of Italian impressions. ‘‘ Fountains in the 
Sand ”’ should widen his reputation, for it is the work of 
an exquisite literary artist, who has the mind not only of a 
poet but of a shrewd and competent observer, and who 


* “Fountains in The Sand.” 7s. 6d. 


By Norman Douglas. 
net. (Martin Secker.) 
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adds to his other qualifications those of learning and phil- 
osophy. For the book before us is no ordinary travel 
book, although its ostensible raison d’étre is to describe the 
desert towns of Southern Tunisia, such towns as Gafsa, 
Metlaoui, and Nefta. No, it is something quite different 
and much higher—a book of reflections, as it were, roused 
by contemplation of the desert and its dwellers. His style 
is so extraordinarily finished, and his tone, though romantic, 
so politely sceptical, that he reminds one strongly of some 
of these old French writers whose polish always seems half 
malicious. But perhaps this is rather unfair on Mr. 
Douglas, whose irony, cutting as it is, is yet genial. For 
he is nothing if not a thorough man of the world, cynical, 
disillusioned, but very sensitive to impressions. The book 
is full of really beautiful descriptions, especially, perhaps, 
the latter part, when he has escaped from deadly cold 
Gafsa to the warm oasis of Nefta. If only there had been 
a map it would have been a great convenience as it would 
have shown us exactly what ground he covered, but, of 
course, in the very idea of the book, all that is subsidiary. 
It is the atmosphere he creates that is so valuable, and 
possibly some precious part of that would actually have 
been dissipated by so concrete a thing as a map. As a 
substitute, he has given us some charming photographs. 

Mr. Douglas’ opinion of the natives of these desert-towns 
is by no means flattering, nor does he think that the French 
have carried out their occupation in a satisfactory manner, 
but he is enthusiastic over such a pioneer as the late Mon- 
sieur Philippe Thomas, the discoverer of the vast phosphate 
deposits at Metlaoui. But with all his critical dislike of 
the dirt and discomfort of a place like Gafsa, he infinitely 
prefers it to the tourist-ridden delights of Biskra and similar 
spots. For him, the untrodden path is sweetest—he hates 
all the sugary romance of the guide-book desert. It would 
be interesting to hear his opinions on ‘“‘ The Garden of 
Allah ’’—well, perhaps that depends on whether you admire 
Mr. Hichens or not. 

In short, this is a type of book of which we get too 


I suppose Christianity means to the Russian Jew much 
the same as it meant to the countrymen of Atahuallpa. 
At least, this is how the Cross in Russia appears to our 
author : 


“Fedora Pavlovna would tell us that the Russian people 
were not to blame. It was the priests, she said, who taught 
the people to hate the Jews. . . . I tried not to look in the 
corner where the icon was when I came into a Gentile house. 
I was afraid of the cross. Everybody was, in Polotzk—all the 
Jews, I mean. . . . For it was the cross that made the priests, 
and the priests made our troubles, as even some Christians 
admitted. The Gentiles said we had killed their God, which 
was absurd, as they never had a God, nothing but images. 
Besides, what they accused us of happened so long ago. Every- 
body had been dead for ages who could have had anything to 
do with it. . . . To worship the cross and to torment a Jew 
was the same thing. That is why we feared the cross.” 


Now what of the State ? 


“You went out to play one morning, and saw a little knot of 
people gathered around a lamp-post. There was a notice on 
it—a new order from the chief of police. You pushed into the 
crowd, and stared at the placard, but you could not read. A 
woman with a ragged shawl looked down upon you, and said, 
with a bitter kind of smile, ‘ Rejoice, rejoice, little girl! The 
chief of police bids you rejoice. There shall be a pretty flag 
flying from every housetop to-day, because it is the Czar’s 
birthday, and we must celebrate. Come and watch the poor 
people pawn their samovars and candlesticks, to raise money 
for a pretty flag. It is a holiday, little girl, Rejoice...’ 
You accept the hint and go and watch the people buy their 
flags. . . . One customer puts down a few kopecks on the 
counter, saying, ‘ Give me a piece of flag. This is all the money 
I have. Give me the red and the blue; I'll tear up my shirt 
for the white.’ You know it is no joke. The flag must show 
from every house, or the owner will be dragged to the police- 
station, to pay a fine of twenty-five roubles.” 


So much for religion. 


There is a moral here—not to say several—for the free 
Briton in all these islands. I forbear the exposition. 
The life of a child cribbed, cabined and confined in 
the Jewish quarter of a Russian town is movingly de- 
scribed. Incidentally there is a picture of the women’s 


little. The author is one of those rare people who are 
truly romantic and yet always have their feet firmly 
on earth. And he is full of curious information, 
which he presents to us, not in heavy slabs but in 
small doses that seem to fall accidentally from his 
lips. ‘‘ Fountains in the Sand ”’ isa remarkable book. 


RICHARD CURLE. 


A STEPCHILD OF THE CZAR.* 


This is an intensely interesting book. It is the life 
story of a Russian Jewish girl, who spent the early 
years of her childhood under the menacing shadow 
of Czardom, and then passed, by the emigration of 
her parents, into the spacious freedom of America. 
At seasons convenient to the politician we hear 
much of the alien immigrant; and we, in London 
at least, are familiar with him in all his forms, 
from Turiddu of Saffron Hill to Isaac of Petticoat or 
Park Lane. Moreover, we have our views of him, 
which we express at length in the newspapers ; but 
do we ever really think about him—his loves, his 
affections, his domesticities, his humanity? Ill 
would it become the countrymen of the artist 
Shakespeare, whose tragic Shylock so often gets the 
better of the comic Jew designed by the commercial 
Shakespeare, and becomes Israel itself articulate, | 
chanting super flumina Babylonis—ill would it be- 
come us who speak the tongue of Shakespeare to 
look abroad across Europe for instruction in handling 
the alien. But, who knows? We yet may rise to 
the heights of Continental efficiency, and prove 
worthy even of Holy Russia, our friend and ally 
in the task of crushing the impudent attempt of Per- 
Sian nationalists to cleanse and re-make their country. 


* “The Promised Land.” 7s. 6d. 
net. (Heinemann.) 


By Mary Antin. 


The Gravedigger of Polotzk. 
From “The Promised Land,” by Mary Antin. (Heinemann.) 
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bathing house, not unworthy to be set by the side of 
Dostoieffsky’s terrible vignette of the convicts at their 
bath in Siberia. Trouble was ahead for the little Jewish 
girl. The father plunged several times into commercial 
adventures for which he was lamentably unfit. Appar- 
ently he bequeathed some of his commercial incapacity to 
his daughter, who assisted the mother in serving goods 
from the store. She delivered tea to one customer : 

““She sniffed and sniffed. She pinched the tea, she shook 
it all out on the counter. 

“** Na, take it back,’ she said, in disgust; ‘this is not the 
tea I always buy. It’s a poorer quality.’ 

“‘T knew the woman was mistaken. I was acquainted with 
my mother’s several grades of tea. So I spoke up manfully. 
‘Oh, no,’ I said; ‘ this is the tea my mother always sends you. 
There is no worse tea!’ ”’ 

And so a customer was lost. The family lingered on in 
the bondage of Russia, longing for the exodus that was to 
take them to the ‘‘ Promised Land ’’—not Palestine, but 
America. At last the chance came; and away they went 
to the wonderful country where knowledge was not a 
crime, where even a little girl, hungry for books, could go 
to school and learn all the wonders of the world. The 
introduction to the ‘“‘ school ma’am”’’ is quite moving : 

“‘ But the figure that challenged attention was the tall, straight 
father, with his earnest face and fine forehead, nervous hands 
eloquent in gesture, and a voice full of feeling. This foreigner, 
who brought his children to school as if it were an act of conse- 
cration, who regarded the teacher of the primer class with 
reverence, who spoke of visions, like a man inspired, in a common 
schoolroom, was not like other aliens who brought their children 
in dull obedience to the law. I think Miss Nixon guessed what 
my father’s best English could not convey. I think she divined 
that by the simple act of delivering our school certificates, he 
took possession of America.” 

Of her further adventures, her meeting with that great 
old veteran, Edward Everett Hale, and her ambition to 
write, let the book itself speak. Its vivid story and its 
clean good style are themselves testimony to the brave 
spirit of this alien child, once stepchild of the Czar, and 
now a daughter of America. 

GEORGE SAMPSON. 


A LETTER BAG.* 


Mrs. Stirling, who achieved fame with an admirable 
biography of her ancestor ‘‘ Coke of Norfolk,’’ first Earl 
of Leicester, last year published a selection of the Cannon 
Hall papers, entitled ‘‘ Annals of a Yorkshire House.” 
Encouraged by the reception given to that work, Mrs. 
Stirling has now given to the world a further selection of 
the family correspondence. Much of the charm of the 
work now under consideration is due to the interludes of 
the author, whose acquaintance with the Georgian era is 
so profound that she is never at a loss for a character- 
sketch, an anecdote, or an explanation. Indeed, a book 
is rarely given forth that is so admirably and interest- 
ingly annotated. Illustrations are a feature of this book, 
and there is especially to be noted a portrait of Lady 
Elizabeth Spencer-Stanhope, grandmother of Mrs. Stirling, 
a lady apparently at once so beautiful and charming, that 
Mrs. Stirling must often have addressed to the painting 
those lines of Locker-Lampson (with a difference) : 

‘‘TIf Barber’s touch be true, 
What a lucky dog were you, 
Grandpapa ! ”’ 

In her preface Mrs. Stirling mentions that in this ‘‘ Letter 
Bag’”’ there “is represented the social existence of two 
generations and the current gossip of over half a century, 
as first set forth by their nimble pens in all the freshness of 
novelty.’’ None may gainsay this statement, for the first 
letter is dated 1805 and the last 1868. The correspondence, 
it must be confessed, is not of first-rate importance, but 
the book makes very yood reading, and throws light on 
many folks who moved in the Society of the day. ‘‘ One 

* “The Letter-Bag of Lady Elizabeth Spencer-Stanhope.” 
Compiled from the Cannon Hall Papers, 1806-1873. By 


A.M. W. Stirling. With numerous Illustrations. Two Volumes. 
32s. net. (John Lane.) 


Barber Pinxit. Lady Elizabeth Spencer-Stanhope, 


Youngest daughter of Thomas William, Ist 
Earl of Leicester of the second creation, and 


wife of John Sp pe, Esqre., of 
Cannon Hall. 


From “The Letter-Bag of Lady Elizabeth Spence:-Stanhope.” (Lane.) 


night [at the opera] we were a good deal amused by having 
His Royal Highness and his chérve amie in the next box to 
us, really they squabbled so you would have imagined 
they were man and wife,’’ Marianne Spencer-Stanhope, 
early in 1805 wrote to her brother John. The “ chére 
amie ’’ was, of course, Mrs. Fitzherbert, who, though it 
was not then known, had twenty years earlier been secretly 
married to the Prince of Wales. For Mrs. Fitzherbert 
Miss Spencer-Stanhope had no great respect, nor for the 
King’s sons, as witness the following extract from another 
of her letters written during the same season : 


‘Our neighbour, Mrs. Fitzherbert, in the next box to our 
own, affords us plenty of amusement. I shall almost become 
an adept at finding out royalty by their conversation, from 
frequently overhearing what passes between the Lady, and not 
only one but several of Their Royal Highnesses. I will give 
you an infallible guide to a Royal conversation. Stupidity for 
its basis, an ignorance of intellectual merit for one prop, and a 
contempt of moral excellence for the other; witticisms, doubles 
entendres, mimicry, and every species of oath that any English 
gentleman ever made use of for the fond ; as a whole, you may 
call it double refined folly and vulgarity. This is only doing 
justice to the conversations I have overheard ; far be it from 
me to wish to diminish the meridian lustre with which these 
noble gentlemen shine. Let me rather forgive them for under- 
standing who have no conduct and those for conduct who have 
no understanding. The excellent qualifications of the Lady as 
an associate are evident, she has neither conduct nor under- 
standing.” 

The judgment may be harsh, but how well that girl of 
nineteen wrote. As we read on we meet such dandies 
as “ Skiffy,’’ Petersham, ‘‘ Golden Ball’’ Hughes, and 
“ Kangaroo”’ Cooke; such a wit as Alvanley; such 
theatrical favourites as young Roscius and Maria Foote ; 
and such a soldier as Bliicher. That rough diamond, we 
learn, at a banquet, after an honorary degree had been 
conferred upon him at Oxford, “ got hopelessly tipsy, and 
was found afterwards strolling about the College by him- 
self, totally incapable of finding his way back to his lodg- 
ings."’ We are re-introduced to Lady Hertford, but is 
her liaison with the Prince of Wales so well-established 
as Mrs. Stirling assumes ? The general impression is that 
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‘though His Royal Highness sat at the noble dame’s feet, 
if he sighed for her favours, he sighed in vain. When the 
Marchioness was asked if she was acquainted with Lady 
Conyngham, ‘‘ Well as I knew the Prince,’’ she replied, 
with dignity, ‘“‘ he would never have ventured to intro- 
duce his mistress to me.” It is possible, therefore, that 
Mrs. Stanhope was not wrong when she wrote that ‘‘ Lady 
Hertford is very busy trying to bring about a reconciliation 
between the Prince and Princess.”” In these volumes we 
meet such different folk as the Princess of Wales, Hudson 
the Railway King, Mary Anne Clarke and the Duke of 
York, Mrs. Disraeli, and ‘‘ The Little Admiral,’ Sir Harry 
Keppel; and are taken to the opera, the Argyll Rooms 
(before they became infamous), the clubs, and the Salon des 
Etrangers at Paris. There is a pen-portrait of Mrs. Disraeli 
at Fryston in 1844 that cannot be omitted : 

“Mrs. D’Izzy was in a lace dress, looped up on each side, 
over pink satin, and a wreath on her head, though, I should think, 
near fifty. However, she is very amusing and off-hand, saying 
everything that comes uppermost and unfeignedly devoted to 
her D’Izzy. She does not give herself airs, and seems very good- 
natured.” 

At parting from this entertaining work, it may be men- 
tioned that it contains references to the engagement and 
honeymoon of almost the last surviving link between the 
Georgian era and the present day, Lady Dorothy Nevill. 


Lewis MELVILLE. 


RODIN ON ART.* 


Talking art is one thing, revealing the inner meaning of 
art as the result of long and masterly practice, another. 
M. Paul Gsell’s record of the obiter dicta of Auguste Rodin 
taken down from time to time after a series of friendly 
interviews and published with the approval of the great 
sculptor, belongs to the latter category. Nothing further 
in the nature of appraisal need be said of the book, save 
that the author deserves honour not only for the skill with 
which he has recorded his conversations with Rodin, but 
for the consummate art he has displayed ,in revealing just 
enough personalia to lend reality to the interviews. The 
tendency to-day is to allow personal detail to obscure idea. 
M. Paul Gsell has not done so; on the contrary, he has 
given us several vivid little glimpses of the man Rodin at 
work and at leisure, but in every case he has contrived to 
use such personal glimpses as auxiliaries to the discussion 
of the master’s view of Art. That view although not al- 
together new to the world, for Rodin has on several occasions 
expressed opinions to friends and interviewers upon his 
own art, that of others, and of art in the abstract, but these 
opinions are either lost in ephemeral journals or scattered 
over many books. Thus the present volume gives us for 
the first time a considerable body of the sculptor’s artistic 
philosophy under one cover. It is a kind of anthology 
of Rodin’s opinions about art, and coming as it does from 
so great an artist, who is also known as one who has pon- 
dered the problems and ideas of his craft, it must rank 
with the notable expressions of artistic opinions. Less 
comprehensive than Ruskin and Morris, and with nothing 
of the large puritanism of Tolstoy, or the culture-heroism 
of Nietzsche, and entirely free of the artistic insolence of 
Whistler and Oscar Wilde, Rodin does in a sense act as a 
sort of bond between all of these seemingly conflicting 
attitudes, because you are convinced that his opinions are 
merely the by-products of an art and not attempting to be 
art in themselves. Rodin has worked first and talked last, 
or rather, talked by the way, for he will work last as well 
as first, and his real achievement is to be found in statuary 
not philosophy or criticism. This gives his views upon art 
a natural value which those of the others, despite their 
importance, lack. You feel that Rodin has analysed the 
processes of his craft whilst working, and discussed with 
himself the technique of imagination and feeling whilst 
these were guiding those strong sensitive hands of his and 
those exacting visionary eyes in their creative work upon 
clay and marble. And knowing this, one is less inclined 


* “Art.” By Auguste Rodin. From the French of Paul 
Gsell. 16s net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


to discuss his conclusions where they differ from one’s own 
as to accept them because of their origin. Such homage 
does the mind pay to art. In discussing realism, for in- 
stance, Rodin declares himself to be an uncompromising 
naturalist. ‘‘ I obey Nature in everything,” he says : “ and 
I never pretend to command her. My only ambition is 
to be servilely faithful to her.’’ And when M. Gsell sug- 
gested that it was not Nature exactly as it is that he 
invoked in his work, Rodin replied: ‘‘ Yes, exactly as it 
is!’’ Butafter further pressure from his interlocutor, with- 
out yielding from his original position, he admitted that mere 
copying was not the ultimate aim of the artist although 
it must ever be the method. By such a process art caught 
the spirit of nature accentuating and exaggerating uncon- 
sciously for the benefit of greater realism. “‘ The only 
principle in art is to copy what you see,” he says. But 
seeing for Rodin connotes feeling, it is an operation of eye 
and heart, and the unity of the two distinguishes the artist 
from the ordinary man. Thus the naturalism of Rodin 
becomes something more than mere copying, as those who 
know his works would agree, despite the hottest protesta- 
tions of the great sculptor. But even he would help us to 
agree with him for he admits that the ‘‘ mediocre man 
copying nature will never produce a work of art.’’ All of 
which amounts to saying that the artist not only copies 
nature but during that act he copies himself into nature 
for he and nature are one. And from such an angle we can 
understand Rodin’s final word upon realism, that “ the 
artist has only to trust to his eyes,” realising that it is at 
one with our own William Blake’s differentiation of seeing 
with and through the eye. The artist can afford to trust 
to mere optical vision because he cannot escape his inner 
vision. And if sucha rendering of Rodin’s thought be true, 
as I think it is, it joins issue with that of those thinkers who 
look upon art as interpretation of nature rather than 
exact representation. Later on in this book of conversations 
Rodin supports this idea when he says : 

““Art shows man his raison d’étre. It reveals to him the 
meaning of life, it enlightens him upon his destiny, and conse- 
quently points him on his way. When Titian painted that 
marvellously aristocratic society, where each person carries 
written in his face, imprinted in his gestures and noted in his 
costume, the pride of intellect, of authority and of wealth, he 
set before the patricians of Venice the ideal which they wished 
to realize. When Poussin composed his clear, majestic, orderly 
landscapes, where Reason seems to reign; when Puget swelled 
the muscles of his heroes ; when Watteau sheltered his charming 
yet melancholy lovers beneath mysterious shades ; when Houdon 
caused Voltaire to smile, and Diana, the huntress, to run so 
lightly ; when Rude, in carving the Marseillaise, called old men 
and children to his country’s aid—these great French masters 
polished in turn some of the facets of our national soul; this 
one, order; this one, energy; this one, elegance; this one, 
wit ; this one, heroism ; and all, the joy of life and of free action, 
and they kept alive in their compatriots the distinctive qualities 
of our race.” 

But Auguste Rodin does not see the need of art only in 
the fine arts. He is at one with John Ruskin and William 
Morris in his recognition of the need for the expression 
of the artistic spirit in all works. Like them he knows 
that artists take joy in their work because they are artists 
and their work is art, and he sees no reason why that joy 
in work and its resultant art should not follow all occupa- 
tions. He sees that what is most lacking in the modern 
world is love of work, though it is not clear that he has 
any idea of the causes of this lack of interest. Nevertheless 
he is convinced that the same sort of passion which inspires. 
the artist might and should inspire all who work with like 
happy results. And he knows also, with the author of 
Unto this Last’ and our great craftsman who revived 
so many noble arts and crafts for us, that time was when 
man possessed in a very large measure the intimacy of 
hand and soul which produces results equal to the arts, 
and that what common things have survived to us from 
those days are beautiful and likeable as well as useful. Thus 
Rodin in mind, as well as in craft, protests against the 
divorce of the fine arts from the common arts. He creates 


not for luxury and aloofness, but for utility and familiarity, 
and in that he is in the tradition of the great builders of life, 
the inspired architects of human kind. 

HOLBROOK JACKSON. 
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MARKINO THE CHILD.* 


But, one is inclined to ask, how can a person like Markino 
speak about the days of childhood as if they were over ? 
He is surely one of those in whom the child has happily 
survived, so that he looks with wonder on the magic show, 
whatever it may be, and those in whom the child has van- 
ished gather from his pages a delightful sorrow. In his other 
books he has expressed himself as children would if there ex- 
isted not the stupid gate of language ; if they could convey 
to us their thoughts it is most probable that they would 
often have resemblance to Markino’s. This of course, is 
not meant to allude to his especial, private English, but 
to what he would convey. His English has been thought 
to be an affectation, and the more successful he has been 
the louder grows that horrid chorus which insists that, 
an he would, he—such a clever fellow—could write the 
correctest English in the world. As a matter of fact he, 
even like Disraeli and Meredith, speaks as he writes. That 
he and they could do otherwise is open to discussion, but 
as the talk and novels of Disraeli were eminently character- 
istic, and those of Meredith certainly not less so, thus it is 
with Markino. If he made the effort he could probably 
speak and write with the utmost conventionality ; he 
could clothe his thoughts as he arrays his person. Long 
may the fatal day be in appearing when he will repress his 
individuality. If we were all as wise as he, we would each 
have our private English that would give an accurate 
expression to our sacred thoughts. Yes, so it is; for if we 
have an individuality, it finds expression in our style. The 
best style, admittedly, is that which is a mirror of the soul. 
Therefore let no one say that Yoshio Markino’s style is 
otherwise than excellent. Whatever he may yet become— 
from his powers of observation it may be that he will still 
develop until he is Occidental as an author just as he 
has, with complete absence of affectation, become an Occi- 
dental artist. For the time being, however, his thoughts 
are not as our thoughts and his utterance of them is not 
as ours would be. Whether he is satisfied, to reach this 
stage is not a matter that we need discuss. What is most 
certain is that even if his present writings tickle him as 
much as they tickle his faithful public, they are not persisted 
in because he knows that they are popular. 

Having thus broken a lance with some of his critics and 
waved—he in his broken English might have spelled it 
“‘ waived ’’—a bamboo at him for pretending that he is a 
child no longer, we may sit down to enjoy the pleasant 
years when San Francisco’s cruelty was far away. This is, 
in truth, one of the most tender and most charming books 
that we have ever read. The pathos and the laughter go, 
as they should always go, together; and on almost every 
page one feels as if one’s own experience were enriched. 
Surely it will now be introduced in English families, this 
mirror of Markino’s parents which they held in front of 
him when he gave way to tears. “I hated,’’ he says, “‘ to 
see my own face so ugly with the tear-marks, and I im- 
mediately began to laugh. Very often when I wanted to 
cry a little longer I used to scream, ‘ Oh, don’t show me 
the glass fora few moments!’’’ His father obviously was 
uncommon, even in Japan; his wisdom in the matter of 
the school-books, when he said he was prepared to buy a 
hundred of the self-same book. “If one can take every 
word into his heart,’’ said he, ‘‘ what does it matter to 
tear the books into pieces ?”’ And the teacher was so 
much impressed that he apologised to the seven-year-old 
boy. 

The missionary school experiences are extremely, even 
poignantly, interesting. We cannot discuss them here. 
Only they make us think it doubtful if one realises of what 
value are these writings of a Japanese who at the same time 
is not moved by mere patriotic fervour, as are the majority 
of his countrymen who would accept any religion which it 
pleased the Emperor to iay upon them. Page after page 
of this book shows Markino as a quaint, sagacious child, 
even as his father was sagacious in the matter of the books. 


* “When I was a Child,” by Yoshio Markino. 6s. net. (Con 
stable). 


Photo by Serrier, Paris. 


Mlle. de Levis-Mirepoix. 
(Claude Silve). 


It may well remind us of that medieval Arab who ex- 
claimed: 


‘‘ What matter if the book to ruin be addressed, 
When all that therein was is printed in my breast ?”’ . 


HENRY BAERLEIN. 


THREE FRENCH NOVELS.* 


Three exceptional contributions to French fiction have 
recently come within our ken, the first representative of 
the old French irony and mockery the last two suggestive 
of new types and new phases of thought in the French mind 
and the French capital. Anatole France has seldom written 
anything finer than ‘‘ Les Dieux ont Soif.’’ We have all 
probably meditated on the state of Paris under the Reign 
of Terror, have wondered how we should have comported 
ourselves among the perils and monsters of that sanguinary 
and frenzied time, and pictured our surroundings in terms 
as lurid and as extravagant as those employed by Carlyle 
or by Dickens in “ The Tale of Two Cities.” We scarcely 
reflect that the Jacobin domination lasted for nearly two 
years, and that the essential character of men and wcmen 
whose habit of thought has become set cannot be pro- 
foundly modified by external changes extending over a 
considerable period of time. Anatole France sedulously 
avoids every opportunity of making our flesh creep. He 
is concerned to show how almost all even of the serious 
historians of the time have fallen into journalistic forms 
of exaggeration, how people, under changed outward con- 
ditions, went about their usual avocations with much of the 
ordinary nonchalance of human beings, how they dressed 
extravagantly, discussed art theories, maligned and perjured 
each other, went to places of amusement and pursued all 
kinds of amorous diversion very much in the same spirit 
that they do these things under the most ordinary circum- 
stances. Gamelin, the hero, with a classical profile and a 

* “Les Dieux ont Soif.”” By Anatole France. (Calmann- 
Levy.) a 
‘“L’Evasion: Histoire d’une femme d’aujourd’hui.” By 
M. L. Alméras (Mrs. David Nutt). 


“La Cité des Lampes: Ouvrage Couronné.” By Claude 
Silve. (Calmann-Levy.) 
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gentle humanitarian spirit is a fanatic in the people’s cause. 
The spell thrown by his countenance, his melancholy, his 
far-away look, his spiritual earnestness over the fancy of 
some of the fair intrigantes who fished in the troubled waters 
of 1792, procured his nomination to a committee of the 
Revolutionary Tribunal. As in 1650, with us, so in the 
France of 1792, the ‘‘ committee’ was all powerful. It 
was composed not of rich or influential persons, but of men 
of the impecunious and often of the humblest ranks, stern 
and incorruptible in their spirit of devotion to what they 
regarded as the most sacred of trusts—the cause of the 
people. Marat on account of his hypertrophied hate and 
suspicion was revered by them as a hero, and then wor- 
shipped as a martyr. They are supported, not by instant 
strength, old tradition, or the symbolical force of an organ- 
ised and widely representative State, but simply by the 
public opinion of the dominant mob in the capital, con- 
vinced still that in continued subversion lies the only hope 
of an issue from their grievous afflictions, and by the prestige 
of the distant armies over which they maintain a precarious 
control. Defensive armies must look to some centre for 
control and guidance and these determined fanatics alone 
seemed able to supply what they wanted. Innocent, 
inoffensive, uxorious in private life, these committee-men 
were fierce as Hyrcanian tigers where the credit or safety 
of the Revolution was concerned. No matter what sphere 
of life the delinquent was in—a note, a word, a suspicion of 
disloyalty, the least slur upon the honesty or sincerity of 
the new régime was enough to merit death. The sickly 
sheep, never mind at what sacrifice, must be eliminated 
from the fold. Hence, the tender-hearted Gamelin is 
adamant against the appeals of his circle of former acquaint- 
ances, careless livers, philosophers, Bohemians, ladies of 
pleasure. Their characteristic philosophy is disengaged in 
the course of the narrative. Their circumstances are 
changed, but not their thoughts. It is extraordinary how 
little intimidated they are. The rich, the corrupt, the 
treacherous, are frightened, but they are in most cases far 
too cunning to fall in the net of such simple fanatics as 
Gamelin. Copious dust is thrown into his eyes by his own 
mistress, who trembles with ecstasy at the eloquence, the 
terrible power, the unfathomable and mystic revolutionary 
bigotry of her lover. As the tale of victims mounts, and 
most of his old friends, many denounced through him, have 
swollen the prisons and ridden on the fatal tumbrils until 
the mob is exasperated by satiety into a profound indiffer- 
ence, Gamelin is haunted now and again by bad dreams 
and terrible doubts. But he haunts a new idol now with 
a dog-like fidelity, and his new idol is Robespierre, with 
whose grim death the book ends. Of hope for humanity 
Anatole seems to have little. As an historical philosopher 
his first and last word is despair. He brings to the exposi- 
tion of this gloomy view, the subtlest of perceptions, the 
most plausible of doubts, the most insidious of queries, the 
most delectable of styles. 

Mrs. Nutt’s agreeably written ‘‘ L’Evasion’”’ must seek 
admirers among a class to whom the wicked smile of Anatole 
is anathema. She seeks to interest her readers in a new 
Norah—in her story acharming Alsatienne, by name Paul- 
ine, who resolves under the sternest and most repelling 
conditions not once, but twice, to break away from group- 
morals and the conventions that surround her, in order 
that she may create for herself and lead her own life. The 
break from her people is not wholly unlike that of ‘‘ Magsie ”’ 
in Mr. Wells’s new novel, but the motive is quite different. 
Her ideal is to become an artist. On the strength of a 
promise of £200 for her trousseau in the event of marriage 
to an unloved suitor, she virtually abstracts that amount 
from her father’s bureau, and on that small capital manages 
to set up independently on the Riviera. There she meets 
a young scientist, physiologist and pathologist (a counter- 
part of Trowbridge). Her independence does not preclude 
marriage, but it forces her eventually to break with her 
husband upon grounds not too clearly defined and to terrify 
him by a great demonstration of moral force into leaving 
to her the sole charge of the children of the marriage. Here, 
again, she finds a new call to creation. The social philosophy 


upon which the story is based appears to be very intensely 
and earnestly believed in by the writer, but its precise 
nature remains to us shadowy. The justification of such 
revolts as those of the heroine from the secular order of 
things cannot be justified by isolated instances and, even 
if they could, Mrs. Nutt’s expository eloquence is inadequate 
to the task. Her strength lies in the handling of episodes 
many of which are described with a power akin to that of 
the Russian realists. A good story would serve her turn 
far better than a feminist theory, however strongly she 
may be convinced of the solemn truth of it. 

Mile. Claude -Silve’s ‘‘ La Cité des Lampes”’ is a more 
striking example of the emancipation of the young French- 
woman of to-day. The authoress is said to be no more 
than twenty-three years of age, yet her short book has been 
crowned by the Academy, has passed through edition after 
edition, and has sent religious France into a fury of resent- 
ment. It is a series of impressions, not a consecutive 
story ; it is no unfairness to the book to say that it could 
hardly have seen the light, but for such precursors as 
Marie Claire’’ and L’Eléve Gilles.’’ The subject, she 
can hardly be called the heroine, of the story, a young girl, 
Gemma, enters a convent as vretraitante, with a view 
peradventure of becoming a novice. Nothing could be 
tenderer than the reception she receives. Smells, sounds, 
peeps of the convent garden, the lamps in the sanctuary, 
the discreet ardour of the nuns—everything excites Gemma 
to a devout emulation. How those who speak of the 
apathy and petty spite of the conventual life must have 
libelled the inmates of the cloister! Gemma describes 
every changing phase of the life in colours as fresh as they 
are delicate and sincere. Far from imagination and feeling 
being depressed, hers is unduly exalted. St. Gertrude, St. 
Theresa, St. Bernard, are quoted, extraordinary experiences 
over a waxen effigy of a Pieta in an old lumber room are 
narrated, and we begin to discern the expectation of the 
novice that the new spiritual joys will entirely efface the 
normal physical yearnings of youth and adolescence. High 
hopes appear to be entertained that these last may be 
entirely absorbed in a kind of ecstatic spiritual pain, and 
a field of speculation is just delicately hinted at which 
one may possibly excuse the professed religious for not 
regarding as particularly edifying. Gemma, at any rate, 
is not prepared to pay the cost and emerges from the con- 
vent gate a sadder, and perhaps wiser, girl. The French 
decadent, Huysmans, has penetrated a somewhat similar 
sphere of exploration. Mr. George Moore in his “ Sister 
Teresa ’’ has adumbrated certain of the supersensuous 
subtleties of the contemplative life. All those who are 
interested in the psychology of the cloister will certainly 
note Claude Silve’s remarkable book—if only as a curiosity 
of the modern French spirit. 

THOMAS SECCOMBE. 


“GIG-MANITY”: PAST AND FUTURE.* 


‘‘ Gig-manity ”’ in particular and humanity in general 
should be vastly interested in Mr. Straus’s fascinating pages. 
His story takes us back to primitive times, when the first 
wheel was evolved from the tree-trunk, the raft was suc- 
ceeded by the sledge, the sledge by the chariot, and so on 
down to the triumph of the motor car. It has its philologi- 
cal, its literary, its biographical, its social, and its philo- 
sophical phases. We are still undetermined about the 
etymology of such words as coach, sedan, and hammercloth, 
though it is pretty certain that ‘‘ hackney ’’ means common, 
and that the French fiacre derived its name from an all-but- 
forgotten saint. Mr. Straus has ransacked the archives 
of his ramified subject, extracting rich tribute from poets 
and dramatists, diarists and historians ; and he compares 
and criticises as well as quotes his authorities. So numer- 
ous are the vehicles that come under the caption of coaches 


* “ Carriages and Coaches: Their History and Their Evolu- 
tion.”” By Ralph Straus. Illustrated with Reproductions from 
Old Prints, Contemporary Drawings, and Photographs. 18s- 
net. (Martin Secker.) 
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and carriages that a fair-sized dictionary might well be 
devoted to them. This is a matter for the experts and the 
antiquaries. A sort of parallel study might be made of 
road-making and carriage-building, for both subjects are 
intimately related, as Mr. Straus very effectively shows. 
But when all special technical points are eliminated from 
the discussion there remains a wide field for the student 
of social customs to traverse. Not once are we allowed 
to forget that, while man’s ingenuity has been brought into 
play through the centuries to make the way of the world 
easier for the warrior and the merchant and the traveller 
pure and simple, each step in the path of progress has been 
beset by more or less organized opposition. Full many a 
protest against innovations in old-time coach and carriage 
building has its counterpart in the opposition to the auto- 
mobile. Taylor, the water-poet, declared that : 
‘‘Carroaches, Coaches, Jades and Flanders Mares 

Do rob us of our shares, our wares, our Fares 

Against the ground we stand and knock our heeles, 

Whilest all our profit runs away on wheeles.” 
Coaches were railed at as the beginning of ruinous extrava- 
gance, and the tax upon them was bewailed later as an 
injustice to the poor clergyman. Even the sedan-chair had 
bitter enemies. Steele referred to the chairmen of his time 
as ‘‘ slaves of the rich,’’ who “ take up the whole street, 
while we Peripatetics are very glad to watch an opportunity 
to whisk across a passage, very thankful that we are not 
run over for interrupting the machine, that carries in it a 
person neither more handsome, wise, nor valiant, than the 
meanest of us.”” What would the essayist say in these 
days, when the phrase, “ the Quick and the Dead”’ is used 
to identify those who can escape from the motor-car and 
those who are too slow on foot to do so? We are apt to 
think of the old sedan-chair as a vehicle of luxury; but in 
doing so we forget the time-honoured vagaries of the English 
climate, which made of the common chair at all events a 
very uncomfortable means of conveyance indeed—not far 
removed from a death-trap. Public coaches were opposed 
on the ground that they made the vice and luxury of the 
town too approachable by simple country-folk. Another 
point touched upon by Mr. Straus shows there was a battle 
of broad and narrow wheels, just as there was one between 
the broad and the narrow gauges on the railways. The 
humour of our subject is not forgotten. Hood had a 
notable hit at the rude forefather of the motor-bus, the 
“‘gay Shillibeer.” And when Sir Goldsmith Gurney 
brought out his steam-carriage in 1827, and a boiler ex- 
ploded at Glasgow, Hood commemorated the event in the 
following lines : 


“Instead of journeys, people now 
May go upon a Gurney, 
With steam to do the horses’ work 
By power of attorney : 


‘Tho’ with a load it may explode 
And you may all be undone ; 
And find you’re going up to Heaven 

Instead of up to London.” 
The future holds the flying-machine in store, perhaps, as 
a ‘‘ hackney” vehicle, and it would be easy to prophesy 
a total extinction of horse-driven vehicles except for 
purely ornamental purposes. 

“‘Yet,”” observes Mr. Straus, “‘I believe that there may be a 
reaction in favour of a more leisurely means of locomotion. As 
yet it is impossible to be truly dignified in even the most gor- 
geously-appointed motor-car. . . . Although it is not probable 
that any horse-carriages of an entirely new type will be con- 
structed, I imagine that the older forms will persist, at any rate, 
for the next century or two.” 

We have only touched the fringe of the subject as it is 
treated in Mr. Straus’s pages, which are lavishly illustrated 
and contain ample material for many a winter night’s 


entertainment. 


THE BIRD OF TIME.* 
This is a new volume of poems by the lady whom Mr. 
Gosse calls ‘‘ the most accomplished living poet of India.... 


* “The Bird of Time: Songs of Life, Death and the Spring.” 
By Sarojini Naidu. With Introduction by Edmund Gosse, and 
Portrait of the Author, 5s. net. (Heinemann.) 


the most brilliant, the most original, as well as the most 
correct, of all the natives of Hindustan who have written in 
English.”” Mr. Arthur Symons has also praised her, and no 
one interested in contemporary poetry neglects two such 
critics when they are inagreement. Noone will dispute that 
Mrs. Naidu is brilliant and correct. The bold colouring, 
the massive rhythms, the unveiled and unhesitating emo- 
tions, of more than half her poems recommend her to the 
eye more swiftly perhaps than any other living poet, native 
or not. Mr. Gosse finds her peculiarly and exclusively 
Eastern. This may be so but only a few foreign words in 
italics stand between the English reader and an instant 


- and decisive sympathy. No one, for example, will be 


surprised or disturbed by ‘‘ An Indian Love Song,” written 
we are told, to an Indian tune, where the man speaks first : 
“Lift up the veils that darken the delicate moon of thy glory 
and grace, 
Withhold not, O Love, from the night of my longing the joy 
of thy luminous face, 
Give me a spear of the scented keora guarding thy pinioned 
curls, 
Or a silken thread from the fringes that trouble the dream 
of thy glimmering pearls ; 
Faint grows my soul with thy tresses’ perfume and the song of 
thy anklets’ caprice, 
Revive me, I pray, with the magical nectar that dwells in the 
flower of thy kiss.” 
Or if the reader be surprised it is at the fulness rather 
than the novelty of her achievement. She possesses her 
good qualities in heaped measure. Her boldness of feeling, . 
imagery and expression, for example, is exuberant, superb, | 
and abounding in spacious gestures. She tends to grandil- 
Oquence, perhaps, and is not above royally apparelling 
what is either vague or slight. At her worst she will 
write : 
“Springtime, O Springtime, what is your secref,; 
The bliss at the core of your magical mirth, 
That guidens the pulse of the morning to wonder 
And hastens the seeds of all beauty to birth, 
That captures the heavens and conquers to blossom 
The roots of delight in the heart of the earth?” 


But time after time her free and joyous mastery proves that 
verse to her is as “‘ to hawk and to heron the pride of their 
wing,’ while the book as a whole is summed up by the short 
poem where she connects the nasturtium flower with the 
immortal women of Sanscrit legend and song : 
“‘ Poignant and subtle and bitter perfume, 

Exquisite, luminous, passionate bloom, 

Your leaves interwoven of fragrance and fire 

Are Sivitri’s sorrow and Siva’s desire, 

Draupadi’s longing, Damayanti’s fears, 

And sweetest Sakuntala’s magical tears.” 
Mrs. Naidu enriches contemporary verse by her mastery 
and her brilliant temperament more than by what is 
indubitably Oriental in her verses. 


A PHILOSOPHIC FANTASY.* 


When I had read ‘“‘ The Crock of Gold,” I noticed that in 
The Times list of new books it was placed with ‘‘ Books for 
the Young.” At first I was inclined to smile at such a 
collocation, but on second thoughts it seemed to me to be 
not so ill-placed after all, for the young are less affected by 
conventions than the old, and have a special gift of seeing 
things in the right perspective, a gift often lost in later 
life. So it is likely enough that this book will be better 
understanded of the young than by any save the elect of the 
old. 

The more direct and less complicated mind of a child 
will see no incongruity, will be aware of no anachronism 
in meeting the gods of the old world, Angus Og, Pan, 
Sheogs and Leprecauns, side by side with every-day peasants 
and police, neither will it be puzzled or dismayed by the 
freakishness and general topsy-turviness of the “‘ Crock of 
Gold.’’ Mr Stephens uses no such device as Mr. Kipling 
for reconciling anachronistic anomalies. He presents you 


with ancient gods and modern men, heroes and pigmies 
together, with so daring an assurance that you are untroubled 


* “The Crock of Gold.” 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


By James Stephens. 5s. net. 
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by doubt. It is 
not easy to place 
the book, it is so 
different from 
anything else in 
literature. At 
times the writing 
somehow recalls 
Sterne, and again 
the treatment Mr. 
Kipling, but the 
essence is Mr. 
Stephens’s own. 
In a chapter of 
singular beauty is 
told how Caitilin 
Ni Murrachu, the 
Shepherd Girl, 
became conscious 
of womanhood. 


“But very slowly 
there was growing 
in her consciousness 
an unrest, a dis- 
quietude to which 
she had hitherto 
been a stranger. 
Sometimes an infinite weariness oppressed her to the earth. A 
thought was born in her mind, and it had no name. It was 
growing, and could not be expressed. She had no words where- 
with to meet it, to exorcise or greet this stranger who, more 
and more insistently and pleadingly, tapped upon her doors and 
begged to be spoken to, admitted and caressed and nourished.” 


And then she hears the piping of Pan among the bracken, 
and she went home, her feet tripping to a wayward measure. 


Mr. James Stephens. 


“The evening was full of peace and quietude, the mellow 
dusky sunlight made a path for her feet, and everywhere through 
the wide fields birds were flashing and singing, and she sang 
with them a song that had no words and wanted none.” 

Mr. Stephens has an exquisite sense of humour, and the 
account of the arrest of the Philosopher by the policemen, 
and his rescue by the Leprecauns is delightful. Equally 
effective, in a different way, is the terrible story, overheard 
in jail by the Philosopher, of the hard-driven clerk who 
was dismissed by his employer for absence through ill- 
health. 

“The Crock of Gold ”’ is a strange medley, and fascinat- 
ing as it is strange. It is full of fantastic philosophy, 
poetry, humour and shrewd observation on the jumble of 
things which make up what is called Life, and one is left 
wondering what Mr. Stephens will give us next. 

H.A.H. 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF WILLIAM 
MORRIS.* 


Of these four latest volumes of the ‘“‘ Collected Works of 
William Morris,’’ three contain prose—‘‘ The House of the 
Wolfings,’’ ‘“‘ The Glittering Plain,” ‘‘ The Roots of the 
Mountains,” News from Nowhere,’ “‘ John Ball,’ and 
King’s Lesson ’’; the translation of Homer’s Odys- 
sey ’’ fills the other. More than the earlier volumes these 
four remind us what imperfect justice his written work 
does to Morris. It never culminates. His powers are never 
seen, all harmoniously and as one, attaining a difficult goal. 
If they could have united so, Morris would have had no 
rivals among his contemporaries. But though these fictions 
fall short of mastery, both in skill and in natural impulse, 
and though ‘‘ The Odyssey of Homer’”’ is a surprising 
adventure for a busy man, they are dull only to one who 
cares nothing about Morris. And now his daughter, Miss 
May Morris, has made dulness impossible by the companion 
biographical chapters in each volume, which have a charm- 
ing combination of respect and familiarity. It seemed at 
first doubtful whether these notes should have appeared 


* “ The Collected Works of William Morris.’’ With Intro- 
ductions by his daughter, May Morris. 24 vols. Vols. XIIL., 
XIV., XV., and XVI. {12 12s. net. (Longmans.) 


bit by bit between the same covers as Morris’s own writings, 

and that, too, at the beginning and not the end. But 

though I still hope that the chapters may be printed 
separately for those who cannot afford or do not desire 
the ‘‘ Collected Works,”’ I find them perfectly justified. 

Few other writers could reasonably be treated in the 
same way, because their work either reaches artistic inde- 
pendence by success or it is an artistic failure which nothing 
can redeem. But Morris’s greatest poem was his life. The 
twenty-four volumes of his complete works will exhibit 
chiefly innumerable rough drafts of that poem. Hence it 
is that a reader can pass so easily from his poems or tales 
to his daughter’s notes. You read that passage in the 
twenty-second book of the ‘‘ Odyssey,” where Odysseus 
has made an end of the suitors : 

“ But about his house peered Odysseus, if yet a man there were 
Who shunning the black doom-day was left a-lurking there ; 
But moron in the dust and the blood he beheld them all lying 

about, 

Yea, as many as the fishes which the fishers have drawn out 

With a net of many meshes from out the hoary sea 

Up on to the hollow sea-beach: there heaped up all they be 

Cast up upon the sea-sand, desiring the waves of the brine ; 

But the sun their life is taking with the glory of his shine. 

Thus then in heaps the wooers on one another lay.” 

And you turn from it to the ‘“ Introduction,”’ to find him 

telling his wife that he is wool-gathering, and *‘ must collect 

my scattered wits by doing some Homer,” or that “‘ Homer 
goes on, and will be out in about a month; but Smith is 
insisting on paper-hanging so I must do one at least besides 
those I have in hand.’’ Miss Morris tells us that his “ with- 
drawal into the company of a great poet’ was a rest and 
solace. Again, if you know that in September, 1888, the 
book which was to be ‘‘ The House of the Wolfings’’ went 
on “ merrily,’’ so that Morris added: “I think I shall 
be rather melancholy when my book is finished. What is 
the next job to be ?’’—then you will not be so easily 
inclined to dismiss the tale as of a thin, flat beauty. Still 
more interesting is it to turn from that book and read how 
the poet wanted to alter ‘‘ written in prose and verse by 

William Morris’ to ‘‘ written in prose and in verse,” in 

order to ‘‘ gain the necessary fulness of line.” Miss Morris 

quotes from Mr. Buxton Forman : 

“‘T mildly protested that the former reading was the better 
sense, and that it should not be sacrificed to avoid a slight excess 
of white that no one would notice. ‘Ha!’ said Morris, ‘ now 
what would you say if I told you that the verses on the title- 
page were written just to fill up the great white lower half? 
Well, that was what happened!’ ”’ 

It is a pure pleasure, also, after pictures of the warrior 

““clad in glorious raiment,’’ and the warrior maid “‘ with 

a wreath of wind-flowers round her head,’’ to come on 

Morris’s letter, written from Hammersmith in August, 1894, 

to his daughter, ending ‘‘ Home to Kelmscott on Tuesday, 

and then Wot Larx,”’ which is followed immediately by this 
note of Mr. S. C. Cockerell’s : 

‘* All day at Kelmscott House. . . . When I went up into the 
drawing-room to say good-night, W. M. and Mrs. M. were playing 
at draughts, with large ivory pieces, red and white. Mrs. M. had 
on a glorious blue gown, and looked like a king and queen in some 
old manuscript.” 

It is another kind of pleasure to find the author of ‘‘ News 

from Nowhere ’”’ moved by “‘ Looking Backward ”’ and its 

admirers to say: ‘‘ I wouldn't care to live in such a cockney 
paradise as he imagines,’ and that “if they brigaded him 
into a regiment of workers he would just lie on his back and 
kick.’”” The only thing that Morris accepted with all its 
imperfections on its head was his own temperament ; and 
it is his imperious efforts of many different kinds to create 

a real and a pictorial world endurable to that temperament 

which make him so delightful and amusing. How keen 

his satisfaction was with a pictorially suitable world we 
shall perhaps never exactly know. But pictures did satisfy 
him. It is not altogether the fictitious dream character of 

** John Ball’’ which makes him say that he looked at the 

battle “as on a picture.”” Miss Morris is careful to say 

that Merton Abbey was chosen by her father “‘ because it 
had the two principal necessities for printing and dyeing— 
good water, and plenty of space for drying grounds ;’’ but 
she has to add that ‘‘ if he unconsciously demanded beauty 
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in his surroundings, that too was practical, really.” A 
certain amount of beautiful detail was necessary to him, 
and if it had to be artificial, pictorial, carefully cloistered, 
he did not refuse it ; his books, from beginning to end, are 
never without a cloistered choiceness ; and it is their most 
serious limitation. Miss Morris, as usual, includes, among 
her illustrations photographs of a large number of choice 
things connected with his private life—his bed, his library, 
his painting of Iseult, the cabinet painted for his marriage 
gift by Burne-Jones, specimens of types, together with his 
notes on his aims in founding the Kelmscott Press. 


EDWARD THOMAS. 


“AN INVERTED IDEALIST.” * 


Only once had I the privilege and pleasure of meeting 
‘George Gissing: that was at Mr. H. G. Wells’ house at 
Worcester Park. He sat on a couch after dinner, and I 
never met a man with a lighter touch than he displayed 
in conversation with a few literary men and some rather 
high-spirited young women. His talk was full of easy wit 
and a most charming humour. And yet the sadness of 
his face throughout was never for a moment relaxed. It 
seemed as if sorrow had been so ground into the texture of 
his being that no inner light could ever shine through. 
There was always that look of ineffable tragedy behind 
the smile, always that note of wistful pathos in his laughter. 
I had the chance of only a few words with him aside, and 
then he talked rather above my head, assuming in me an 
erudition that never was and never will be mine. It 
amazed, and I am afraid disgusted him a little, to find 
that I was far more interested in life than in books. I had 
always admired him as a conscientious literary artist, but 
after I had met him there was some pity mingled with my 
admiration. I had that sort of feeling toward him that 
one has toward a sanguine ambitious boy who has tried 
to do some worthy thing, and failed—he knows not why. 

His friend, Morley Roberts, has dubbed him “an in- 
verted idealist. . . . He looks back. It is the more hope- 
less, the more impossibly vain,’’ says Mr. Roberts. And 
therein, I think, lies the secret of Gissing’s tragedy. 

He scorned the title of Realist. No doubt he felt, as 
most sincere artists feel, that there is no room in art for 
any ’Ism. A man can only bring his view of life to bear 
upon life as he sees it, and render that view through the 
speech and actions of his characters. To tell the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth about anything 
is impossible. The truth can be told in a way that makes 
a lie of it; on the other hand it is possible to deal with 
the most improbable fictions in a way that makes them 
truth indeed. What seems most real to some men to other 
men would seem an idle vision. When we look at a heathen 
idol we see only a misshapen, senseless lump of wood or 
stone, but when the heathen looks at it he sees God. Truth 
is, as beauty is said to be, in the eye of the beholder. The 
methods of the confessed realist bear the same relation to 
truth as a photograph bears to life: it has no depth or 
colour or movement. George Gissing was right to scorn 
and discard the label which those would have applied to 
him who hold that realism and idealism are as the poles 
asunder; that no realist can be an idealist; that every 
realist is of necessity a pessimist and every idealist a 
heaven-born optimist ; that the Real is always depressing 
and unlovely and the Ideal always exhilarating and vision- 
ary. As if there were not such real things in the world 
as mother-love and moonshine, sunshine and the way of 
a man with a maid, art and music, the call of the sea, 
friendship, heroism, faith, hope, and charity ! 

These reflections have been suggested by Mr. Frank 
Swinnerton’s new critical study of George Gissing’s work 
and character, and by several days of casual dipping into 
a new edition of ‘“‘ Henry Ryecroft,’’} a book that I have 
often read before and aiways delighted in. These are both 

* “George Gissing: A Critical Study.” By Frank Swinner- 
ton. 7s. 6d. (Martin Secker.) 


+ ‘“‘The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft.”” By George Gissing. 
A New Edition. 6s. (Constable.) 


fine books, with everything handsome about them, de- 
lightful to look at and to handle, and reflecting the greatest 
credit on their respective publishers. If only some of us 
poor novelists were published in the chaste style of some 
of these reprints and belles lettres, 1 believe the public would 
just have to succumb to our charms. I wonder why it is 
that we are not ! 

“* Big fleas have little fleas upon their backs to bite ’em, 
And these fleas have littler fleas, and so ad infinitum!” 
To criticise a critic is to feel painfully like one of the littler 
fleas. But Mr. Frank Swinnerton’s book is not mere 
criticism. Mr. Swinnerton is himself a novelist of con- 
siderable achievement, and he brings into play in his latest 
book those qualities of sympathy and insight and imagina- 
tion which have made him one of the most promising of 
our younger writers. One may differ from his opinions 
and quarrel with his conclusions occasionally ; but that is 
only to say that he provides food for thought. The glib 
rascal who runs away with us by sheer dint of some airy 
magic of style or humorous devilry is all very well in his 
way and a diverting companion; but when I am reading 
a man’s book about a man I want to know something 
definite about my author as well as all about his subject. 
I want to feel that he and I understand one another; and 
how can I understand him if he disguises himself in the 
cloak of a pontiff and is grimly impersonal ? How can I 
feel en rapport with him if he has no natural humanity ? 
The best books are an expression of their author’s person- 
ality, and thus every book should be a book of revelations. 

Mr. Swinnerton fulfils these conditions admirably. He 
isa man after my own heart. He is not afraid to be obvious 
when the thing to be said is obvious wisdom. But he can 
be subtle, too, and even profound, as when he says toward 
the end of his book: ‘‘ We have no need to inflate an 
author’s talent after he is dead: before his death let us 
by all means exalt the good, because we know that the 
bad will exalt itself,’’ and thus gives his reason for trying 
“to value Gissing’s books without reference to the author’s 
material prosperity.’’ Indeed Mr. Swinnerton’s judgment 
seems to me particularly sound in this concluding chapter 
in which he sets out to prove that Gissing, all things con- 
sidered, enjoyed his due meed of recognition during his 
life, and has received perhaps more than his due meed of 
posthumous fame. You cannot have your cake and eat 
it. If you are set on having a good time with your artistic 
conscience you cannot grumble if that is the only sort of 
good time you are permitted to have. Material rewards— 
pleasant enough if they happen to come your way !—are 
only incidental to the more abiding reward of a fully 
gratified egotism. George Gissing was a ferocious egotist. 
It was because he so seldom got out of his own skin into 
the skins of the people of his novels that he failed so often 
and so egregiously to win the sympathy of the public. 
The public is composed mainly of average people, and 
Gissing, not understanding average people, and not wishing 
to understand them, almost hating them, in fact, should 
have been pleased rather than vexed to think that he did 
not appeal to them. If he had been only a little more just 
to them they would have been more than just, they would 
have been generous, to him. All this, if I have read him 
aright, Mr. Swinnerton brings out clearly in his most 


penetrating and illuminative book. Epwin Pucu. 


THE REAL GISSING.* 

Mr. Morley Roberts is a fine novelist ; and this fascinating 
book shows him to be a fine friend. For ‘“‘ The Private Life 
of Henry Maitland ”’ is, with only the most superficial dis- 
guises, the story of George Gissing’s life by the only person 
who could have written it. That unique knowledge pos- 
sessed by Mr. Roberts was in itself enough to give the book 
extraordinary interest. Mr. Roberts knew Gissing as no- 
body else knew him ; and he was a life-long friend. The 
book has therefore an authentic value : it is a more valuable 


* “The Private Life of Henry Maitland.” Dictated by J. H. 
Edited by Morley Roberts. 6s. (Nash.) 
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book than ‘‘ The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft,” 
because it gives a truer and more pungent impression of 
a memorable writer. 

Gissing’s life, from the unquestionable promise of his 
early years, through the later disasters caused by his tem- 
perament and the absence of wise control, to the beginning 
of his literary career ; his second wretched marriage and 
further tribulations of poverty, unhappiness, and ill-health, 
are all set down here frankly and delicately. Mr. Roberts 
cares less for the writer than for the man. The man he 
loved ; the writer—although he praises discriminatingly the 
works of Gissing that should be praised—seemed always 
a lesser person than his friend. And that is quite under- 
standable by a reader of Gissing, for Gissing’s work was too 
steadfastly produced, without inspiration, by the over- 
exacting labour of eight hours a day. For eight hours each 
day Gissing wrote steadily. Is it any wonder that he had 
no time for active experience, except the insistent dis- 
comforts of poverty and matrimonial misalliance ? That of 
course was what prevented Gissing from realising his best 
talents. ‘‘ It seems to me now,” says Mr. Roberts, “‘ that 
all his so-called social work and analysis were in the nature 
of an alien tour de force.’ ‘‘ He took his subjects as mere 
subjects, and putting them on the table, lectured in patho- 
logy.” For the same reason, Gissing was largely dependent 
upon himself and Mr. Roberts as types for his male charac- 
ters, drawing them again and again, and in the end—as 
Mr. Roberts says—by stress of circumstances, making his 
friend develop into a villain. On himself, Gissing per- 
petually drew—for temperament, moods, distastes, and 
disabilities—but he never stood so clear as he stands in 
‘* The Private Life of Henry Maitland.”’ Here he is before 
us with the warmth of life, a lovable and engaging figure, 
weak, obstinate, ‘‘a moral coward,’’ but human. In his 
own novels, too often, the weakness was apparent, while 
the genuine character of the man was drowned in exposition. 
What Mr. Roberts calls ‘‘ translated self-pity ’’ was too 
often the foundation of his work. ‘‘ It was the fact that 
he should never have written fiction at all.” 

Yet putting aside this point, it is certain that some of 
Gissing’s books will survive for their own great qualities ; 
and we are sure that Mr. Roberts’s book deserves to survive 
along with them. It is in the highest degree sympathetic 
and veracious. Having much to handle that was difficult, 
Mr. Roberts, by his apparently artless ruse of recording 
the story of Henry Maitland by the hand of one “ J.H.,” 
has been enabled to move easily among his difficulties. 
He has been able to refer to himself—always a treacher- 
ously inviting form of sport—as frankly and unaffectedly 
as the most troublesome reader could desire. In no single 
passage does there seem to be any lapse from the high 
level of disinterestedness which marks the book. It would 
be impossible, we think, for any unbiassed reader to say 
that Mr. Roberts has ‘‘ used Maitland’s memory for his own 
ends,” as he fears may be the case. The interest of the 
narrative throughout, as well as the fine sincerity of the 
writing, would sufficiently ridicule such an idea. And in 
addition to these things it must clearly be stated that Mr. 
Roberts could have done Gissing’s memory no better service 
than by writing this book. Other books may or may not 
be written about Gissing—that will depend upon the estima- 
tion of his work in the future—but we are convinced that 
no more true and sympathetic account of his life will be 
written. 

Owing to certain disguises of names—nearly all of them, 
such as “‘ G. H. Rivers’ for H. G. Wells, and ‘‘ The Vor- 
tex ”’ for ‘‘ The Whirlpool,’’ easily decipherable—it is a little 
difficult to find one’s way among the publishers with whom 
Maitland had dealings. For example, Mr. Roberts may 
perhaps have given unintentionally a wrong impression 
about the time of Maitland’s desertion of ‘‘ Miller and Com- 
pany,”’ which he suggests took place after “‘ The Flower,” 
whereas the separation occurred after ‘“‘ Paternoster Row,” 
although “ Bond and Free’ intervened. Also, he is surely 
in error in saying that ‘‘ Isabel ’’ was the last book published 
with ‘“‘ Andrews and Company.” 

FRANK SWINNERTON. 


THE UNIVERSALITY OF ART.* 


This book is monumental in more senses than one. It is 
monumental in the sense of being a conspicuously great 
study of Art in the Eastern World. It is also monumental 
in the sense of being a posthumous memorial worthy of the 
distinguished man whose name appears on its title page. 
For Professor Ernest Fenollosa died before more than the 
rough draft of his great work was accomplished, and it is 
to four years of pious and devoted labour on the part of his 
widow that we owe these two admirable volumes, which no 
serious student of Art—Art, that is, in its fullest sense— 
can afford to be without. 

Professor Fenollosa played a conspicuous part at a great 
crisis. He was privileged to preach to a nation what 
Montaigne preached to the individual when he wrote “‘ La 
plus grande chose du monde c’est de savoir estre a soy.” 
And he was privileged to know that his sermon fell on 
attentive ears. 

It was in 1878 at the crucial moment in their history 
when the Japanese found themselves turning from all their 
old traditions and indulging in a very orgy of foreignism, 
that this brilliant young American was called to the Chair 
of Political Economy and Philosophy in the University of 
Tokio. And few things are to be found in the History of 
Art more curious and romantic than the fact, which the 
leaders of Art in Japan are themselves ready to admit, that 
it was the keen and prophetic eye of this young Westerner 
that first realized the tragedy which threatened the Eastern 
Art Movement and his energetic enthusiasm provided the 
mainspring for a swift and wholesome reaction. 

The story is too long to tell in this place. Here, it is 
enough to say that on the eve of his departure in 1890 he 
received from the Emperor’s own hand ‘‘ The Order of the 
Sacred Mirror,’’ the most exalted Order ever up till that 
moment given to a foreigner, and was dismissed with the 
following eulogy from the Emperor’s own lips: ‘‘ You have 
taught my people to know their Art ; in going back to your 
own great country, I charge you to teach them also”’; 
surely a diploma, a certificate of recognition, for which it 
would be hard to find a parallel. And no one who is privi- 
leged to read this fascinating work will deny that Fenollosa 
more than amply obeyed the royal command. 

It would be useless in the space at my disposal even to 
attempt a résumé of the subject here treated with such 
mastery and knowledge. But it will be useful to attempt 
to present to the readers of these pages some idea of the 
author’s general aim and scope, and so whet their appetites 
for an intellectual feast of the first order. The book though 
planned on a large scale is yet kept within reasonable 
bounds, both as regards letterpress and avoirdupois (an im- 
portant matter when the world is in such a desperate hurry 
and so impatient of anything weighty) and this, notwith- 
standing the fact that it does not confine itself to one branch 
of art, painting, sculpture, ceramics, lacquer or what not, 
but also concerns itself with the spirit of Art which permeates 
all contemporary Art practices. 

Take, for example, the section dealing with Primitive 
Chinese Art. Here we have cheek by jowl reproductions 
of such apparently diverse objects as New Zealand Totem 
poles, Chinese bronzes, long-nosed wooden masks from the 
Philippines and Japan, frigate bird designs from New 
Guinea, and an Alaskan blanket, all presented with set 
purpose to show the universality and interaction of Art 
waves, and as a protest against the general assumption that 
national or racial arts are isolated phenomena. True, as 
we proceed we are presented more liberally with reproduc- 
tions of Chinese and Japanese paintings, but this rather 
because the earliest manifestations of Art in flimsy materials 
have of necessity ceased to exist, as well as because by its 
nature Art lends itself to more diverse treatment when the 
material used is graphic as opposed to plastic. 

This book must of necessity make its chief appeal to 
scholars, collectors and general readers interested in Oriental 
topics, but, paradoxical though it may sound, its chief 


* “Epochs of Chinese and Japanese Art: An Outline History 
of East Asiatic Design.””’ By Ernest F. Fenollosa. 2 Vols. 
Illustrated. 36s. net. (Heinemann.) 
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value seems to me to lie in its wider message of eclecticism. 
Just as the Turk, notwithstanding his custom of filling his 
harem with women ravished from foreign countries, has 
practically retained his type, so Art wheresoever wedded 
has maintained her constant characteristics. True, these 
volumes deal specifically with the Epochs of Chinese and 
Japanese Art, or as I should rather put it, ‘“‘ of Art in China 
and Japan,”’ but it is carefully insistent from beginning to end 
that the art-works of all the world are but infinite variations 
in a single kind of social or mental effort ; that there is no 
sense in artists and writers of different schools flying at one 
another’s throats ; that the sun does not rise on Oriental 
Art and set on Occidental ; but that it rises and sets on Art 
one and indivisible, which embraces the whole world, and 
of which, though there are infinite manifestations, there is 
but one spirit. That is why Art the moment it becomes 
a trade ceases to exist. The true spirit of Art refuses to be 
confined. The real artist is of no country. His appeal is 
to the Art sense which is as universal, though as rare, as 
radium. As classification has its uses in the animal world, 
so it has its uses in the world of Art. But the classification 
of animals is only a convenience to mark the outstanding 
variations of the gradually changing but universal manifes- 
tation of Life. So with the classification of works or schools 
of Art. Just as man and ameceba have both the same com- 
mon denominator, so has the Mona Lisa the same as the 
Alaskan blanket or New Zealand Totem pole. Here, then, 
seems to me the great value of Professor Fenollosa’s work, 
that he has written a history of Oriental Art from the 
universal point of view. 

Incidentally, by treating Art in China and Japan as a 
single esthetic movement, as closely inter-related as Art in 
Greece and Rome, and denying the very existence of the 
essential differences insisted upon by schoolmen and ped- 
ants, he goes far to remove the shibboleths by which it is 
attempted to distinguish between Art pictorial and Art 


decorative, to break down the illogical barriers which have . 


been erected between Art European, Asian and African. 
In a word he denies that ‘‘ East is East and West is West, 
and never the twain can meet.’’ He emphasizes the Uni- 
versal Brotherhood of Art which speaks in a universal 
language and has an instinctive Freemasonry of its own. 

As I have said, I have not here attempted the impossible, 
the reviewing of these volumes in the limited space at my 
command. Rather have I attempted to indicate the spirit 
of its inceptionand accomplishment. And if, in the process, 
I have suggested that this work is only fit for the hard-read- 
ing student, let me, in conclusion, rectify that impression. 

As a mere picture book it is an amazing feast, stimulating 
the imagination, satisfying the eye, cultivating the Art sense. 

As a romance it is entrancing as a fairy tale. 

As history it is that best sort of all which has in it the 
elements of a great poem. 

Certainly Japan owes a great debt of gratitude to Pro- 
fessor Fenollosa, but he would, I believe, have been the first 
to acknowledge that he owed an equal debt of gratitude to 
Japan. For it has long been apparent to me that no West- 
erner can saturate himself, as he did, in Oriental Art, with- 
out emerging with a fuller sense of what Art really means, 
with a more subtle understanding of its universal spirit and 
purport, than can possibly be attained by the mere study 
of Art in Europe, whether before or since the Italian Renais- 
sance. Such study seems to add a new sensitiveness to 
even the most sensitive of Western tastes. Therefore I 
hope that a large proportion of the readers of THE BOOKMAN 
will seize the opportunity here offered to them by Mrs. 
Fenollosa’s pious and unstinted completion of her dis- 
tinguished husband’s magnum opus and the liberal enter- 


prise of its publisher. G. S. LAYARD. 


THE HOLY FAMILY.* 


Queen Victoria, according to her diaries, once asked 
Lord Melbourne why it was that the Holy Family figured 


* “Mary, the Mother of Jesus."” By Alice Meynell. Illus- 
trated by R. Anning Bell. 16s. net. (Lee Warner.) 


so often in art, and the statesman answered the question 
with another by asking what was more beautiful than a 
mother nursing a child. From a worldly old man like 
Melbourne, who had always been a strong evangelical, if 
anything, and whose marriage had been a long disillu- 
sion, the remark showed a deep fund of human nature. 
It must have touched a responsive chord in the susceptible 
heart of his questioner, and it was certainly worth many 
dissertations on the anthropomorphic tendencies of art and 
religion and the rest of it. Besides, it condensed into a 
sentence our feelings concerning the most winning of 
all the aspects in which we view the Redeemer. And it 
may fairly represent the mental attitude of a Protestant 
nation which still keeps the name of the Virgin on many 
of its parish churches, and recites in them the ‘“‘ Magnificat ’’ 
every night of the year. 

Mrs. Meynell, as might have been expected, takes a 
much more fervent view of her subject. A Catholic poet 
with a wonderful vein of prose, and a still profounder 
knowledge of literature and the arts, she was certain to 
wear the mantle of the rhapsodist and charm us where she 
might not always convince. As a matter of fact, she has 
taken uncommon pains to repel no one in this tribute by a 
woman of sensibility to the greatest of her sex in history. 
In her own way she has developed a thought which 
shines out to perfection in one of Mr. Stopford Brooke’s 
best sermons, the indebtedness of Christ to the medita- 
tive, reverential character of His mother. She has been 
careful not to make the occasion, as so many of the 
eulogists of Joan of Arc have done, an excuse for a sex 
crusade. She has sedulously avoided matters of doctrine 
in a field where doctrine is fundamentally an issue. She 
has not tried our patience with dead theology about 
Nestorius and the Council of Ephesus. And she has been 
wise to put the relevant portions of the Gospels in an 
initial chapter by themselves as a simple statement of her 
theme, as well as to quote not from the Douai text favoured 
by her own Church, but from the Authorised Version en- 
deared so unspeakably to us all. 

Even when her self-restraint has been allowed for, it will 
be seen that the author of this book has had an enormous 
field from which to draw in the way of tradition and associa- 
tion. Raffaele, who painted fifty Madonnas, is only a unit 
in a host of Christians (and many of them non-Catholics), 
who have celebrated the sentimental claims of the subject 
here treated, and we can all appreciate Mrs. Meynell’s 
moderation in drawing only on the representative few. 
She has preferred, especially in her chapters on poets 
and painters, to fuse the general feeling into a strain of 
imaginative and persuasive thought, coloured by a tone of 
mysticism here and there, but never far removed from 
common ground. For such a task we know no one so 
well qualified, and certainly no book of our time which 
treats with such delicate tact and perception a theme 
which has been too far obscured by controversy. Some- 
times one could wish that her collaborator, Mr. Anning 
Bell, had been more uniformly happy in his illustrations. 
They are a careful blend of his idyllic style and the tense 
austerity of Puvis de Chavannes. His last plate is spoiled 
by the crippled effect of the left arm, and his “‘ Presentation 
in the Temple ”’ looks more like Lear cursing Cordelia than 
the holy Simeon showering on the Virgin Mother all his 
prophecy and pity. Still, these colour plates help to round 
off the perfections of a beautiful book. It does not lack 
fulness considering its moderate length, and as a piece of 
workmanship we cannot sufficiently commend it, even 
bearing in mind the successes of the same press in the past. 


RECREATIONS OF A TOWN PHYSICIAN.* 


This volume might have been called the ‘‘ Recreations 

of a Town Physician,” though in the Welsh parson’s words : 

‘There is also another device in my prain, which, perad 
venture, prings goot discretions with it” 


By Stephen Paget. 6s. 


* “ Another Device.” 
Stoughton.) 


(Hodder & 
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Mr. Paget has found a title for it that carries some of 
its own flavour. One or two of the contents are semi- 
professional papers—addresses delivered at the Middlesex 
Hospital and at Bart’s—and not one of them perhaps 
but reflects the writer’s profession. But the physician is 
here away from his consulting room. In a sense he is a 
““man in the street,’’ for whom the first and the happiest 
of his chapters is a suggestive apology. 

The street, in Mr. Paget’s phrase, is the life of respon- 
sibility, and the man in it is fifty if he is a day. He too 
has dwelt on the mount of contemplation. He too once 
looked out from first-floor windows upon the crowd to 
which he now belongs. His place used to be with the 
young man up there, “‘ apostrophizing time and space, 
and getting more like Shelley every minute,’”’ and gazing 
down upon the elders with a regret, sometimes wistful, at 
their indifferences. But, ungraciously, maybe, yielding 
to the compulsion slowly, he has condescended to the 
street, among those who have learned to judge and sen- 
tence themselves to narrow their plans and pay their way. 
You cannot imagine him young, or unmarried, or athletic, 
or fashionable. ‘‘ It is natural at his age to be rather 
slow: and his myopia is presbyopia.’’ Middle-age has 
compelled him to put away those things which are invisible, 
and look at those which are at his feet. He is tired. But 
the change is not all loss, though the loss is great. Oh! 
it is fine to be up there, at the first-floor windows. And 
the comfortable folk, looking down, think with some pity, 
how he must envy them. But he does not. This is the 
gain of being in the street, that it has its own wonders, and 
that these suffice. The street is busy and it is human, and 
it has a wisdom unknown to youth and to the old who 
remain wiseacres. That is the consolation for the man 
who has stepped down into it when he does lift his eyes to 
the place he has left. 

This gives a taste of Mr. Paget’s quality. In the same 
mood, but regarding his subject at a narrower angle, he 


writes of the ‘‘ Influence of Berkeley,’’ ‘‘ Hora Mortis 
Nostre,’’ the “‘ Revival of Phrenology,’’ the ‘‘ Genius of 
Pasteur,” ‘‘ Heredity and Life.’’ Genius he recognises 


to be something more wonderful than is guessed at in the 
“childish definition ’’ of it as an infinite capacity for 
taking pains. ‘“‘ Infinite or finite, all capacities must come 
from somewhere: and genius is where they come from.” 
In Pasteur’s case, the signs of it, says Mr. Paget, are the 
mysterious fulfilment of a plan for his life that seems to 
have been made for him, not by him, so that he is in him- 
self a better argument from design than any amount of 
Paley’s ‘‘ Evidences,’”’ and next, that, being dead, he still 
lives in the work of his successors. From this it will be 
gathered that, in the paper called forth by the fashionable 
cult of Eugenics, the last word is not Mendel’s famous 
experiments on the crossing of peas. Materiality is not a 
question of size, and “‘ whether we talk in terms of germ- 
plasm, or in terms of full-sized adult bodies of men and 
women, we are talking of that which we do not under- 
stand.” Life, in fact, is a mystery which we do not solve 
by invoking the Cell, and considering its ways. 


D. S. MELDRUM. 


THOMAS HARDY.* 


Mr. Abercrombie has written an excellent and challeng- 
ing study of Thomas Hardy. It is easy to find matter for 
contention (and keen contention) on almost every page. 
Moreover, his style is not an attractive one, being too often, 
it seems, the fault of undigested thinking; of thinking, 
that is, too much occupied with the intermediate stage of 
its own cogitation and less concerned with reducing that 
cogitation to a completer and more lucid order. But these 
are faults by the way. It is a churlish insolence to dismiss 
a work by personal standards, that change and progress. 
For example, in his “‘ Introductory ’’ he takes a perplexed 

* “Thomas Hardy: A Critical Study.”” By Lascelles Aber- 
crombie. 7s. 6d. net. (Martin Secker.) 


and cogitated (it is permissible to think, even a psychologic- 
ally fantastic) way of saying that Man is always conscious 
of a Being greater, far more splendid, than the contradiction 
of circumstance would assert ; and that it is this greater 
Being of his he wishes to realise in the rituals of Art. Yet 
the fact is that, however arrived at, this is one of the most 
neglected things in modern verse or prose ; and it is a very 
excellent thing that Mr. Abercrombie should have laid it 
down in the forefront of his book. 

Its bearing on Thomas Hardy's Art is obvious. Indeed, 
it is the vindication of that Art in the teeth of its author’s 
philosophy. Though he will not see it himself, Mr. Hardy 
has envisaged in his Art certain expressions of Beauty, by 
which indeed it lives, that constantly refute what Mr. Aber- 
crombie calls its metaphysic formation: that constantly 
challenge its limitations, rather. According to our worthi- 
ness, we would rather sink with Tess, terrible discipline 
though it be, than swim with Alec D’Urberville. That is 
the moral exercise of the book ; anything that might tend 
to drive in the opposite direction is, in the deepest sense, 
immoral. Similarly we would rather strive with Jude, 
though striving be failure, than float in the stream with 
Arabella. In fact, only in a limited sense can striving be 
failure ; for the only failure, really, is the relinquishing of 
strife. And this indisputable sympathy of ours, this 
irrefutable claim to a Being greater than the contradiction of 
hostile circumstance, is the supreme beauty of Hardy’s 
work, and is at the same time the contradiction of the 
metaphysic in which it is couched. Thereby we are 
purified ; therein we are exalted. Mr. Abercrombie would 
have it that our perception of Beauty, our exaltation, 
arises only from seeing Hardy cast his story, with all its 
metaphysic implications, into a well-knit form. In fact, 
he is so deservedly pleased with this idea that he repeats it, 
with and without changes, persistently every few pages 
throughout the book. I suggest that this is another half- 
way house in his thinking. There is a higher than the 
beauty of craftsmanship ; and it is the beauty of idea. The 
former quickens a sense of gratification and large ease ; it 
is the latter that exalts. And we are profoundly stirred 
by Hardy’s sense of tragedy because in it we instinctively 
ally ourselves with beauty and worth, we instinctively take 
rank with a more splendid and less gross Being, even though 
they may seem to be crushed down by the wheels of circum- 
stance. Which is another way of saying that, in some more 
significant metaphysic (to hold to Mr. Abercrombie’s 
phrasing), that is even implicit in Hardy’s formation, 
beauty and worth are not failures. Else whence came this 
instinct, the basis of the purest Art ? 

We have given detailed attention to this because it is 
the central idea of Mr. Abercrombie’s arresting book. It 
is one of the causes why the word ‘‘ formation ”’ (in and out 
of italics) is given such heavy work to do; and it gives a 
curiously tantalising limitation to the book. Yet if it be 
tentative and insecure on its more philosophical side, on 
the critical side it is as finished as it is just. His division 
among the novels is particularly happy. Wisely he decries 
any over-emphasis on artificial and arbitrary definitions ; 
yet in speaking of such novels as ‘‘ Far from the Madding 
Crowd,”’ ‘“‘ The Return of the Native,’’ ‘‘ The Mayor of 
Casterbridge’’ and ‘‘ The Woodlanders’”’ as being in 
Dramatic Form, and “‘ Tess ’’ and “‘ Jude the Obscure ”’ as 
in Epic Form (with his exposition of the advantages of each 
form), he states a distinction so just and true that it must 
always be thought of henceforward in dealing with Hardy's 
novels. The massed grouping of the first series, with the 
implicit spiritual background, and the continuous narrative 
of the latter series, with Hardy's own explicit outcry, and 
the way in which ‘‘ The Mayor of Casterbridge ’’ leads out 
from one to the other, is expounded with a clearness of 
critical perception that well illuminates its subject. 

Indeed, Mr. Abercrombie is far happier here than in the 
chapter on ‘‘ The Dynasts,’”’ though it is evident that he 
chiefly values the latter. There he scarcely realises his 
own axiom of a “‘ formative ’’ power in the artist. He fails 
to make theme follow theme simply and justly ; and con- 
sequently repeats himself unnecessarily. He does not less 
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than justice to that very great poem ; yet it is not always 
easy to follow the line of his approach. For example, in 
declaring it to be ‘‘ one of the most momentous achieve- 
ments in modern literature ”’ he surely carries all of us with 
him. But in saying “ This is great modern poetry, artistic 
formation of humanity related with our ultimate concep- 
tion,’’ he carries us by no means so securely. Why ‘‘ modern 
poetry,”” we ask? Did not Aischylus create an artistic 
formation of humanity related with ultimate conception ? 
Surely it would be truer to say, not that ‘‘ The Dynasts ’’ is 
either modern or ancient, but simply that it is great, and 
therefore outside the interposition of Time. 

Mr. Arthur Ransome’s useful addition to “ critical 
apparatus ”’ in distinguishing between kinetic and potential 
poetry, is laid under tribute with excellent effect in this 
book, particularly in dealing with Hardy’s poems. It 
would be fair to say that Mr. Abercrombie’s own style is 
kinetic rather than potential; unhappily so, even, when 
one is told that ‘‘ Tess’s tragedy is a specimen syllogism in 
the cruel reasoning of universal fate.’’ Moreover, on 
its own lines, his thought is too often fond of perplexities for 
their own academic sake. Yet when he is less concerned 
with his often bookish philosophies his thought shines 
clearly out in some penetrating criticism ; and the result 
is a book that is illuminating in the main, and arresting 


always. DARRELL FIGGIs. 


THE HABIT OF LETTERS.* 


In his latest book Mr. Austin Dobson, with reference to 
Fielding, speaks of ‘‘ that natural habit of letters... 
which a cheap criticism is accustomed to stigmatize 
as pretentious erudition.”’ Whether withered by that 
criticism or moribund from some other cause, the habit is 
certainly growing rarer. The disinterested love of litera- 
ture is not nowadays in high repute as a motive for writing. 
The man of letters, pure and simple, is almost an extinct 
svecies. Critics and essayists we still have in abundance, 
but they are all busy reconstructing the cosmos, a little 
regardless of the not impertinent question whether they 
have the necessary qualifications for that really rather 
arduous undertaking. 

With the death of Mr. Andrew Lang, Mr. Dobson and 
Mr. Gosse become almost the last, as they are certainly the 
most distinguished, survivors of a less ambitious generation. 
The coupling of their names carries one back to the days 
when it was the youthful poet’s aspiration “‘ to rhyme with 
Gosse, Dobson and Co.,’’ in the intricacies of ballade and 
virelai. That fashion is almost forgotten in the hurry of 
modern changes, and these two books also—‘‘ At Prior 
Park’”’ and “ Portraits and Sketches ’’—have a certain 
old-time flavour, due far more to their isolation than to 
any archaism of manner. That this should be so, is a pity, 
for such books are very desirable. We cannot live on a 
diet of theories such as the moderns insist on serving us. 
Let us, if only by way of a change, enjoy things (whether 
books or men, walks or wines) for their own sake, and not 
be for ever concerned with an ulterior motive which recedes 
as we advance. Theories of life are apt to be inhuman, 
and we turn from them with relief to the records of its 
practice, whether that practice take the form of fighting 
battles or of painting pictures. We agree with Mr. Gosse 
in enjoying what M. Paul Desjardins has called “ la ciné- 
matographie d’une abeille dans le mystére de la mellifica- 
tion’’; and that is what Mr. Dobson and Mr. Gosse are 
pre-eminently qualified to show us. ‘‘ At Prior Park,”’ 
clad in the familiar blue buckram which Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus reserve for their most distinguished authors (Swin- 
burne, Stevenson, Dobson) is a series of essays in Mr. 
Dobson’s accustomed manner. It deals, that is to say, 
with various eighteenth century topics of secondary 
importance, and deals with them with unsurpassable 

* “ At Prior Park and other Papers.” 
6s. (Chatto & Windus.) 


“Portraits and Sketches.” 
Heinemann.) 


By Austin Dobson. 


By Edmund Gosse. 6s. net. 


intimacy, erudition and charm. Mr. Dobson really lives 
in the period of which he writes. Even his immense 
allusiveness is bounded by its limits or, on the exceptional 
occasions when he reaches backwards or forwards beyond 
these, by its spirit. Horace and Thackeray represent his 
extreme divagations. The eighteenth century, differing 
so completely from our own, can yet be made peculiarly 
real to us; partly because of the wealth of lively memoirs 
in which it is chronicled, but mainly because its society 
was so homogeneous that its spirit may be imprisoned in a 
small compass. It is the admirable distinction of Mr. 
Dobson to be able to express that spirit almost as vividly 
as Horace Walpole himself. In one of the most delightful 
studies in his present volume he writes of Carmontelle that 
“his backgrounds and accessories are always informing 
and appropriate; and his details of costume minutely 
studied.”’ No criticism of Mr. Dobson’s own “ eighteenth 
century vignettes ’’ could be more aptly phrased, unless it 
be added that his principal figures are in due proportion to 
their setting and sufficiently endowed with the circum- 
scribed vitality of their age. 

If Mr. Gosse’s studies are old-fashioned, it is only by 
virtue of their catholicity and urbanity. In all other 
respects they are modern enough. All of his subjects lived 
in the nineteenth century; most of them died in the 
twentieth ; one of them is still alive ; and with all of them 
has Mr. Gosse had personal acquaintance. The chapter 
to which most readers will turn with the greatest interest 
is the first and longest, that dealing with Swinburne. 
While the poet lived, a proper, but by no means usual, 
reticence was observed as to his personality and habits. 
The consequence was that rumour had its way with him. 
Mr. Gosse’s pages are the first portrait, of anything ap- 
proaching finish, which has appeared ; nor is it likely to 
be surpassed for vitality and tact. Mr. Gosse loves the 
truth and is not afraid to tell it ; but since he has a genuine 
admiration and understanding of his subject, there is 
nothing displeasing in his frankness. He shows us the 
Swinburne he knew, a man of great powers and great 
limitations, and incidentally he clears away various mis- 
conceptions, such as that for which Maupassant was largely 
responsible in connection with the famous adventure at 
Etretat. One would like to see a full biography of Swin- 
burne by Mr. Gosse. 

The only other writer of a stature equal to Swinburne’s 
dealt with in ‘‘ Portraits and Studies ’’’ is Tennyson, and 
the pages dealing with him are few and lightly sketched. 
Some of Mr. Gosse’s subjects are forgotten or unfamiliar. 
Bailey, the author of “ Festus,’’ and ‘“ Orion’’ Horne 
are names and nothing more to all but the curious. Of the 
latter, whose “‘ farthing epic ’’ was once famous, the record 
is entertaining reading. How he sat on the floor and 
played the guitar at Arthur O’Shaughnessy’s wedding ; 
how he threw a snowball at Keats ; how “ suddenly, and 
desperately determined to marry, he went down to stay 
with Miss Mitford in Berkshire, and proposed to all the 
neighbouring heiresses one after another, to the intense 
indignation of that lady, who declared that he had used 
her hospitable dining-room, on the same day, to propose 
to a lady (with £50,000 a year) at lunch, and to another 
(with £40,000 a year) at tea’’; how he professed the art 
of natation in Australia: these are only a few of the inci- 
dents in the career of a remarkable character. 

But Bailey and Horne and Aubrey de Vere were old men 
when Mr. Gosse knew them. He is at his best when writing 
of contemporaries with whom he has long been acquainted. 
Perhaps the most interesting study in the book, after the 
“Swinburne,” is that on Mandell Creighton. To many 
of us the late Bishop of London has been an august ecclesi- 
astic and a historian more erudite than entertaining. For 
the future he will also be the redoubtable pedestrian who 
not only walked Mr. Gosse off his legs but insisted on his 
fording the Coquet in two places and walking bare-foot 
across an intervening mile of stubble. 


But Mr. Gosse goes deeper than mere anecdote. There 


is a wealth of critical wisdom in his study of Creighton, of 
Shorthouse “ faciendo il bergamasco,’’ of Andrew Lang. 
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One paragraph concerning the latter should, as a corrective 
to loose thinking, be underlined : 


““When he died, all the newspapers were loud in proclaiming 
his ‘ versatility.’ But I am not sure that he was not the very 
opposite of versatile. I take ‘ versatile’ to mean changeable, 
fickle, constantly ready to alter direction with the weather- 
cock. The great instance of versatility in literature is Ruskin, 
who adopted diametrically different views of the same subject 
at different times of his life, and defended them with equal 
ardour. To be versatile seems to be unsteady, variable. But 
lang was through his long career singularly unaltered ; he never 
changed his point of view ; what he liked and admired as a youth 
he liked and admired as an elderly man. It is true that his 
interests and knowledge were vividly drawn along a surprisingly 
large number of channels, but while there was abundance there 
does not seem to me to have been versatility. If a huge body 
of water boils up from a crater, it may pour down a dozen paths, 
but these will always be the same ; unless there is an earthquake, 
new cascades will not form nor old rivulets run dry. In some 
authors earthquakes do take place—as in Tolstoy, for instance, 
and in S. T. Coleridge—but nothing of this kind was ever mani- 
fest in Lang, who was extraordinarily multiform, yet in his 
varieties strictly consistent from Oxford to the grave.” 


Here is one of those obvious truths which only the wise 
are simple enough to see. But the whole chapter is full of 
sympathetic and penetrating things. 

Perhaps the essay on Carl Snoilsky will not mean very 
much to those innocent of Swedish, but those dealing 
respectively with Eugéne Melchior de Vogiié and André 
Gide are most interesting evidences of the sympathy with 
modern foreign literature which Mr. Gosse has so often 
shown. The latter is the one living author of whom he 
writes : 

“If the presence of M. André Gide among so many of those 
who have passed away is objected to,’ he says charmingly in 
his preface, ‘‘ I will say that I like to feel that I take one living 
friend with me in my round of respectful visits to the dead. 
His is not a portrait; it is hardly an outline; but I wish to 
delay no longer in recommending to the study of English readers 
a fascinating writer, still young, who is destined, I believe, to 
take a place in the very first rank of European writers.” 

There could be no better proof of the vitality of the 
critic’s mind, of his lasting readiness to extend the range 
of his sympathy, than this study of a comparatively new 
writer. Here is the very reverse of that ‘‘ curious ossifica- 
tion of intellect ’’ which Mr. Gosse notes to have overtaken 


William Charles Macready. 
From “A Century of Great Actors,” by Cecil F. Armstrong. (Mills & Boon.) 


Swinburne before he had reached his fortieth year. M. 
Gide has already, one fancies, a small circle of admirers in 
England. It seems scarcely too much to prophesy that he 
will find a new adherent in every reader of Mr. Gosse’s 
attractive essay. Most of his books are at present out of 
the London Library: a practical demonstration, surely, 
of the potency of Mr. Gosse’s pen. 
FRANCIS BICKLEY. 


A CENTURY OF GREAT ACTORS.* 


Mr. Cecil F. Armstrong, who, we believe, is a son of 
Sir Walter Armstrong, the Director of the National Gallery 
of Ireland, and has been for some time a theatrical man- 
ager’s reader, has produced in “‘ A Century of Great Actors,” 
a very alert, a very scholarly, and an entirely readable 
account of fourteen eminent players who flourished between 
1750 and 1850. His list is fairly comprehensive, including 
names as familiar in one’s mouth as those of Garrick, 
Kemble, Edmund Kean and Macready, a great jeune 
premier and lover such as Spranger Barry, lesser tragedians 
of the rank of Henderson and of Cooke, and such popular 
comedians as Macklin, Munden, Mathews and Robson. 
But we could wish that he had extruded Henderson to 
make room for the distinguished personage who figured as 
that actor’s colleague in the readings which the two men 
used to give at the Freemasons’ Hall—we allude, of course, 
to the father of the great Richard Brinsley. Thomas 
Sheridan, the son of Swift’s witty but unlucky friend, has 
never yet received his due. We may call him the Hermann 
Vezin of his time. A scholar who could boast of having 
received the honorary M.A. degree from both our older 
Universities ; a dictionary-maker like Dr. Johnson, and, 
like Doctor major, a pensioner, too; a teacher of elocution 
to the nobility and gentry who thought he had a mission 
to reform the pronunciation of English ; an actor who was 
a contemporary of David Garrick’s and of Spranger Barry’s, 
and who maintained a professional rivalry with both men ; 
the husband of the lady who, as the author of ‘“‘ The 
Memoirs of Miss Sidney Biddulph’’ and of ‘‘ Nouijahed,” 
was the most popular woman novelist of her time; the 
friend who reconciled James Boswell to his father, Lord 
Affleck, and lent Bozzy money to pay his gambling debts ; 
a theatrical manager who suffered in purse and in popu- 
larity for his gallant attempt to preserve decency and 
decorum in the conduct of the leading Dublin playhouse ; 
a father who on one celebrated occasion drank himself 
drunk while delivering a lecture on sobriety to that famous 
future tippler, Richard Brinsley Sheridan; such a man, 
a man of pluck, of grit, of personality, a real character—to 
use the cant phrase, was surely far more worthy of com- 
memoration in a procession of great actors than a brilliant 
mime like Henderson, or an infant prodigy like Master 
Betty. Again, we cannot understand why Mr. Armstrong, 
who rightly devotes the largest space in his book to Edmund 
Kean, the greatest tragic actor who has appeared on our 
stage since Betterton retired, should, by the number of 
pages which he assigns to a description of their respective 
careers, put Macready, “‘ moral, grave, sublime,”’ as Tenny- 
son hails him, but otherwise essentially mediocre, on the 
same level with Garrick, the greatest, because the most 
versatile, player who has ever trodden the boards ‘of an 
English theatre. Nor can we appreciate the point of view 
which makes the compiler of this volume dismiss that 
great and leisurely declaimer, John Philip Kemble, in a 
chapter no longer than that which he allots to the cen- 
tenarian character-actor, Charles Macklin. Otherwise we 
have nothing but praise for “‘ A Century of Great Actors.” 
Mr. Armstrong’s attitude is neither that of the actor-lover 
nor that of the theatrical enthusiast. Knowing the stage 
both from the front and from behind the scenes, he, of 
necessity takes a detached view, and he is candid enough 
to give his readers the benefit of his detachment. The 
result is a work which is as outspoken in criticism of the 
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human vanities and weaknesses from which his subjects 
suffered as it is discriminating in its appraisement of their 
histrionic merits and demerits. In a word, the author 
writes of these cabotins of yesterday with the air of a man 
who has studied the genus actor at close quarters, and has 
pursued his studies with a gentle cynicism, a mingled sense 
of tolerance and of amusement. But we have one serious 
complaint to make. What authority has Mr. Armstrong 
for asserting in his life of Garrick that ‘‘ Johnson to the 
last nursed a grievance against ’’ his old friend and scholar 
in the matter of ‘‘ Irene’’? So far as we know, neither 
Boswell, Fanny Burney, Hawkins or Murphy affords the 
slightest evidence for such a declaration. Moreover, prima 
facie, the Doctor was far too magnanimous a person to 
cherish a lasting feeling of resentment against an old friend 
—even though he were a player—in respect of a failure 
for which that friend was in no wise responsible, and 
which, indeed, he did his best to avert. Dr. Johnson, as 
dramatic author, was assuredly not a feeble creature of the 
stamp of Fanny Burney’s friend and adviser, ‘‘ Daddy ” 
Crisp. 


THROUGH INDIAN EYES.* 


Time and again Anglo-Indian writers have taken the 
reading public into their confidence and, in the frankest 
language, stated their opinions of the educated Indian, 
or “‘ the Babu,” as they style him; but rarely has a native 
of India been accorded the privilege of returning the com- 
pliment by plainly telling just what he thought of the 
Englishman in Hindostan and at home. In this circum- 
stance, the publication of this volume presenting the ideas 
of a Bengalee barrister regarding institutions as they exist 
in Great Britain, the relations of the Mother Country with 
the Colonies, British rule in India, and the Britons in whose 
charge it is placed, is of more than passing interest. 

The book, the author tells us, is written with the purpose 
of showing how India “‘ may impart (to Great Britain) 
the philosophic temperament which, in struggle, success, 
or failure retains a uniform serenity, without which the 
capacity for virile effort is marred by undue elation or 
despondency,” and how Great Britain ‘‘ may communicate 
(to Hindostan) physical and mental energy, and the spirit 
of unrest, without which the glory of life and its ideals can 
not be attained.”’ This is a noble but herculean task, and 
its accomplishment is likely to take a long time. The 
“ Anglo-Asiatics,” as the-writer calls them, will question 
Mr. Manmath Mallik’s right and ability to undertake a 
work of this character, and after a careful perusal of his 
book, will condemn the way pointed out by him as one 
leading to perdition. The stay-at-home Briton, if he 
possesses the virtue of patience in excelsis, however, will 
read with interest the philosophic disquisition which takes 
up the bulk of the volume, since it reflects the psychology 
of the British-made Indian. But whether or not he will 
become a convert to the Bengalee writer’s system of reason- 
ing is a moot question, which shall not be answered here, 
though the reviewer has a definite opinion on the subject. 

The latter portion of the book, devoted to a criticism 
of British institutions, is, no doubt, the part which will 
appeal to the average Englishman more than the réchauffé 
of idealistic platitudes which is served in the first two 
chapters. The author admires the limited monarchy, 
which he likens to the “ Aryan conception of Godhead,” 
influencing everything and vitalising every department of 
State without mixing up with them, and gives it as his 
opinion that this feature of it constitutes the greatest asset 
of the nation. England, to his mind, is unsurpassed for 
originality of thought and boldness of enterprise. The 
Liberal Party, according to his beliefyappeals to all the 
virile instincts of all sections and races at home and in all 
parts of the Empire, and enjoys the support of those who 
are opposed to privilege and who favour equality of oppor- 
tunity for all British citizens. He believes that the British 
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aristocracy has become degenerate, basing this conclusion 
upon what he describes as its foolish attempts to usurp 
authority over the representatives of the people in finance 
as well as in legislation, this degeneracy being indicated by 
the language in which some of its members openly indulge. 
While he believes that trade unions and combinations may 
be necessary in order to check the selfishness of capital, 
he exhorts the Labour leaders to beware lest they sink in 
the mire of selfish greed, and advises the executive ruth- 
lessly to put down all excesses of democracy. Mr. Mallik 
is not favourably impressed with the manners of English 
tradesmen and shop assistants, but thinks well of London 
on account of its excellent sanitation, the comforts of life 
and scientific and educational facilities which it provides, 
and the true Imperial spirit prevalent amongst all 
classes, which makes no distinction of race, nationality, 
or place of birth, and is tolerant of religious differences. 
He admires English women, declaring that they generally 
have a more intellectual type of countenance than their 
Continental sisters. He considers the women of Great 
Britain to be generally business-like and well able to take 
care of themselves, less prone than other women of Europe 
to waste time and thought on frivolous affairs of the heart, 
and he believes that some of them should be given the vote. 

The Bengalee author has a very poor opinion of Anglo- 
Indians, and declares it to be his belief that they return from 
India so saturated with self-importance and contempt for 
others that they are degenerating the manners of Britons. 
He pooh-poohs their knowledge of Hindostan, and says 
their claim of omniscience is based merely upon the fact 
of a long residence in the Peninsula, during which the only 
natives they came in real contact with were their servants. 

Mr. Mallik dislikes the British Colonials even more than 
the Anglo-Indians, asserting that hitherto they have shown 
little consideration for British trade and other interests. 
The word Empire, according to his conception of its mean- 
ing, ought not to be applied to British dominions which can 
pass any laws they like without fear of veto, and impose 
duties on British manufactures. The term, in his opinion, 
is strictly applicable only to the connection between Great 
Britain and India, and he refers to the native Indians as 
Britons,” throughout the volume. 

The author finds serious flaws in the Government of 
India, describing it as a hotch-potch of good intentions and 
helplessness, and declaring it to be wholly opposed to British 
instincts and traditions and so openly displaying fondness 
for Mongol methods that it can “ scarcely be designated 
as British merely because it is administered by natives of 
Britain.”’ As to the claim that the present Administration 
of India is better than previous régimes, the writer points. 
out that it is no great compliment to Great Britain to say 
that it is better able to govern than its predecessors, who 
have been described by responsible men as semi-savages, 
and directs attention to the fact that British-Indian rule 
cannot even claim to give the lead to progressive Asian 
governments. Unless the British are willing to let the 
natives have some “‘ control over taxation, some safeguard 
against official vagaries, some method of prevention of the 
growth of bureaucratic infallibility,’”’ Mr. Mallik does not 
hesitate to say that the system cannot truthfully claim to 
be British, or even as far advanced as the purely Asiatic 
government of Japan. 

As to what he wants in the future, the author, after mak- 
ing it clear that India should not part company with Great 
Britain, pleads for the recognition of the Dependency as a 
vital part of the Empire; for Indian representation in 
both Houses of Parliament ; for the removal of partiality 
in the administration of justice between Europeans and 
Indians ; for the cessation of personal ill-treatment to which 
Indians of all classes are subjected whenever they come in 
contact with any European on the railways or at other 
public places; and for the discontinuance of racial dis- 
tinction in the civil, military, and naval services; and 
urges that the Government shall be so carried on that the 
people of the Peninsula may feel that it is really their own 
rather than a foreign domination superimposed from the 
outside. S. N.S. 
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The Native Village. 


From “Joseph Pennell’s Pictures of the Panama Canal,” (Heinemann). 


JOSEPH PENNELL’S PICTURES OF THE 
PANAMA CANAL.* 


“In another place’’ [as the old House of Commons 
phrase had it] Mr. Pennell has spoken of the inspiration to 
the artist that the work of his own time has always been, 
from Rembrandt who drew the mills and dykes of Holland, 
to Meunier, who found his subjects in the coal mines and 
furnaces of Belgium. Mr. Pennell went out to see if the 
stupendous work of the Panama Canal could give him 
motives of pictorial value, for, he says, to-day the greatest 
works are in progress that man has ever undertaken, and 
he believes “ great work means great decoration.’’ He 
describes how he found one of his pictures ; the time being 
at the dinner-hour, when the workmen were coming to 
the surface from the bottom of a great lock they were build- 
ing on the canal. ‘I looked into a yawning gulf, the 
bottom filled with crowds of tiny men and tiny trains— 
all in a maze of work. Overhead huge iron buckets flew 
to and fro, great cranes raised or lowered masses of material. 
As I looked, a bell rang, the men dropped their tools, the 
engines whistled, everything stopped instantly save that 
from the depths a long chain came quickly up, and clinging 
to the end of it, as Cellini would have grouped them, were 
a dozen men—a living design—the most decorative motive 
I have ever seen in the Wonder of Work.’’ Mr. Pennell’s 
pictures are lithographs, and it is unnecessary to say they 
are masterly, for we all know and all admire his work ; 
but the originality of the subjects may daunt some of his 
admirers who would prefer pictures of the mountains, 
crowned with strange trees, long level lines of cloud that 
hang motionless before the hills, the impenetrable jungle 
and native villages the artist speaks of but does not draw. 
A hint of the jungle we have in the drawing of ‘‘ The Old 
Railroad,” a picture so full of atmosphere that it seems to 
suggest stories of the Spanish Main in its view of the 
islands and a distant shore. But generally the drawings 
are of engineering feats, lock gates and railroads, a record 
of that wonder of work the artist made a journey of 15,000 
miles, he says, to see, in an enterprise he congratulates 
himself upon. With this result before us, he must allow 
us to say it was an enterprise everyone else will congratulate 
him upon also. 


SCOTT.+ 


When a writer tells us that Scott is overrated, or grown 
old-fashioned, and that nobody reads him nowadays, you 
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cannot safely take it to mean more than that 
that particular writer was never under his spell, 
or is not so much under it now as he used to 
be—perhaps because he is himself the nobody 
who no longer reads him. Of course there are 
all manner of faults to be found with Scott, as 
there are indeed with the universe: he is 
careless, even slipshod in style ; he took large 
liberties with historical facts and personages ; 
he is sometimes verbose ; his dialogue is some- 
times too stilted and formal; he amplified his 
novels with prefaces that many of us like better 
even than the novels themselves and many of 
us do not like at all. Carlyle gave him a black 
mark because he had no message ; but more 
modern criticism counts that among his virtues, 
for we have learned that the novelist burdened 
with a message is invariably overburdened by 
it. What we want from the great novelist is a 
great story, and I doubt whether Scott or any 
other teller of tales could wish for a higher or 
more satisfying testimony than that of Coleridge, 
who said: ‘‘ When I am very ill indeed I can 
read Scott’s novels, and they are almost the 
only books I can then read.”’ 

It is by those qualities in him that appealed to Coleridge 
that Scott still lives and will go on living. Personally, I 
have found that those of his stories which I read as a boy 
disappointed me a little when I re-read them in maturer 
years ; but I know that was only because I am too sophis- 
ticated ever again to recapture my intense boyish raptu.e 
and absorbed interest in them ; and I am always glad that 
I left some of them unread, for these have given me an 
after-taste of that first luxury of delight, and there are still 
one or two that I am keeping for the future, in case no new 
Scott emerges to provide for my old age. Iam assured that 
““The Pirate,” ‘‘ Peveril of the Peak,’ and ‘‘ The Black 
Dwarf,” are three of his worst novels. I only know that 
I read them when I was very young, and that if any man 
published now a novel that I thought would give me half 
the pleasure that they did I would buy it with my own 
money. I doubt if I shall ever read them or “ Count 
Robert of Paris’ again, but when people who are easily 
bored assure me they are dull I, with my memories of them, 
find it quite impossible to believe it. I confess I thought 
less of ‘‘ Waverley ;’’ and if I was enraptured with ‘ The 
Fortunes of Nigel ’’ it may have been because it is so largely 
about old London and places in it that were very familiar 
to me. ‘‘ Rob Roy,” had first place in my later affections 
until I read ‘“‘ Ivanhoe ;’”’ and at present I am not certain 
whether his greatest work is in ‘‘ The Heart of Midlothian ” 
or in ‘‘ The Bride of Lammermoor,” and do not especially 
care : it is enough for me that they are great novels, both. 

No one who can enjoy Scott wants to criticise him. He 
delves into Scottish history for such books as ‘‘ Waverley,”” 
The Heart of Midlothian,” ‘‘ Old Mortality,” ‘‘ Rob Roy,” 
The Antiquary into English history for ‘‘ Woodstock,’” 
“‘ The Fortunes of Nigel,’’ ‘‘ Peveril of the Peak,”’ ‘‘ Kenil- 
worth ;”’ into French history for ‘‘ Quentin Durward,” 
and what does it matter to you or me whether his history 
is good or bad ? We go to him for a good story and he gives 
it to us, and those who ask for more have no business to be 
reading novels at all. He is the true successor of those old 
bards who “held children from théir play and old men 
from the fireside ’’ whilst they sang or said their tales to. 
spellbound audiences in the halls and courtyards of an 
earlier day. And it is because he is the primitive, naturak 
story-teller at his highest that I am never comfortable with 
his books when they appear in library editions. He is not 
for the library so much as for the ingle-nook, the seat in the 
garden, the resting-place somewhere in the open air, an@ 
his books have their appropriate form in some such handy, 
pleasant editions as this that Mr. Frowde has just issued, 
Well and clearly printed; neatly and tastefully bound ; 
enriched with a numerous selection of the old illustrations ; 
light to handle and not too large for the pocket withal: these 
volumes produce Scott exactly as he ought to be produced 
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I am not sure that it was not rather a mistake to gild the 
top edges ; but in spite of that this is an ideal edition of the 
work of the world’s greatest teller of tales ; the very sight 
of it tempts you to write no more of them, but to take your 
pick and settle down with a volume in the arm-chair and 
employ yourself more profitably, dreaming through again 
one of the Wizard’s glorious dreams. 


FRANCE, MEDIZ:VAL AND MODERN.* 


These two books—both of them by writers who have 
unusual qualifications for handling their respective subjects 
—present a piquant contrast, not only with one another, 
but with the current view of the Middle Ages and the 
popular notions of the modern Frenchman and French- 
woman. Instead of the splendours of knightly prowess 
and chivalry, and gallant courtesy, the Sorbonne professor 
offers us the sordid picture of a civilization overrun by 
violence, rapine, and famine, where the mass of men led 
an existence of almost unbelievable misery, and where 
women were in a condition of extreme wretchedness and 
degradation. And instead of the elegant, trifling, brilliant 
but unstable Frenchman of our imaginations, with his 
companion, the vivacious,witty, doll-like, volatile French- 
woman, Madame de Pratz shows us a nation of industrious 
workers, whose men are motived by thrift, prudence, and 
foresight, and whose women hold their own with the men 


in every department of practical life as well as in intel- ~ 


lectual affairs. 

M. Luchaire, whose death before this book was ready 
for publication caused a serious loss to historical research, 
was one of the leading authorities on medieval France, 
and the present volume is a comprehensive account of the 
state of the country at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, a period that has suffered more than most from 
hasty and unfounded idealisations. It was, as M. Luchaire 
paints it, one of the darkest periods in French history. 
Security for person or property did not exist ; petty feudal 
tyrants exploited and oppressed the poor, and harried one 
another with every circumstance of rapine and cruelty ; 
robber bands infested the country ; famine and pestilence 
were habitual visitors ; religion had become a childish and 
degraded superstition, finding expression in a “ ritual 
magic ’’ such as we usually associate with tribes sunk in 
the depths of barbarism. Yet ‘“‘in this human society, 
excited by daily sufferings and terrors, living in the midst 
of hallucinations and visions,”’ as M. Luchaire says, “‘ every- 
thing happened, even the improbable.”” The Children’s 
Crusade, for example, is so improbable that some historians 
have denied its existence, but the couple of pages devoted 
to it in the present volume enable us to see something of 
the glamour and horror of that astounding episode. 

But the value of M. Luchaire’s book does not lie in any 

picturesque details, but in his account of the daily life of 
prince and noble, priest and peasant, as far as materials 
exist for an accurate picture of these. We are given 
chapters on the noble at war and the noble in time of 
peace, and their perusal leads one to doubt which state 
was preferable for the unhappy peasants. 
_ “To the knight or baron,’’ writes M. Luchaire, “‘ the peasant, 
serf or free, was only a source of revenue, of income: in time 
of peace they oppressed him at home as much as they could 
with imposts and corvées; in time of war in foreign territories 
they pillaged, murdered, burnt, trampled upon him, in order 
to inflict the greatest possible destruction upon the adversary. 
It was of this that war consisted. . . . Disdain, even disgust, 
on the part of the proprietor and seignior for the cultivator and 
artisan whose work supported him, is one of the most characteris- 
tic features of the middle age.” 

To even the most advanced thinker of the period of 
which M. Luchaire writes, such an apparition as Madame 
Claire de Pratz would have been a portent far more mar- 
vellous than the wonders in which he freely believed. The 
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status of women is a good test of civilisation, and the rise 
in that status is one of the most significant things in the 
progress of the past seven centuries. Madame de Pratz is 
something of a feminist, and her most interesting chapters 
are those in which she writes of the triumphs of her sex. 
Indeed, the development of woman’s work in France is 
astounding. Teaching is a profession in which women 
excel, and in the Lycée Racine, where Madame de Pratz 
was a professor, there are forty married women teachers, 
earning salaries twice as large as their husbands, many of 
whom are clerks in Government offices. Then in Paris 
there are women barristers, women doctors, dentists, ocu- 
lists and chemists, doing admirable work and winning the 
favour of increasing numbers of clients. In the business 
world, an acquaintance of Madame de Pratz has established 
a shop that brings in 40,000 francs a year, the proprietor’s 
husband being employed as cashier at an annual salary 
of £100. 

“There are fifty women owners or editors of papers, gazettes, 
reviews or magazines, and considerably more engaged in journal- 
ism. According to the lists published by the Société des Gens 
de Lettres, there are over two hundred writers in France earning 
from 4,000 to 20,000 francs a year. There are 117,000 women 
fonctionnaires in France altogether, including the Post Office 
and Telephonic contingent. The primary educational schools 
employ 60,000, the secondary schools between 1,500 and 2,000. 
The Assistance Publique employs 4,000 women, and there are 
now twenty inspectresses and more at the Ministry of Commerce. 

‘There is no material or intellectual work in France in which 
women have no part Out of the 14,381,462 female population, 
there are 6,381,658 women employed in some kind of remunera- 
tive professional work, which makes an average of nearly half 
the women of France. There are 7,728,854 married women in 
France, and of these 2,685,796 are wage-earners as well as wives. 
In no country in the world are there so many professional workers 
amongst married women as in France.” 

And, our author notes, the rapid growth of feminist 
ideals in France has been less the work of leagues and 
groups than of the “‘ quiet, concentrated, unanimous effort 
of all Frenchwomen, each for her own individual affran- 
chisement. . . . Each is convincing her own men as well as 
the other men around her,”’ with the result that, without 
any clamour, changes are being made in the Code Napoleon, 
and this social and economic feminism is making itself felt 
in the political sphere. 

Many other aspects of contemporary French life are 
pleasantly treated in Madame de Pratz’s pages, but this is 
the one on which she lays most stress. One of her anec- 
dotes, illustrating the democratic spirit that welds together 
Frenchmen of all grades of society, deserves to be quoted, 
if only for the contrast it presents to the medieval temper 
which M. Luchaire describes. In one of Madame de Pratz’s 
classes at the Lycée Racine there were two little girls— 
Jeanne and Louise—who had become close friends. As 
they went home one day with their respective escorts, 
they discovered that they both lived in the same building, 
that part of the Palace of the Louvre which is occupied by 
the Ministry of Finance. 

““Do you mean to say that you live here ?”’ asked Jeanne of 
Louise. 

“Yes, my papa is the usher to the Minister,’’ said Louise, in 


the most simple manner possible, and without the slightest 
confusion. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Jeanne, how funny! 
Minister ! ”’ 

The next morning the Minister stopped his usher in the ante- 
chamber, and said : 

‘‘T hear that your daughter and mine attend the same lycée. 
It might save your wife two journeys a day, if the maid who 


My papa is the 


accompanies my little girl brought yours back with mine. Men- 
tion it to your wife, and let it be arranged in that way.” 
A. W. Evans. 


MR. MAX BEERBOHM AS 

What would be your sensations, if you bought a ticket 

for a Paderewski concert and found, when you got to the 

hall, the stage littered with all sorts of musical instru- 

ments, and the Master, instead of offering you a sonata of 


Woven by Max Beerbohm. 


“A SEDULOUS 
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Beethoven, a nocturne of Chopin, and a rhapsody of Liszt, 
in his inimitable manner on the piano, presenting you with 
an imitation of Kubelik on the violin, of Pablo Casalo on 
the ‘cello, Sir Frederick Bridge on the organ, and Yvette 
Guilbert on the human voice ? Would you be disappointed 
or would you be well pleased? Personally I should be 
grievously disappointed; but then I happen to be one of 
those persons who would rather see Miss Cissie Loftus 
playing Peter Pan, than see her mimicking, however 
cleverly, other actresses playing other parts. 

All of which is a prelude to saying that those who would 
like to see Mr. Max Beerbohm masquerading in the literary 
guise of his contemporaries will welcome his ‘‘ Christmas 
Garland,’’ whilst those who prefer to see him garbed in his 
own dainty cap and bells will be a wee bit disappointed, at 
moments perhaps a little resentful. For it will, I think, 
be admitted that parody must of necessity have in it the 
element of disrespect, and, however much we may regard 
the eccentricities of Mr. Bernard Shaw, Mr. George Moore, 
Mr. Chesterton, or even Mr. Kipling as fair game for the 
caricaturist, we are hardly disposed at this time of day to 
take too kindly fun poked at George Meredith, Mr. Thomas 
Hardy and Mr. Henry James. It may be that I am old- 
fashioned, but I prefer not to laugh at sacred subjects. 

Which being said by way of qualification, I can other- 
wise heartily recommend to those who like this sort of 
thing Mr. Max Beerbohm in his assumption of the character 
of ‘‘ the sedulous ape.’’ Certainly he catches his victims 
to the life. Here are two passages taken almost at random. 

“There was a man came to an inn by night, and after he 
had called three times they should open him the door—though 
why three times, and not three times three, nor thirty times 
thirty, which is the number of the little stone devils that make 
mows at St. Aloesius of Ledera over against the marshes Gué 
la-Nuce to this day, nor three times three hundred (which is a 
bestial number), nor three thousand times three-and-thirty, 
upon my soul I know not, and nor do you—when, then, this 
jolly fellow had three times cried out, shouted, yelled, holloa’d, 
loudly besought, caterwauled, brayed, sung out, and roared, 
he did by the same token set himself to beat, hammer, bang, 
pummel, and knock at the door,”’ etc. 

““My roving thoughts were caught back to the divine score 
which Arnold Dolmetoch was reading to me. How well placed 
they were, those semibreves! Could anyone but Palestrina 
have placed them so nicely? I wondered what girl Palestrina 
was courting when he conceived them. She must have been 
blonde, surely, and with narrow flanks. . . . There are moments 
when one does not think of girls, are there not, dear reader ? 


And I swear to you that such a moment came to me while Dolme- 
toch mumbled the last two bars of that Mass... .” 


Delightful, are they not, and unmistakable? Indeed, 
I can imagine few more amusing games than taking this 
clever ‘‘ Christmas Garland ’”’ of Mr. Beerbohm’s in a circle 
of literary and sympathetic friends, reading out passages 
taken like these at haphazard and seeing which of the 
circle could quickest recognise the clever mimicry. That 
there would be plenty of laughter I am sure, for laughter 
is infectious, and I can pay this rare tribute to Mr. Beer- 
bohm, that he has made me laugh aloud in the solitude of 


my own study. G. S. LayarpD. 


ESSAYS AND STUDIES.* 


In the last of the essays which go to make up this collec- 
tion Mr. Galsworthy remarks that much criticism of late 
has been converted ‘“‘ from judgment pronounced into im- 
pression recorded.’’ The method is eminently suitable in 
the present case. Mr. Galsworthy has himself supplied 
a rough and ready classification of the two main headings 
under which these studies naturally fall by labelling them 
“‘Concerning Life’’ and ‘‘ Concerning Letters’’ respec- 
tively, but this classification does not carry us very far and 
the territory of ‘‘ Life’’ is continually being invaded by 
marauding expeditions from the country of “ Letters.” 
A better classification, perhaps, (if classification there must 
be) would have separated those essays which show Mr. 
Galsworthy in an introspective mood from those which 


* “The Inn of Tranquillity.” By John Galsworthy. 6s, 
Heinemann.) 


reveal him as the artist describing his impressions unem- 
broidered to any real extent by his reflections. But the 
point will not bear undue elaboration, and it is made 
mainly to show that any “ pronounced judgment ’’—beyond 
that of praise and admiration—is impossible upon a book 
of which the component parts are so various and so dis- 
connected. 

And yet one may trace, perhaps, a certain underlying 
coherence in the thoughts which inspire many of these 
studies and say that the general impression produced is 
that of a plea for tolerance. This plea, addressed to all 
people who are sufficiently educated, and so constituted 
naturally as to be able to see two sides of a question, is the 
very soul of the opening essay from which the book takes 
its title. Wandering through a wild and beautiful Italian 
countryside, Mr. Galsworthy comes upon an inn with the . 
legend “ Osteria di Tranquillitata”” upon which Progress 
has already laid her hand. Out of the olive grove which 
grew to its very doors a skittle alley had been formed, and 
the owner of the hotel, standing in that alley with his ugly 
modern clothes, blandly announces between the puffs of his 
full-flavoured cigar that he is about tocall hisinn the “Anglo- 
American Hotel.” The incongruous presence of the man 
“within one short flight of a cuckoo from this home of 
Pan ” (an exquisite Hesiodic touch) plunged Mr. Galsworthy 
into meditation from which he emerged with the conviction 
that, if everything in the universe which has an individual 
shape is a fit expression of the separate moods of a great 
underlying Mood, perfectly adjusted and everlasting, then 
“we are all little bits of continuity, and if we are all little 
bits of continuity, it is ridiculous for one of us to despise another.” 

The same philosophy is at the bottom of his description 
of ‘‘ Sheep-Shearing ’’ with its vignette of the unsophisti- 
cated postman : 

‘In that little misunderstanding between me and the post- 
man was all the essence of the difference between that state of 
civilization in which sheep could prompt a sentiment, and that 
state in which sheep could not.” 

The postman’s lack of perception, we are left to infer, 
brought sympathetic compassion, indeed, into the heart 
of his interlocutor, but no sense of contempt. 

But how, Mr. Galsworthy asks, about such as do not feel 
it ridiculous to despise, whose temperaments and religions 
show them all things so plainly that they know they are 
right ? In this class is the old College chum, now a clergy- 
man, with whom he discusses the ethics of marriage and 
divorce. To this problem also Mr. Galsworthy furnishes 
his own answer. Such people, he says, are right to feel 
contempt, it being natural to them, for they are “ the 
expressions of contemptuous moods (of the great Mood), 
having religions and so forth suitable to these moods.” 
And so, though he cannot claim that these thoughts are new 
(and, indeed, Nietzsche has expressed much the same thing) 
he at least feels that they have given him some feelings of 
tranquillity. 

But the philosopher is not always insistent. There is 
the sheer artist in the study ‘‘ Magpie Over the Hill” with 
its beautful descriptions of Nature and its simple picture 
of the little boy torn between his two young mistresses. 
As an example of skill in writing the sketch is supreme. 
Mr. Galsworthy can say in a few lines what other writers 
cannot express in as many pages. There is not a super- 
fluous word, and each word is chosen with a sureness that 
leaves nothing at which to cavil. Another excellent sketch, 
though of a very different type, is “ Quality.” No words 
are wasted in otiose commiseration of the poor old boot- 
maker who falls a victim to the very thoroughness and 
excellence with which he prosecutes his calling. The plain 
facts are set forth in the simplest style, and it is not because 
we are prompted by any moralizings that we feel as ex- 
quisitely as we do all the pathos of that humble tragedy. 

Those studies, to which reference has been made, all occur 
in the portion which is labelled ‘‘ Concerning Life.” What 
Mr. Galsworthy has here to say ‘“‘ Concerning Letters” is 
not, perhaps, equally important. His essays ‘‘ About 
Censorship and ‘‘ Some Platitudes about Drama”’ con- 
tain an undue proportion of the obvious, and “ Wanted— 
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Schooling,”’ while it starts in his best vein, shows a sad fall- 
ing-off. But if in his ‘‘ Vague Thoughts on Art” and 
‘* Meditation on Finality ’’ Mr. Galsworthy does much to 
make amends, it is, undoubtedly, in the first part of the 
book that we get that ‘‘ flower of author ”’ which he himself 
finds in the pages of all great writers, and which is certainly 
not absent from his own best work. 


M. H. H. MAcartTNEyY. 


LEARNING IN LITTLE.* 


Those who to-day hunger and thirst after knowledge 
have certainly no ground of complaint against the enter- 
prising publisher if they remain unsatisfied. It is a point 
for consideration whether we yet fully realise the meaning 
of the present enormous output of books, small, cheap, 
and generally adequate, on nearly all the subjects of the 
cacyclopedia. The standing puzzle regarding the con- 
sumption of the novels which swarm from the printing 
press meets us again here. Such activity in the populariza- 
tion of knowledge is manifestly a sign of the times. It 
may be taken for granted that the publishers who are 
most active in the enterprise contrive to make it pay. 
There must therefore be a public, presumably a large public, 
for the volumes they produce. But what sort of public ? 
How wide a circulation do these books attain? Who 
buys and reads them ? Do the same people devour every- 
thing that is offered, from summaries of biology to treatises 
onart ? Ordo particular works appeal to particular classes 
of students only? And what kind of subject—science, 
say, or history, or philosophy, or letters—is found to be 
most popular? To these questions it would be interesting 
to get authoritative answers. 

I have before me twenty-seven new issues in three of the 
collections which appear to be gaining, as they certainly 
deserve, special success in this democratic field: Messrs. 
Williams & Norgate’s ‘‘ Home University Library of Modern 
Knowledge’”’ at a shilling a volume; Messrs. Hodder and 
Stoughton’s ‘‘ Useful Knowledge Series,” also at a shilling ; 
and Messrs. T. C. & E. C. Jack’s sixpenny series, ‘“‘ The 
People’s Books.” The extent of ground covered by these 
volumes collectively is remarkable ; and even more remark- 
able is the general standard of excellence maintained in them 
throughout. They are well printed and bound. The 
title-pages show that the publishers have usually been able 
to enlist the best talent. In nearly every case the subject 
has been treated by one who obviously, is a master of it, 
and who moreover has the happy faculty of presenting it to 
the uninitiated in a clear and attractive way. The books 
vary indeed, as general principles would led us to expect, 
more under the latter than under the former head. But 
speaking broadly, the two conditions of good popular 
exposition are commonly fulfilled : the work is sound, and, 
so far as limits permit, thorough ; and the requirements of 
the general reader are met. It is not usual for a critic to 
' parade his ignorance, still less to base his judgment upon 
it, but in a matter of this kind there is a real advantage in 
being able to take up the point of view, not of the expert, 
but of the ordinary layman. Knowing little or nothing to 
begin with of some of the subjects handled in these libraries 
—aviation, for instance—I have been able to identify 
myself with those who go to them in search of elementary 
instruction ; and usually, where I have imposed this test, 
the results have been satisfactory. 

I have said that among the questions which these libraries 
naturally suggest is that of the relative popularity of the 
different departments of study. I do not of course allege 
that any final answer can be found in the make-up of these 
twenty-seven volumes, for the general programme of each 
series would have to be taken into account. But as they 
stand, they lead one to infer that the greatest demand is 

* “Useful Knowledge Series.’’ Five Volumes. 1s. a vol. 
net. (Hodder & Stoughton.)—‘‘ Home University Library of 


Modern Knowledge.”” Ten Volumes. ts. a vol. net. (Williams 
Twelve Volumes. 6d. a 


& Norgate.)—‘‘ The People’s Books.”’ 
(T. C. & E. C. Jack.) 


vol. net. 


for the various branches of science, that philosophy, religion, 
and social topics hold their own, and that a comparatively 
small place in public attention is occupied by literature and 
even by history ; and this I am inclined to think is a fair 
index of the current taste. In the present issue, indeed, 
literature is very poorly represented by two volumes only— 
Mr. Maclean Watt’s rather thin and disappointing study 
of Carlyle, in ‘‘ The People’s Books,” and a clear and 
readable sketch of ‘‘ The Great Writers of America,’ by 
Professors Trent and Erskine, in the ‘‘ Home University 
Library.” In the former case, our enjoyment in reading is 
not increased by such unhappy remarks as—“ Jeffrey and 
his kind could not understand mysticism, confusing it with 
misty-ism,”’ and Carlyle “‘ is not a milk-and-water theorist, 
giving jujubes to the discontented to keep them silent 
while they are sucking sweets.” If this sort of thing is 
introduced in the interests of ‘‘ popularity,’ I think the 
writer has mistaken his means and his public. The joint 
work of the two professors, on the other hand, is irreproach- 
able in manner, and is fortunately almost entirely free 
from that patriotic twist which mars most American criticism 
of American literature. 

History fares somewhat better with an excellent outline 
of Oliver Cromwell’s life and career by Miss Hilda Johnstone, 
in “‘ The People’s Books,”’ a work well packed with facts, 
sympathetic, and sound in judgment; and two volumes 
of great freshness of interest in the ‘“‘ Home University 
Library ’’—‘‘ Warfare in England”’ by Mr. Belloc, and 
Master Mariners,’”’ by Mr. John R. Spears. Mr. Belloc 
deals with the campaigns which have been conducted and 
the battles which have been fought on English soil from 
the time of the Roman conquest, and as a study of military 
operations and strategy his essay should prove specially 
valuable to those students who (like the preseat writer) 
usually find such matters the least interesting part of 
history. Mr. Spears’ book (the title of which seems to me 
to be rather unfortunate) contains a fascinating record of 
maritime exploration and discovery, from the days of the 
Phoenicians down to our own time, and concurrently traces 
the evolution of the ship. The story is well told, and 
everyone who has any feeling for the romance of sea adven- 
ture will read it with pleasure. 

In the domain of philosophy it is interesting to find the 
past and present linked by the names of Aristotle and 
Eucken. Dr. A. E. Taylor’s outline (in ‘“‘ The People’s 
Books ’’) of the principles of the great ‘‘ master of those 
who know,”’ is quite a model of its kind. It would indeed be 
difficult to condense more than he has done into the space 
of under a hundred pages, and his expositions are wonder- 
fully lucid. This does not of course mean that his book 
is easy reading. In the nature of things any epitome of 
Aristotle’s theories, however simplified, must make large 
demands upon the student. But anyone who goes patiently 
and carefully through this little volume will close it with a 
clear idea of the fundamentals of the peripatetic philosophy 
and of the place that it occupies in the history of thought, 
while the appended bibliography will guide the English 
reader into further researches on his own account. Dr. 
Abel Jones’s “‘ Rudolf Eucken”’ (in the same series) is also 
an excellent little treatise, and may be cordially recom- 
mended to those who, as the author says, “‘ cannot find time 
to make a thorough study ”’ of Eucken’s works, and yet 
very properly desire ‘‘ to know something of the man and 
his teachings.”’ 

In social science a distinctly modern note is struck. 
Professor Chapman’s “ Political Economy’’ and Mr. 
G. E. Moore’s “ Ethics”’ (both in the ‘“‘ Home University 
Library ’’) are alike thoroughly modern in method and 
outlook, and those who turn to them for information on 
their respective subjects may be assured that they are in 
the hands of teachers fully abreast of the latest thought and 
speculation of the time. Mr. J. H. Harley’s essay on 
Syndicalism,’’ in ‘‘ The People’s Books,” is manifestly 
opportune, and cannot fail to prove useful to the many 
readers, who, recognising with the author that syndicalism 
is at least a ‘‘ significant movement,’’ are anxious to clarify 
their ideas regarding its origin, aims, and bearings. Messrs. 
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Jack also provide a serviceable little manual on a most 
practical subject in Mr. W. A. Robertson's ‘‘ Insurance as 
a means of Investment.”’ 

It is perhaps worth while to note that the three books 
of the present issue dealing with religion happer to represent 
three distinct lines of interest :—Mrs. Besant’s “Theosophy,” 
in “‘ The People’s Books,’’ which may doubtless be regarded 
as an authoritative statement of a subject concerning which 
there is a great deal of public curiosity ; Mrs. Creighton’s 
excellent account of ‘‘ Missions: Their Rise and Develop- 
ment,’’ in the “‘ Home University Library,’’ and, in the same 
collection, ‘‘ The Making of the New Testament,’’ by Pro- 
fessor Bacon of Yale. This last-named work seems to me 
to be one of quite outstanding importance, for it provides 
ithe general reader with a compact summary of the latest 
results of New Testament criticism as they are accepted 
iby advanced theologians. From a perusal of its illuminat- 
ing pages we learn how far and in what directions such 
criticism has travelled since the time of Baur and his early 
followers in the Tiibingen school. Dr. Bacon sets out by 
noting the striking paradox that the New Testament is a 
body of literature ‘‘ born of protest against the tyranny of 
a canon, yet ultimately canonised itself through an increas- 
ing demand for external authority,’’ and he proceeds to a 
searching examination of origins and development. He 
thrings out strongly the fundamental distinction between 
the two leading schools of early Christian thought—the 
Pauline, or “‘ Greek-Christian gospel about Jesus,’’ and the 
Apostolic, or ‘‘ Jewish-Christian gospel of Jesus ’’—the 
““ Gospel of the Spirit ’’ and the ‘‘Gospel of Authority,” 
and he lays stress upon the fact that, arising as it did as the 
product of conflicting forces, ‘‘ the unity of the New Testa- 
ment is a unity in diversity.’’ His underlying principle 
is that of historical interpretation: ‘‘ the literature of the 
New Testament must be understood historically if under- 
stood at all.” 

The remaining volumes are concerned with various 
aspects of science, natural or practical. Five belong to 
the admirable ‘‘ Useful Knowledge Series ’’»—Mr. Chambers’ 
‘* The Story of Eclipses,’’ Mr. E. A. Martin’s “ A Piece of 
Coal,” the late Grant Allen’s “ Plant Life,’’ Mr. Rodway’s 
“* Forest and Stream,’’ and Professor Henslow’s ‘‘ Wild 
Flowers.” Three belong to the “‘ Home University Library ”’ 
Professor Gregory’s ‘‘ The Making of the Earth,” Pro- 
fessor Keith’s “‘ The Human Body,” and Professor Kapp’s 
“* Electricity.’’ In Messrs. Jack’s series Mr. Macpherson 
writes on ‘“ Practicai Astronomy with the Unaided Eye,” 
Mr. Goodrich on “ Evolution,’’ Dr. Leighton on ‘“ Em- 
bryology,” Dr. Price on “‘ Diatetics,”” and Mr. Sydney 
Walker on ‘‘ Aviation.’’ We have here indeed—the hack- 
quotation is unavoidable—"‘ infinite riches in a 
jittle room.” 


” 


WILLIAM HENRY HuDsoN. 


TWO FRIENDS AND A WOMAN.* 


As a novelist Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch is somewhat un- 
certain. At times he is a man of cultivated talent: at 
times a man of original genius. At his best he has a fine, 
awhimsical, tender power of imagination, but it needs a 
strong under-current of emotion to set it working with full 
energy ; and the only thing that inspires Sir Arthur with 
this necessary emotign is his half humorous and yet intense 
love for Cornwall. When his foot is on his native heath 
and his name is “‘ Q.’’, he is one of the most delightful writers 
jn the world. He can stand comparison with the finest 
masters of the short story or the long novel. The little 
Cornish town to which he gives the name of Troy is his 

rand source of inspiration. His slightest sketch of its 
ways, people and traditions is touched with genius. 

In ‘‘ Hocken and Hunken, a Tale of Troy,”’ we have “ Q.”’ 
in his happiest mood. By turns he is cynical and tendere 
humorous and serious, and always delightful. The work 
is composed of the quintessence of all the qualities of his 
weritable genius. If he had not placed the tale among his 


* “Hocken and Hynken.” By ““Q.” 6s. (Blackwood.) 


own people, it might have been as harsh a study of a mis- 
chief-making minx of a woman as Thackeray and Mr. 
Thomas Hardy have done. For there is something of Becky 
Sharp and Barbara of “‘ Far from the Madding Crowd,”’ in 
Mrs. Bosenna of Rilla Farm on the outskirts of Troy. 
Having married an old man for the sake of his wealth, 
even as Becky might have done, she has the pleasure of in- 
heriting his money and land just when she is in the flower 
of her age and beauty. Intelligent and sensuous, half in 
sport and half in earnest, she makes advances to a well-to- 
do sea-faring man, Captain Caius Hocken, a native of Troy, 
who settles there, after a life of adventure, with his friend 
Captain Tobias Hunken. Hunken is a bigger, sterner man 
than his chum, and the pretty widow woos him while she 
is carrying on with the sweeter-natured and more com- 
panionable Hocken. The result is the two friends fall out and 
astonish and entertain the whole of Troy with their fierce, 
bitter and open quarrel for the hand of Mrs. Bosenna. Still 
living together, but taking their meals separately and only 
meeting in the streets, the two men turn every public affair 
in Troy in the year of the Diamond Jubilee, into a personal 
contest. They put up against each other at elections, turn 
both agricultural shows and regattas into pathetic, ridicu- 
lous scenes of rivalry, till at last Hunken loses all the money 
he has saved, and Hocken’s deep feelings of friendship re- 
turn and he renounces the fascinating widow. Not to be 
outdone in generosity, Hunken, on recovering his fortune, 
tells his old friend that he will leave the field open for him. 
In the end they both refuse Mrs. Bosenna’s subtle and 
picturesque offer of marriage, and friendship thus triumphs 
over love. The book is really a fine and touching study of 
comradeship ; but it is so lightened by humour and whimsy, 
and so crowded with strange, quaint and memorable 
characters, that it is a pure delight. Perhaps it is the 
richness of background in “ Q.’s ”’ tales of Troy that chiefly 
distinguishes them from his other works. In painting it 
his imagination is able to draw on his memory, and his men-- 
ory is so irradiated and quickened by his Greek-like intensity 
of local patriotism that it gives to his work the strange 
vividness of conception which is rather wanting in his stories 
of alien scenes. E. W. 


THE FASCINATION OF BOOKS.* 


Probably no one in London has a longer or fuller know- 
ledge of the bookselling trade than Mr. Joseph Shaylor ; 
he has been engaged in the handling of books practically 
all his life, and this familiarity has so far from bred con- 
tempt in him that he still treats them and thinks and speaks 
of them as Izaak Walton behaved towards his worms— 
as if helovedthem. The elder Disraeli would have rejoiced 
in the curious and interesting information that Mr. Shaylor 
has gathered in here from literary byways. There is an 
excellent chapter on the beginnings and development of 
the Christmas book ; it is amazing to learn that the once 
popular Annuals yielded in one year a profit of ten thousand 
pounds to their publishers, thirty thousand to the retail 
booksellers, and six thousand between their authors and 
editors. Itis very interesting to trace the rise and decline of 
these annuals ; the appearance of Dickens’ and Thackeray’s 
Christmas books, and the coming of the Christmas volumes 
of later years. Not less interesting are the chapters on 
Booksellers and Bookselling ; on Some Old Libraries ; on 
the Life and Death of Books ; Bookselling and the Public ; 
Bookselling and Some of its Humours; Hymns, Hymn 
Writers and Hymn Books. On Nineteenth Century Book 
Distributing ; on the Selling of Books, and on Publishing 
Mr. Shaylor writes as an expert; he gives you an inside 
history of the growth of the business of bookselling from 
the middle of last century, when publishing and book- 
selling first became separate trades; he explains the old 
methods of publishing, and the present system ; discusses 
publishers’ agreements and gives sound, practical advice 

* “The Fascination of Books.” With other Papers on Books 
and Bookselling. By Joseph Shaylor. 6s. net. (Simpkin, 
Marshall.) 
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Mr. Joseph Shaylor. 


to the inexperienced author. From the first chapter, on 
‘“‘ The Fascination of Books,” to the last, on ‘‘ Reprints and 
Their Readers,” this is one of the most genial and pleasantly 
gossipy books about books that we have ever read. 


A WANDERER IN FLORENCE.* 


According to its publisher’s notice, this is an ‘‘ impression- 
istic travel-book,’’ in which the author “‘ follows his accus- 
tomed line, blending latter-day impressions with historical 
lore, and recording minutely the sensations of pleasure 
produced by the beauties of art, architecture and natural 
scenery.”’ The critic is thus, in some sort, disarmed at the 
outset ; for who shall dare to deny to anyone, and least of 
all to so well-known and accomplished an author as Mr. 
Lucas, the liberty to record his impressions ? And how 
can one criticize anything so subjective and unsubstantial 
as an impression ? Let us hasten to add that Mr. Lucas’ 
“impressions ’’ of Florence are interesting and very pleas- 
antly recorded. Indeed, the traveller will find in his book 
not only a stimulating companion to the arid if indispensable 
Baedeker, but a means of reviving his own memories of 
the fascinating city, after he has returned home. The 
enjoyment of a visit to Florence depends so largely on the 
possession of some knowledge of its long and complicated 
history that we asked ourselves with some curiosity how 
this important feature was to be treated from the ‘‘ impres- 
sionistic ’’ standpoint. Mr. Lucas evidently realizes that 
there is indeed a difficulty here, and modestly disclaims any 
attempt to trespass on the domain of the historians, to 
whom he refers his readers (p. 51). He contrives, however, 
to give vivid biographical details about many of the numer- 
ous personages whom he has occasion to mention as well 
as a brief and spirited, if not always meticulously accurate, 
sketch of the Medicean supremacy. In his references to 
the earlier political system he is less felicitous. His account 
(p. 96) of the Guilds, the Priors and the ‘‘ Gonfalonier of 
Florence ’’ (by which title he seems to indicate the official 
known as the Gonfaloniere di Giustizia, added to the Signoria 

* “A Wanderer in Florence.” By E. V. Lucas. With 
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in 1293) is singularly misleading; while, on p. 184 he 
appears to regard the Capitano del Popolo and the Podesta 
as identical. This is ‘‘ impressionistic ’’ history with a 
vengeance and we trust that, in another edition, these things 
will be ‘‘ straightened out,’’ to use Mr. Lucas’ own expres- 
sion. 

Starting with the Cathedral, Mr. Lucas leads his reader 
successively through the principal places of interest in 
Florence, and the traveller who puts himself under his 
guidance will miss little or nothing that is worth seeing. 
His account of the Uffizi Gallery, and indeed of the paintings 
and sculpture in Florence generally, is excellent. His 
attitude towards Ruskin illustrates the sanity and catholi- 
city of his taste ; that great art-critic is, indeed, a guide to 
be followed, but not to be followed blindly: Mr. Lucas 
can find room in his Pantheon for Ghirlandaio as well as for 
Giotto, for Bronzino as well as for Botticelli. The tourist 
will find in this book many noteworthy counsels which will 
be useful to him, and not in Florence only. Thus Mr. Lucas 
remarks (p. 114) that ‘‘ one should never forget in any 
gallery of Florence to look out of the windows.’’ Again 
(p. 117) he bids his readers remember that the great works 
of art in the galleries were not painted in order to be ex- 
hibited there ; and he exhorts the visitor not to overlook 
the predellas of such paintings as have them, for there “ the 
artist often throws off formality and allows his feelings to 
have play.”’ Elsewhere, he notes, very justly, that “‘ no- 
thing is easier than to overlook ceilings.’’ More than once 
he makes merry over the squabbles of the experts about 
the attribution of pictures to this master and to that, and 
sensibly observes (p. 360) that “‘ the untutored visitor in 
the presence of so much scientific variance will be wise to 
enact the part of the lawyer in the old caricature of the 
litigants and the cow, who, while they pull, one at the head 
and the other at the tail, fills his bucket with milk. In 
other words, the plain duty of the ordinary person is to 
enjoy the picture.” 

Some minor blemishes need correction: On p. 209, we 
read that the most famous of all the Franciscan churches, 
that at Assisi, was begun while St. Francis was living ; 
whereas the site for its erection was only conveyed to Friar 
Elias on behalf of Pope Gregory IX. nearly a year and a 
half after the Saint’s death; on p. 271, the puzzle about 
Zacharias is solved by Luke i. 63, and Henry VIII. did not 
become Defender of the Faith after throwing off the shackles 
of Rome (p. 335) but before. The mention of ‘ holograph 
relics ’’ in connection with Dante (p. 177) might lead the 
reader to suppose that there are autographs of the poet in 
the Laurentian Library. Unfortunately, every scrap of his 
writing has perished. 

The illustrations call for high praise; the photographs 
are well chosen, and the coloured reproductions of Mr. 
Morley’s drawings are delightful. ‘‘ Evening at the Piazzale 
Michelangelo and the ‘‘ Ponte Vecchio are among the 
most beautiful and characteristic ; but one would hardly 
realize from the representation of the Palazzo Vecchio, 


facing p. 90, that it is, as Mr. Lucas says it is: ‘‘ One of 
the most resolute and independent buildings in the world.” 
W. H 


THE MIND OF MR. BALFOUR.* 


Mr. Short was private secretary to Mr. Balfour for some 
years, and he has thought it would be interesting to present 
his chief’s non-political views “‘in a convenient and per- 
manent form.” ‘‘ Non-political’’ does not exclude, for- 
tunately, the characteristic and apt tributes paid in the 
House of Commons to Mr. Gladstone, the Marquis of 
Salisbury, and the Duke of Devonshire. In speaking of 
Lord Salisbury, Mr. Balfour observes that his difficulty 
was to restrain, not to find, epigrams, and that his literary 
gift was natural and great. This is not a reflection which 
will occur to the reader of the Balfour anthology. The 

* “Arthur James Balfour as Philosopher and Thinker: A 
Collection of the more important and interesting passages in his 
non-political writings, speeches, and addresses (1879-1912).” 
By Wilfrid M. Short. With Portrait. 7s.6d.net. (Longmans.) 
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pages of this large, carefully arranged, and comprehensive 
book are not studded with epigrams, and their literary 
quality, though larger on the whole than Mr. Gladstone’s 
letters and essays, is not the outstanding feature. It is 
the easy play of intellect upon all sorts of subjects, from 
golf to eugenics, the application of a highly cultured mind, 
with singular powers of penetration, to topics like philosophy 
and music and science, which is the real interest and value 
of these pages. The selections contain a considerable 
amount of scattered wisdom, and they certainly display 
a versatility of mind, which in this case is something more 
than the power of a public man to speak at random upon 
all sorts and conditions of subjects. There are not more 
than two other first-class politicians, whose non-political 
utterances could furnish material for a book like this. 

““Matter grows under our hands,”’ said Sterne, “ let no 
man say, ‘ Come—lI’ll write a duodecimo.’’”’ If Mr. Short 
ever said this to himself, he quickly changed his mind. 
The matter seems to have grown under his hand, and the 
result is a thick volume of over 500 pages. Some of the 
extracts, especially those in small print, could have been 
spared. Thus Mr. Balfour’s address at the St. Andrews 
University Quincentenary was not a success to hear, and 
it does not improve upon reading. Neither was it worth 
while to reprint this casual remark on marriage :— 

“T think all will agree that if matrimony is to succeed, good 
manners should be adopted on both sides. Everybody will 
admit that a relation not always easy to keep smooth can only 
be kept smooth if there is mutual consideration and mutual 
respect. . . . That is a moral which I recommend to all husbands 
and to all wives. I recommend it from the serene platform of 
the confirmed bachelor.” 

Mr. Short might have assumed that ‘‘ The Pleasures of 
Life ’’ and ‘“‘ How to be Happy Though Married ”’ are still 
in circulation. But it is really serviceable to get sections 
of the ‘‘ Defence of Philosophic Doubt ”’ reprinted, as that 
volume has been inaccessible for some time. For this, 
among other things, we can forgive Mr. Short’s inability 
to confine himself to a duodecimo volume of Mr. Balfour’s 
wit and wisdom. 

In point of general interest, the things one turns to most 
readily are not the writer’s set essays, but his opinions on 
the by-ways of life, or his opinions in undress on the high- 
ways. These are not always easy to find, but they are 
worth looking for. Things like these, for example, to 
choose almost at random. 

‘Most of the pictures we look at in galleries never were in- 
tended to be looked at in galleries at all; they were painted to 
be enjoyed under very different conditions.” 

‘‘ The movement of population is as continuous from Scotland 
to the outer world as is the stream of ocean from the Euxine Sea 
through the Bosphorus into the wider ocean. There is no 
return current, except, indeed, when Scotchmen have made 
their fortunes.” 

“I give the public notice that if any speech of mine appears 
with Latin quotations in it these quotations are due to the 
reporter, and are not due to me.” 

“A book which is read for examination purposes is a book 
which has been read wrongly. Every student ought to read 
a book, not to answer the questions of somebody else, but to 
answer his own questions.” 

And so on. 

James Morratt, D.D.; D.Litt. 


MR. CONRAD AT HIS BEST.* 


The most remarkable quality of Mr. Joseph Conrad’s 
new set of long-short stories, ‘‘ Twixt Land and Sea,”’ is 
the ease and simplicity of the language. Mr. Conrad is as 
intense, curious and subtle a student of human nature in 
action as he was in that early masterpiece of his, ‘‘ The 
Heart of Darkness,” but his manner of tackling a subject 
is now extraordinarily fine. He used to be a melancholious 
amateur of the picturesquely violent side of life vainly try- 
ing to masquerade as a simple seaman. His point of view 
was essentially literary, and all kinds of literary influences 
were apparent in it—Zola’s, Maupassant’s, and that of the 
Russian school of abnormal-psychological novelists. The 
striking originality of his exotic themes and the inspiring 

* “’Twixt Land and Sea.”” By Joseph Conrad. 6s. (Dent 
& Sons.) 


zest for the adventurous side of life that mingled curiously 
with his rather morbid interest in the derangements of the 
human machine, saved him from being a mere importer of 
the latest Continental fashions in literature. Yet his 
authenticity of imagination was somewhat over-laid by the 
various evidences of his literary apprenticeship. In ‘‘ Lord 
Jim ” he became his own master: yet one still felt he was 
a literary man studying a case of conscience rather than a 
sailor who had gone to sea from the love of adventure. 
Even that splendid vigorous sketch, ‘‘ Youth,’’ was the tale 
of a literary pilgrimage: it might have been written by 
Pater, had it been possible for that amateur of curious 
emotions to make a voyage to the Orient in search of new 
sensations. The rich and heavily loaded diction, with its 
search for strange and telling epithets, and its laboured 
though effective studies of picturesque effects, gave too 
literary an air to the narrative. 

In his new set of stories of seafaring in Eastern Seas Mr. 
Conrad retains all his old subtlety, intensity and disquiet- 
ing, brooding imaginativeness. But instead of displaying 
his literary power, he conceals it. He comes forward 
as an ordinary retired master-mariner in a mood for 
telling in simple, easy, artless speech, some yarns about life 
in the Indian Ocean and off the coast of Siam. He leaves 
out important bits of his narrative, and has to interrupt 
his tale later on in order to bring them in and make clear 
what he is leading up to. Not only is the dialogue collo- 
quial, but much of the description is the talk of a middle-aged 
skipper repeating himself at times and using little tricks 
of speech of a commonplace sort. Yet, with this loose and 
apparently unlaboured way of writing, Mr. Conrad gets a 
wonderful power of expression. He does not now go in 
search of sensations and emotions, strange, subtle, exotic 
and tragical. They happen to him—a simple-minded un- 
adventurous skipper of a windjammer engaged in carrying 
sugar and potatoes, grand pianos and other chance cargoes, 
from island to island. He begins with an extraordinary 
love affair, the character drawing in which is one of the finest 
things he has ever done Poe and Baudelaire, and some- 
one with a sense of humour they did not possess, might have 
written it in collaboration. The next tale is about a mur- 
derer, whom the skipper helps to escape ; and the last is 
a study of love and jealousy and death. Each of them 
represents Mr. Conrad as an incomparable master of the 
longish-short story. His art now owes nothing to anybody : 
it is distinct, incisive, and yet suggestive of a thousand 
things left unsaid, while in appearance it is easy to the point 
of slipshodness. Each tale, we think, is likely to stick for 
ever in the memory of the reader; and we are sure we shall 
never forget Jacobus, the chief character in the first tale, 
ironically entitled ‘‘ A Smile of Fortune.” 


MACREADY’S DIARIES.* 


By the members of his own craft William Charles Mac- 
ready was never beloved, and the tradition of him which still 
persists in theatrical circles is of an actor no doubt great in 
his way, but unsociable to the last degree, ashamed of his 
stage-surroundings, morose and arrogant towards his col- 
leagues, jealous of any and every rival, and generally snob- 
bish and egotistical. For his own part he did his best, not 
always intentionally, to earn his fellow-players’ dislike. 
The language he used of them in private—‘‘ these wretches,”’ 
these creatures,’’ ‘‘ these insects,’-—-was, we may be sure, 
repeated by him in public places and must have been can- 
vassed in pot-house and green-room. It was notorious 
that his early retirement from the playhouse was due to 
his disgust with the vulgarity and disreputable morals of 
its rank and file, and he had never concealed his impatience 
of the habits, speech and manners of the stage-Bohemia of 
his time. No wonder the easy-going mummers dubbed him 
a prig and objected to his airs of superiority and disdain. 

* “The Diaries of William Charles Macready, 1833-51.” 


Edited by Wm. Toynbee. 2 Vols. 32s. net. (Chapman and 
Hall.) 
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But there is an easy explanation alike of Macready’s aloof- 
ness and of the resentment which it provoked. Caste- 
feeling was on both sides the cause of ill-will. Macready 
belongs to a type of player common enough in these days, 
when the stage is so largely recruited from theuniversitiesand 
our professional and upper-class families, but almost unique 
eighty years ago. A public-school boy, dreaming at Rugby 
of glory to be gained at the bar, he was called upon to sacri- 
fice his ambitions and to resign himself at seventeen to the 
atmosphere of a miserable provincial theatre and its com- 
pany of uneducated and probably drunken and foul- 
mouthed actors. His father had to be rescued from bank- 
ruptcy and the lad put his shoulder to the wheel. Young 
prodigies even then could secure a vogue in theatre or 
concert-room, and the boy Romeo won favour and set the 
elder Macready on his feet again. But in saving his father 
he condemned himself to a species of servitude and exile. 
If he had his ideal—and a very lofty ideal—of the profession 
he thus perforce embraced, he never grew used to or tolerant 
of its practitioners, and the nausea which the fastidious 
youngster must have felt as he contrasted the accent and 
behaviour of his stage-associates with those of his Rugby 
school friends was never forgotten, and seems to have 
affected permanently his relations with actors of the old 
school. Their slang, their illiterateness, their weakness for 
alcohol, their improvidence, their stupidity in their own 
-work, got on the nerves of this student and Puritan who 
-could not see the touch of kindliness that so nearly excused 
-their vices. To this excess of sensitiveness he added an 
sirascibility which found vent in the wildest invective. 
Macready had always got a grievance against somebody 
and was always making or inventing for himself enemies. 
At the same time his demands on his friends were far too 
extravagant, with the result that he was constantly being 
disappointed and embittered. His resource in the case of 
-foes fancied or real, or of “ false’’ friends, was the free 
sindulgence of his tongue. He railed against these sinners 
at his club, and the victims of his abuse were not 
long left uninformed. Critics and brother-players were 
often attacked; what wonder that they “ conspired ”’ 
together to thwart Macready’s hopes of self-advancement. 
The slowness of his rise to fame is to no small extent to be 
accounted for by the antagonisms he aroused. His fits of 
anger, too, had their bad effects on his peace of mind and his 
art. An explosion was always followed by worrying moods 
of repentance and he never acted his best if his thoughts 
were distracted or his emotions in a turmoil. An unhappy 
man, as he must on the whole be described, he with his 
suspiciousness and irritability, was himself the author of 
much of his unhappiness. 

We see the man for what he really was, we see his good 
side as well as his external faultiness, in his diaries already 
printed in part by Sir Frederick Pollock along with the 
“‘ Reminiscences ’’ and that editor’s continuation of Mac- 
ready’s autobiography, but now for the first time published 
in Messrs. Chapman & Hall’s two handsome volumes, more 
or less in their entirety. No more remarkable and complete 
revelation has ever been penned by an actor. Incidentally 
these diaries provide us with most valuable sidelights on the 
social life of the time, for there were few contemporaries 
of mark with whom Macready did not rub shoulders, and 
these file as it were in procession through the pages of his 
journals. But of far more vital significance is the portrait 
which all unconsciously the diarist paints of himself. From 
first to last we discover him actuated by two great passions, 
the one, professional ambition, the other anxiety to secure 
the ease of his wife and children. Always he is study- 
ing and re-studying his parts ; never had he to face even 
among the pressmen he denounced as “‘ vermin ”’ and “ filth 
-of the world,’”’ so severe a critic as he himself was of his own 
performances. Always, too, he is thinking how he can add 
to the comfort and provide for the future of his family, and 
sees in his home the haven wherein he can throw aside every 
anxiety and annoyance ; storm as he might out-of-doors, 
he sought and found peace there, and quite the most charm- 
ing feature of his diaries is the tenderness and loyalty which 
inform his every allusion to his children and their mother. 


Like most actor-managers he had his temptations to 
infidelity, but love-sick girls got no encouragement from him 
—there was never a more constant husband. Warring 
against these passions were the contrary instincts of pride 
and ill-temper. He was conscious of mauvaise honte in 
his social and business dealings, yet he could never cure 
himself of the fault. Again and again, in his diaries he 
makes confession of ridiculous surrenders to bursts of anger 
and earnestly vows to make a change. Yet within a short 
while there comes a fresh record of offending and remorse, 
and resolutions are made once more only to be broken. 
His unrestraint, as he knew quite well, had its most serious 
side in the fact that it not merely jeopardised his profes- 
sional position but also his family’s prospects. Yet even 
the thought of these could not prevent his assaulting his 
own manager, Bunn of Drury Lane, to pay off old scores of 
persecution and insult. Only when the affair was over could 
he contemplate the consequences ; then he passed a sleep- 
less night in agony and bemoaned his folly. If sometimes 
he could not control his fists he could rarely put a bridle on 
his speech. The man who could denounce a whole people, 
the Americans, as ‘‘a nation of blackguards,’’ was not 
likely to be merciful to individuals. So Talfourd came in 
for censure as having what we should call, nowadays, a 
swelled head. Browning became “an insect’’ anda “‘puppy,”’ 
because when, smarting under the failure of ‘‘ A Blot on the 
*Scutcheon,”’ he met Macready one day he showed signs of 
embarrassment. Dickens though once voted conceited,” 
could live up to the actor’s ideal of friendship and so was 
“dear Dickens ”’ to the last, just as Carlyle pleased some- 
how even in his “‘ exceptious moods.’’ But other authors, 
Bulwer excepted, were not so fortunate, much less actors. 
It is a tell-tale fact that Macready has hardly a good word 
to say for any rival player of his day, from Edmund Kean 
to Charles Mathews ; at every one he carps and gibes. 
Even Helen Faucit, whom he championed so handsomely 
during a phase of undeserved scandal, is spoken of as “ silly” 
on occasions and is described as ‘‘ generous in her requisi- 
tions.’’ The touchiest of men, Macready seems to have let 
all sorts of imaginary wrongs sour his feelings and prompt 
him to reprisals. And so he went on manufacturing 
miseries for himself. Pity is the sentiment his own account 
of his career inspires. And yet he had his consolations. 
He conquered success. He had the refuges of his God and 


his home. F. G. BETTANY. 


THE NEW LIFE OF BYRON.* 


It was high time for a new “ Life of Byron’’; for, as 
Miss Mayne reminds us, there has been no “‘ full-length ’’ 
Life and Letters of the poet compiled in English since 
Moore’s authorized biography was published in 1830. 
During the interval of eighty-two years much valuable 
material has been made public, of which I need specify 
only the Recollections of Lady Blessington (1834), of the 
Countess Guiccioli (1869), and of Lord Broughton, pub- 
lished two or three years ago; the Letters and Journals, 
edited by Mr. Rowland Prothero, and, last and perhaps 
most important, the ‘‘ Astarte” of the late Lord Lovelace 
(1905). Of the new matter furnished in these volumes, 
the authoress of the new “ Life’’ has made fullest use, 
and hence it may be fearlessly asserted from the outset 
that for the present Miss Mayne’s “‘ Life ’’ holds the field. 
For those who read but one Life of Byron, her work has 
superseded all others. Not that it is to be understood that 
the book is faultless. Miss Mayne has not always arranged 
her facts with due regard to perfect ease in reading; nor 
is her literary style, at least at the outset, always perfectly 
clear and simple. She is not happy when she quotes, with 
apparent approval, (p. 87) a description of Cambridge as 
““a mere receptacle for youth,” or characterizes Henry 
Mackenzie’s ‘“‘ Man of Feeling,’’ (p. 108) as a “ rather 
foolish book,’”’ or John Galt (p. 160) as “‘ author of two 

* “ Byron,” 
Lighteen Illustrations. 


By Ethel Colburn Mayne. 
(Methuen. ) 
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novels whose names still survive.’’ In her next 
edition such slips as Canene@ (p. 269), pacim 
(p. 270), Monteith for Monreith, may fitly be 
amended. But these are the merest details. 
What is of infinitely more importance is that her 
book is characterized throughout by full informa- 
tion and by a generous and unflagging, yet not 
uncritical, enthusiasm for her subject. r 

In her chapter on Byron, ‘The Man’s Man,”’ 
Miss Mayne quotes the saying of a recent writer 
not named, that a “ Life of Byron ”’ is in reality 
little more than an account of Byron's love- 
affairs, which she proceeds to characterize as 
‘‘ perhaps the most foolish and shallow of the 
many judgments in that sort which have been 
delivered upon him.’’ None the less, I must con- 
fess that to myself the most interesting part of 
her book is its discussion of the love episodes. 
For, in the first place, she writes of these from 
the feminine point of view, which in itself is in- 
teresting ; and secondly, from that of one who 
unites a woman’s innate sympathy and delicacy 
of feeling with a breadth of mind and a knowledge 
of the world which are less generally characteristic 
of the sex. Nor is she prudishly reserved. As 
will be gathered, then, from what has been already 
said, she rises above the triviality of “ taking 
sides,’’ whether for or against her own sex, study- 
ing each successive problem on its merits, and 
bringing to bear thereon the sympathetic insight, 
as it were, of a dramatic poet. 

Of Byron’s childhood, school and college life, 
there is now nothing fresh to be told. Nor does 
Miss. Mayne add to our information regarding 
the ‘‘ Girl of Cadiz’? and Maid of Athens ”’ 
amourettes. But she is probably right in sur- 
mising that the influence on Byron’s after-life of 
his school-boy passion for Mary Chaworth has 
hitherto been exaggerated. His later feeling for 
her was at most the constancy of the inconstant. 
Mr. Edgcumbe’s theory that Medora Leigh was Mary’s 
child by Byron* is justly dismissed, after examination, 
as surmise wholly unsupported by evidence. 

It is scarcely until 1812, then, that the love-drama of 
Byron’s life begins in earnest. This was the year of the 
** Byron Fever,’’ when, following the publication of the 
first half of ‘‘ Childe Harold,” “‘ language could hardly 
exaggerate the folly that prevailed.’’ The first victim was 
Caroline Lamb, the story of whose relations with the poet 
begins romantically and closes sordidly. Already a wife 
and mother, though still very young, she was then at the 
height of her social success—a success of freshness, origin- 
ality, daring impulse and “ spoiled childishness.”’ ‘‘ That 
beautiful pale face is my fate,’’ she wrote, after her first 
meeting with Byron, and her immediate impulse was to 
flee from him. But she quickly thought better, or rather 
worse, of it, and paid the penalty with her reputation, 
reason, and perhaps life. Had that been all, she would 
have remained at least a romantic figure. But, alas! her 
ill-regulated impulses had ere this betrayed her into hysteria 
or ill-breeding. Nor is it easy to avoid imputing to her 
the rumours which, four years later, led to Byron’s social 
ostracism. The Countess of Oxford, that mature volup- 
tuary, who succeeded Lady Caroline as Byron’s mistress, 
seems to have appealed to him as calm after storm, for to 
her alone of all his loves did he profess gratitude. 

The truth regarding the separation of Lord and Lady 
Byron, which, long familiar in the form of rumour, was 
imparted to a limited circle by the late Lord Lovelace’s 
« Astarte,”’ is here for the first time made public property. 
By Miss Mayne’s skilled investigation of this delicate and 
painful matter a tardy act of justice is done to Lady 
Byron, who emerges from the ordeal in her true character 
—as a woman of narrow mind, perhaps, but of unswerving 
rectitude of conduct and of almost superhuman powers of 
self-control and of keeping her own counsel. ‘‘ Annabella ”’ 

* See ‘‘ Byron; The Last Phase.’’ By Richard Edgcumbe, 


Byron, 1813-14. 


From the engraving by C. Turner after the painting by R. Westall, R.A. 


From “ Byron,” by Ethel Colburn Mayne. (Methuen). 


Byron never invited sympathy, nor craved to be under- 
stood ; but, stoic as she was, one cannot doubt that she 
must often have longed for both. The indiscretion, to 
put it temperately, of the most egregious advocate ever 
vouchsafed to prisoner at the bar did her cause incalcu- 
lable wrong. But she has now at last triumphed over 
this, and is henceforth beyond reach of injustice. One 
question now alone remains unanswered: To what degree 
did she love her husband? Another point which must 
occur to every masculine reader is, Why in the name of 
common-sense did not she ask her sister-in-law to leave 
No. 13 Piccadilly Terrace ? It is true that in 1815 wrong 
done was already a thing of the past; true, also, that 
Annabella’s suspicions were still far short of confirmation. 
But there can be no doubt that the situation would have 
been much simplified, the moral strain very much relieved, 
by Mrs. Leigh’s departure. Miss Mayne’s book is, I believe, 
the first to publish an authentic portrait of Lady Byron. 

In the episode of Jane Clairmont, Miss Mayne reveals 
‘‘ Claire ’’ as recklessly throwing herself at Byron’s head, 
in a manner wholly unsuspected by readers of Professor 
Dowden’s ‘‘ Shelley.”” For her assignation with Byron 
seems to have been contrived by herself and consented 
to by him. Certainly to none of his mistresses, so far as 
is known, did Byron, the most chivalrous of men, behave 
with greater harshness than to Claire. The subsequent 
Venetian period, during which Marianna Segati and Mar- 
garita Cogni reigned conjointly over his heart, marks the 
radii of his career. For four years after this Countess 
Guiccioli saved him from himself; but she accomplished 
this at the expense of ennui and satiety, and of what looks 
very like an attempt at blackmail on the part of a complai- 
sant husband. It says much for Miss Mayne’s enthusiasm 
that she is able to follow Byron’s devious course without 
losing a jot of her admiration for what was essentially 
noble, generous, miraculous in him. 
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Rotes. 


THE ROCK OF THE RAVENS: A ROMANCE. By John 
A. Steuart. 6s. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Mr. Steuart has chosen for his theme the old-world one 
of a brave man beset by treachery and blindly bent on 
wreaking vengeance on the heads of those most faithful 
tohim. The scene is in the Highlands, and the period that 
in which the clans were divided by feuds no less than dis- 
tinguished by their tartans. The Macdonalds, under the 
redoubtable Drumskead of Drumskead Castle, are at bitter 
enmity with the Mackintoshes. Their chief is growing 
old, and, when the story opens, banishes Conall the 
seer, and hands over the gallant Ranald Glenranald to 
the charge of the young man’s enemy and rival, Mungo 
Dearg. How Mungo is eventually involved in the meshes 
of his own toils, and Ranald and the chief’s beautiful 
daughter Mona are united, must be left to the author to 
tell. Suffice it that there is ample excitement for the most 
excitement-loving of readers to enjoy ere the coils of the 
serpent are set straight and the just and the unjust come 
to their own. 


BUNCH GRASS: A Chronicle of Life on a Cattle Ranch. By 
Horace Annesley Vachell. 6s. (Murray.) 

As a novelist Mr. Vachell has scored so many successes 
that a new volume from his pen cannot fail to excite the 
curiosity, and confident anticipations of goodly entertain- 
ment, of many readers. But Mr. Vachell is also known as 
the author of a delightful volume dealing with life and sport 
on the Pacific Slope of California, and therefore this volume 
has as it were a double claim on our attention. And it may 
be said at once that which ever may be the earlier interest 
which moves a reader to take up “‘ Bunch Grass ”’ he will 
have no occasion for disappointment. Whether the score of 
stories are read as fiction or for their vivid pen-pictures of 
Californian life around and about a cattle ranch thirty years 
ago they are quite absorbingly attractive. Mr. Vachell 
points out in a preface that “‘in a modest way he may 
claim to be a historian, not forgetting that the original 
signification of the word was a narrator of fables founded 
upon facts.’”” The history which he presents is of the cir- 
cumstances that attended the transmuting of “‘ the Land of 
Yesterday ”’ into “‘ the Golden State of To-day—and To- 
morrow ”’ and in the course of it he shows us something of 
the comedy and tragedy which attended the transmutation. 
He begins with an account of the way in which “ Alethea- 
Belle ’’ the first ‘‘ school-marm,”’ of the village of Paradise 
fought down the weaker side of her own nature, and how 
she mastered single-handed the refractory youth of the 
neighbourhood ; he tells of the “‘ holding up ”’ of the stage- 
coaches in the lawless days, and of the whipping out of revol- 
vers and shooting “‘ onsight”’ ; of the Chinese Riots when the 
‘Coon Dogs ’’ hunted out and tortured the Celestials, and 
of how a Chinaman cook, ‘“‘ Mary’”’ was saved from these 
ruffians by his master’s coolness and resourcefulness ; and 
‘in the closing story he gives a remarkable account of the way 
in which a wife-beater and torturer of the ‘‘ under-dog ”’ 
came byhisend. The stories are at once vigorous in charac- 
ter and incident, and vivid in their descriptions of a past 
that is recent when measured by years but far distant if 
measured by the changes that have taken place in the 
country described. 


THE MYSTERY OF 31 NEW INN. By R. Austin Freeman. 
6s. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


To those critics that have grown weary of the modern 
detective and his cheap melodramatic dives into the 
troublous sea of present-day crime, we would recommend 
an acquaintance with Dr. Thorndyke, the central character 
in this novel. It is easy to gather the sympathy and 
skill that have gone to the creation, and the justification, 
of Mr. Austin Freeman’s detective hero. ‘‘ The Mystery 
of 31 New Inn” has not been written in the usual style 
of detective fiction—that is from the end backward, with 
an irritating explanation clumsily fitted to a series of more 


or less unconvincing mysteries. The writer has honestly 
grappled with two apparently insoluble problems in Lon- 
don’s criminal life. On the one side, he has confronted 
us with the pathetic figure of an old man in a lonely house 
in Kennington, one who is being obviously poisoned by 
morphia by a mystérious German and his housekeeper, 
both of whom pretend that their charge is dying from 
sleeping sickness. On the other, he places the sudden 
and unexpected death of a comparatively wealthy man in 
New Inn, who has made two wills within a brief period 
and in practically the same terms, and yet, by his latter 
act, has diverted £30,000 from its legitimate destination 
It is easy to see that Mr. Freeman has been born with the 
mind of a writer of first class detective stories, for he has 
an eye for every detail that matters, a most entertaining 
style and method, and an extraordinary patience in the 
adjustment of details. This new story with its brilliant 
climax should certainly establish him as a recognised 
English Gaboriau. 


THE CELESTIAL CRITIC. By Vincent Brown. 6s. 
man & Hall.) 

In his latest story the author of ‘‘ A Magdalen’s Husband ” 
has given us a remarkable study of the mind of a working- 
man. It contains just those elements that might have made 
a really notable work of fiction. Mr. Brown, however, dis- 
appoints us, though he provides several strong situations 
which are cleverly treated. Real dramatic power is shown 
in the passages which describe John Brood’s discovery of 
his wife’s infidelity, and much, we think, might have been 
made of his acquaintance with the ‘‘ wonderful creature ”’ 
who appeared to him “like a woman out of Shelley’s 
poetry. Fora time she proves to be an interesting mystery, 
and talks with Brood, who is ‘‘ a man of theories,” of the 
great things of life. But she does not long remain on her 
pedestal. Brood hears that his brother, a drunken soldier, 
is to marry this “ herald of his dawn,” and he suddenly 
realizes that he has been worshipping an image of clay. 
And in the end it is the little cripple, ‘‘ The Celestial Critic,” 
to whom he turns, finding peace in her simple religion. It 
is an uncommon and readable story, and one of unusual 
merit despite its disappointing features. 


(Chap- 


THE SECOND CITY. By W. J. Eccott. 6s. (Blackwood.) 

There has been a brief and passionate episode in the 
past of Sheriff-Substitute Dunluce, which has made him 
the father of an illegitimate son, of whose very existence 
for a long time he is unaware. When the blow falls he is 
happily married—for the second time—to a devoted and 
very charming wife—an attractive and admirably-drawn 
character. Mrs. Dunluce is in reality the Sheriff’s erst- 
while mistress, fearing that the revelation would involve 
the loss of her husband’s affection and respect. The 
situation is further complicated by the fact that in Scot- 
land the subsequent marriage of parents legalises their 
offspring. On these foundations Mr. Eccott has built up 
an altogether admirable novel, which presents several 
unusual features. ““The Second City,’’ however, is 
primarily noteworthy as a sympathetic and suggestive 
study of life in modern Glasgow. In this respect, indeed, 
the novel appears to be of considerable value. In any 
case it will add to Mr. Eccott’s reputation. 


COMMONERS’ RIGHTS. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

This is a book that leaves you congratulating yourself 
that you did not miss it. ‘‘ The most ;<rplexing factor 
in the marriage question is the inevitable growth of the 
human soul,” says Miss Constance Smedley in her preface.”’ 
It is to be hoped that some day wives and husbands will be 
viewed in the same light as ordinary individuals, and their 
service to each other estimated by the genuine growth in 
good which their mutual influence effects, not only individu- 
ally, but in relation to the community in which they live.’”” 
The “ perplexing factor’’ and the great problem of the 


By Constance Smelley. 6s. 


people’s rights provides the theme of an uncommonly fine 
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story. Miss Smedley attacks her subject in a straight, 
clear-sighted, sympathetic way, and draws for us with great 
skill and quiet humour a group of characters absolutely 
true to life. The book is admirably illustrated by Mr. Max- 
well Armfield. ‘‘ Commoners’ Rights ’”’ concludes a trology 
of novels by Miss Smedley (each complete in itself) dealing 
with the same big question—the family life in its relation 
to the individual and to the community. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE MORNING. By Hugh de Selin- 
court. 6s. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Constance Howard, a young lady of some twenty-five 
summers, awoke one morning unusually early and was 
annoyed to find that she could not go to sleep again. She 
was at a loss to know how to occupy the time before break- 
fast; she had a horror of thinking about such elementary 
questions as her own life and her own body. Such matters 
were considered morbid in her respectable household, and 
Constance distrusted ‘‘ morbidness.’’ Eventually she 
jumped out of bed and gazed out of her window, and then 
fell on her knees to pray that she might be made “‘ a daugh- 
ter of the morning.’’ She was not quite sure what she 
meant by the phrase, but it remained in her mind. Con- 
stance’s prayer is answered, and the steps of her development 
are cunningly portrayed by means of two threads in the 
story. Smith, the gardener in Constance’s home, has an 
invalid wife, who is so devoted to her husband that his 
happiness is her only joy. Hence an illicit connection with 
Lucy, Constance’s maid, merely causes the good lady 
gratefully to sing her “‘ Nunc dimittis.’’ Before Constance 
could gain spiritual insight, however, it was necessary for 
her to fall in love with a man who was already married, and 
who only withdrew from an alliance on the ground that if 
one lives in the world one must conform to its standards. 
It was impossible for the story (as conceived by the author) 
to proceed on anything but unpleasant lines, and we are 
sorry that his great gifts should not have been displayed 
to better advantage. 


WINDFRINT VIRGIN. By Wilkinson Sherren. 6s. (Ham- 
Smith.) 


Mr. Wilkinson Sherren breaks new ground in his new 
novel ; he does not this time write in the tragic vein, nor 
does he lay his scenes in the glamorous atmosphere of 
Wessex. For the most part, his story passes in London, and 
is a brightly written, very entertaining sentimental comedy. 
Windfrint Virgin is a charming little country maiden who 
comes to London bent on seeing life and earning her own 
living. She calls with a letter of introduction at the office 
of Mr. Wentworth Williams who has recently opened a 
Friend-in-Need-Bureau and set up to give advice on all 
subjects to any who need it—for a consideration. He finds 
Windfrint is delightfully unqualified to act as a clerk but 
partly out of sympathy with her, partly attracted by her 
pretty face and happy ingenuous manner, and partly per- 
suaded by the letter of introduction, he engages her, and in 
her capacity of assistant to the proprietor of the Bureau 
she presently begins to enter upon adventures, and upon 
one that alters the whole course of her career. Timothy 
Squebb, who falls in love with her and with whom she falls in 
love does not strike you as being good enough forher; good 
man in his way though he may be. Williams for all his 
flippancies is a far more pleasing and attractive personality ; 
he is moreover something of an idealist, and his knightly 
behaviour towards Windfrint when her guardians shut her 
out after midnight is a charming romantic episode. And 
Williams, too, falls in love with her, and somehow in spite 
of appearances at the end you cannot help suspecting that 
she really loved Williams the better of the two men though 
she did not know it herself. It is a brisk and lively tale, 
so thoroughly modern that the Suffrage Movement plays 
a part in it, and told so deftly and with such skill in charac- 
terisation that one is as keenly interested in its men and 
women as in the romance that is woven about them. 


HONEY, MY HONEY. By Katharine Tynan. 6s. (Smith, 
Elder.) 


This is a fresh, sweet, wholesome tale of youth and love, 
with a stately English home for its setting, and a cosmopoli- 
tan atmosphere. The de Crepignys live in Rose Hall, an 
old mansion on a hill just outside the village of Hartwell. 
Down in the valley lies a beautiful old Elizabethan house— 
“ Frant,’”’ which originally belonged to the de Crepignys 
but which passed out of their hands some generations back. 
The latest occupant has been Honey’s godfather, Sir John 
Barton. It was known that he intended leaving Frant to 
Honey so that the old house might be restored to its right- 
ful owners ; but Sir John dies suddenly, just before Honey’s 
nineteenth birthday, without leaving a will, and so Frant 
passes on to fresh hands. The de Crepignys are too poor 
to buy it when it is put on the market, and it is finally 
bought up by an American family, the Fairbrothers. The 
village is thrown into agitation by the unconventional 
ways of the new owners of Frant. Lucinda Fairbrother is 
delicious with her fascinating chatter and her manner of 
looking after her Poppa and Momma. Poor Momma can 
never get used to having all her work done for her and longs 
sometimes to “ hustle round” herself, and Poppa can 
never recognise social distinctions and is always being 
brought to order by his Bunty-like daughter. Honey, 
prepared to hate these people for desecrating Frant, grows 
to like them and their simple, unaffected ways immensely ; 
indeed she grows to more than like the tall young son of the 
house, Denis, and this although she is already engaged to 
a middle-aged, courteous gentleman of her parent’s choos- 
ing. The plot develops easily, naturally, holding the 
reader’s interest from first to last. Each character in the 
story portrays the sympathy and insight for which Miss 
Tynan is famous, and the story of Honey will add yet one 
more name to its author’s long list of deservedly successful 
books. 


THE BANDBOX. By Louis Joseph Vance. 6s. (Grant 
Richards.) 

Although the picture on the wrapper of this book shows 
a mammoth liner, and one of the chapters is entitled 
“Ismay?” it has nothing whatever to do with the 
Titanic disaster. It is, in fact, one of those delightful 
stories which Mr. Vance knows so well how to produce. He 
has a light touch, a sprightly wit, and gives us a succession 
of absorbing incidents which never allow the interest to 
flag from beginning to end. Two bandboxes—identical 
twins—two characters—identical in appearance—a Cado- 
gan collar worth a king’s ransom, a beautiful actress, a 
jealous lover—these are the ingredients which go to make 
up an ingenious story which is sure to attain wide popularity. 
The actress finds that the necklace mysteriously vanishes 
from her state-room on the A utocratic, and a Mr. I ff, a most 
laughable passenger, who is suspected of the theft, dis- 
appears just as strangely when the ship reaches New York. 
The subsequent chapters are full of adventure, telling how 
the twin bandboxes reach the wrong owners, and how Mr. 
Iff’s double is frequently thought to be Mr. Iff himself, 
and altogether there are complications of a most exciting 
and amusing character. It would spoil the reading of this 
capital story to even indicate how Mr. Vance eventually 
unravels the amazing tangle. 


VARICK’S LEGACY. By G.B. Burgin. 6s. (Hutchinson.) 


” 


“ Varick’s Legacy’’ takes the form of three young 
literary men, “ left’ to him by the dying Terson, who has 
befriended them, It is fortunate for Kesteven, Isaacs, and 
Benne that Varick is starting a new monthly magazine, on 
the staff of which he promptly enrols them. Although no 
longer in danger of actual starvation, it must not be sup- 
posed that the three friends find their way altogether clear 
and smooth before them. Not the least of their difficulties 
is that there are only two heroines to divide between them. 
But you may always rely upon Mr. Burgin to bring to pass 
a happy, yet withal natural, ending, and he certainly has 
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not failed in his latest novel. The story is good, as a story, 
but we are inclined to think that the book will attract more 
particularly by reason of the admirable pictures of the 
light and shade of London literary life which it affords. 
In this respect the book is really admirable, unstrained, yet 
effective, natural and truthful. It possesses also several 
of those quaint and humorous minor characters with the 
treatment of whom the author has many times proved 
himself to be adept. In fact, ‘“‘ Varick’s Legacy ”’ is quite 
one of the best books Mr. Burgin has written. 


THE MAKESHIFT MARRIAGE. By Baillie Reynolds. 6s. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Mrs. Baillie Reynolds has a remarkable ability for placing 
her characters in the most hopelessly complicated circum- 
stances, then unravelling the entanglement easily and 
reducing the discord to perfect harmony. Her latest book, 
The Makeshift Marriage,’ displays to great advantage 
her talent in this direction. It is an interesting book 
because of its convincing naturalness, and it is told in the 
author’s usual absorbing, unaffected style. It is the story 
of a man who, too weak to face his first real disappointment 
with courage, and jilted by the girl he has loved, is piqued 
and jealous and immediately marries somebody else. The 
strong, ably realised characters of the man’s wife and his 
mother are drawn with striking truthfulness and sympathy. 
And the makeshift marriage which might have, and almost 
did succeed in ruining three lives, despite difficulties and 
apparent failure, proves to be the pathway to happiness 
after all. 


THE STREET OF THE FLUTE-PLAYER. By H. de Vere 


Stacpoole. 6s. (Murray.) 


One feature of the author’s consummate skill, proved in 
other fields, is that he can throw the veil of romance over 
the Athens of Socrates, the contemplative critical Athens, 
the city, too, of pettifoggers and demagogues. We may 
feel inclined to condemn the passion of the hero and heroine 
as an anachronism, but the adoration ot the fisher-boy for 
the hero is pure Greek, Greek romance. But apart from 
all this there is endless romance, for all who have our 
author’s eyes, in the sunrise and sunset which the fisher- 
boy sees at the beginning and end of the book: “ the stars 
were all shivering away and dissolving,”’ “‘ he noticed that 
dusk and night do not fall from the sky which is eternal, 
but rise from the earth which is mutable.” As “ Sea- 
ballads’’ might have foretold to us, Mr. de Vere Stacpoole 
creeps farthest into the romantic heart of old Athens, when 
he gets on board the ship and shows us the romance of 
trade. ‘‘ The perfume of old cargoes still clung to her, 
spice and wool and oil.” She sets sail “‘ to the tune of a 
flute, the slatting of canvas, and the rhup-pa-pai of the 
hauling chorus: haunted by the tune of Proteus blowing 
his conch to the flocks of ocean.’’ The rescue of the heroine 
from this ship is a brilliant piece of conception and expres- 
sion. We glory in her rescuer, the fisher-boy, even as he 
glories in Diomed. We suffer agonies when the brutal 
Egyptian pursues him round the pond. His survival recon- 
ciles us to the Romeo and Juliet tragedy. 


THE GOODLY FELLOWSHIP. By Rachel Capen Schauffler. 
6s. (Macmillan.) 

“You don’t seem to know much about Christianity. I 
should think you were a Moslem or something just as 
niggerent. When we read round at prayers the other day, 
you looked for John in the Old Testament. I saw you. 
Mary Freyer thinks we ought to pray for you to be con- 
verted.” This is how the heroine, a wealthy young 
American girl, is addressed by one of the children of an 
American missionary in Persia. Jean Stuart has to take 
refuge with her fellow countrymen and women for a winter, 
and though she has no sympathy with their creed, she learns 
to appreciate most of them, and in the end to marry a sort 
of Rochester, a gruff antipathetic man, who proves too 
strong for hei. Miss Schauffler has not fallen into the 
common mistake of novelists who make capital out of 


foreign missions. She can write a romantic story of love, 
adventure, and the little intrigues which go on even in a 
mission community, but the thing is done without undue 
sentiment on the one hand and without the affectation of 
superiority which spoils many novels of this class. The 
characters are vividly drawn, there is a strong romantic 
interest, and above all there is a humour in this book which 
makes it singularly pleasant. Persia ha: an attraction for 
us at present, and although the authoress does not give 
lessons on Persian policy she will throw a number of side- 
lights on life in that country, for the readers of her delight- 
ful story. 


CHARLES THE GREAT. By Mrs. H. H. Penrose. 6s. 
(Methuen. ) 

Mrs. Penrose has not, perhaps, chosen the happiest title 
in the world for her new novel. To many minds “ Charles 
the Great ’’ will suggest a study in historical romance, and 
many case-hardened readers nowadays will tell you that 
they are tired of all forms of ‘ period” stories. It would 
be a pity, however, if the public neglected the delightful 
modern comedy that figures under this disappointing title. 

“Charles the Great ’’ is’ really a Great Creation, and he 
deserves to be known, not for his virtues, but for vices. 
These are the common property of many self-indulgent and 
easy-living bachelors who make a pretence of a culture 
and genius which they do not possess, and who, for a time, 
at all events, invariably succeed in imposing their own 
views of their importance upon their friends. Mrs. Pen- 
rose herself would not pretend, we imagine, that the pivot, 
upon which she has based this full-length study of a petty 
rural tyrant, has any remarkable novelty of conception. 
As a matter of fact, the idea of a man getting a poor and 
needy author to write a book for him, and then sending 
this spurious novel forth as his own production, has been 
used many times. Mr. Anstey, for example, did it with 
sardonic effect in ‘‘ The Giant’s Robe ’’ ; but Mrs. Penrose 
has a more delicate touch, and we are not stretched on the 
rack for a period covered by three hundred pages before 
we are satisfied that the impostor will be unmasked by the 
people who matter to the scheme of her book. Mrs. 
Penrose has distinct gifts of humour and literary charm. 


THE WEAVING OF THE SHUTTLE, By C. Holmes Cautley. 
6s. (Duckworth.) 

As the title implies, this is a story with a mill as the 
mainspring of its plot. It is by no means a new idea, and 
there is nothing peculiarly arresting about the treatment. 
But the book, though it could have been briefer with 
advantage, is of sufficient interest to demand one’s entire 
attention. Michael Esholt was the owner of Barsland Mills. 
He had one daughter, and one son who had spent enough 
time at Oxford to make it difficult for him to settle down 
to work in a Yorkshire mill. Esholt’s works manager was 
Mathias Tempest, whose daughter Zillah, by reason of her 
good looks and superior education, was the belle of the 
village.. Stephen, of course, falls in love with her, and on 
his father’s discovery of the fact is forbidden to pursue 
matters to their natural conclusion. Michael Esholt sends 
his son away temporarily and advises Mathias to do the 
same with his daughter, but in the best chapter of the 
book Mathias refuses to acknowledge his master’s control 
over his private affairs. The climax is reached when 
Mathias gives his master notice, after serving him all his 
life. Mathias Tempest sets up a rival concern, which by 
drawing off the spring-water from the other mill has the 
effect of bringing Esholt to the verge of ruin. It would be 
unwise to reveal the happy conclusion of the book. It only 
remains for us to congratulate the author on a good piece 
of honest, unsensational workmanship. 


ONE CROWNING HOUR. 


wood.) 


BySydneyC.Grier. 6s. (Black- 


Owing to a highly-developed sense of right and wrong, 
G:offrey Carrick has been placed in an invidious position 
towards his command in the Indian Army (of the East 
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India Company). He has made himself awkward to the 
Government, and the Queen has dispensed with his services. 
He adds to his troubles by a misunderstanding with his 
fiancée, Geraldine, and his engagement is broken off. A 
disappointed man—and, to tell the truth, rather a sulky 
one too—he is looking for trouble wherever he can find 
it. Opportunely enough, there comes to him a meeting 
with Leeson, a journalist and acquaintance, who has some 
knowledge of the intentions of Garibaldi. And thus it is 
that Carrick becomes a member of the historic Thousand 
who invaded Sicily and paved the way for a united Italy. 
At the same time Geraldine pays a lengthy visit to her 
alarming and aristocratic aunt in Naples, in whose house 
she is kept in the utmost seclusion while an attempt is 
made to marry her off to a highly unattractive Neapolitan. 
With such materials as this for a beginning, you may be 
quite sure that Miss Grier’s story is readable and dramatic. 
It is also something more—an extraordinarily well-realized 
and many-sided picture of the times. The book contains 
many admirably presented types, and the figure of Gari- 
baldi is invested with the glamour that the devotion and 
enthusiasm of his followers have given him. ‘ One Crown- 
ing Hour ’”’ is a fine historical novel, full of fire and vigour, 
and it will rank as one of the best books that Miss Grier 
has written. 


THE HERO OF HERAT: A FRONTIER BIOGRAPHY 
IN ROMANTIC FORM. By Maud Diver. 6s. (Con- 
stable.) 

Anglo-Indian records contain few more thrilling chapters, 
apart from the Mutiny, than those relating to Lord Auck- 
land’s policy towards Afghanistan and thesmen to whose 
lot it fell to carry out that policy along the North-West 
frontier. The bare facts are romantic in themselves, and 
Mrs. Diver, who has studied them closely, marshals them 
with consummate skill into a narrative that will command 
the deepest interest of everyone in whose heart the voice of 
duty, raised against the specious pleas of mere self-interest, 
is capable of awakening a sympathetic chord. Her chief 
authorities are Sir John Kaye, Sir Henry Durand, and 
Captain Trotter ; but she has gone beyond these, to every 
available source, in her endeavour to make this record of a 
brave man’s career as complete and as truthful as possible. 
Her hero is Eldred Pottinger, scion of a notable Irish family 
that has given of its best to the Empire, and a man whose 
upright dealing, simple faith, and sterling courage were 
sorely tried by Simla and its satellites no less than by the 
duplicity of Shah Kamran and his uncannily gifted Wazir, 
Yar Mahomed; but who was as beloved of the common 
people of the hills as his memory must be dear to every 
lover of his country. Eldred Pottinger is shown to us as 
explorer, soldier, and soldier-political, in a story that 
takes us from the spring of 1837 through the long siege of 
Herat, the fatal supersession of Dost Mahomed by Shah 
Shujah, the recall of Eldred Pottinger, and the failure of 
Major Todd, his successor at Herat, to succeed where Eldred 
Pottinger failed—failed, that is, to achieve the impossible. 
The characters of such men as Stoddart, Burnes, Conolly, 
Keane, Fane, Nott, Cotton, and Macnaghten are limned 
with a sure and graphic touch, which is just as sure in sifting 
the good from the bad in the men against whom their 
respective wits were pitted. The tortuous course of Oriental 
diplomacy and intrigue is followed as clearly and surely as 
are the idealism and the subterfuge of the Simla Cabinet. 
In fact, the attention of the reader is held in thrall through- 
out; but the finish is unfortunately postponed. For this 
one has to await the appearance of a second volume, to be 
entitled ‘‘ Retribution.”’ And this is the only disappoint- 
ment of the book. 


COME RACK! COME ROPE! By Robert Hugh Benson. 
6s. (Hutchinson.) 

Father Benson has written a noble and uplifting romance, 
in which the evolution of character is set high above merely 
transitory happiness. The plot unfolds by means of the 
Babington conspiracy and the story incidentally includes 


a careful study of Anthony Babington and a brilliantly 
attractive portrait of Father Campion, as well as a priestly 
interview with Mary Stuart, a passing vision of Elizabeth 
in her barge of state. It reaches its culminating moment 
at the time of the Spanish Armada and closes with a terribly 
realistic description of the brutally devised torture and 
death endured by a young Catholic martyr, and his spiritual 
victory. In his last moments, having commended himself 
to the outstretched arms of the Crucified, he becomes aware: 
of the suppliant agony of a recusant kinsman to whose 
unwilling means he owes his death, and whom with his. 
dying effort he absolves—aware too of another presence, 
the brave and tender woman he had once desired to make 
his wife, but who had loved him so divinely as to care 
supremely for what she believed his highest good, even 
though it led away from all earthly fulfilment of their 
youthful dream and pierced her with a very anguish of 
renouncement. ‘Their story uplifts with salutary clearness 
in these days of erotic paganism that immortal ideal of love 
which Plato shadowed forth and the Christian Church, when 
true to her divine mysteries, has ever cherished—a love 
which can renounce all except what is most Godlike in the 
beloved, if such be the command of Love Himself. The 
contrast between the deep heather-scented quietude of 
Derbyshire uplands, in which we hear the bees and the 
sheep-bells, and the tragic horror of the closing scene, 
emphasizes the wide range of Father Benson's power. 


The Bookman’s Table. 


THE LOVE-SEEKER. By Maud Churton Braby. 2s. 6d. net. 


(Herbert Jenkins.) 

Mrs. Braby has undertaken a most difficult task in 
“The Love-Seekers,’’ and has accomplished it with con- 
spicuous success. She is not afraid to make the admission, 
which some very advanced people would have us believe 
is old-fashioned, that ‘‘ woman’s great fundamental need 
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is for love’’; she takes the world and its men and women 
as she finds them, knows that the scorn of love is as much 
a pretence as the sentiment and romance of love often turns 
out to be, but realises that for men and women alike without 
love a human life cannot be altogether happy, and that 
‘“‘there is much more need for love-making after marriage 
than before it.’’ Her outlook is everywhere broad, practical, 
eminently sane. She has some frank and true things to 
say of man’s selfishness in love and woman’s unselfishness ; 
and writes shrewdly of the little matters that lead to a 
“* falling in love,’”’ and the equally little matters that bring 
about an estrangement. There are chapters on the diffi- 
culty of finding the right mate; on how to please men, 
and how to please women; and one of the best chapters 
is that on how to keep love when one has gained it. It is 
a very interesting, sympathetic and wise little book, with 
much of excellent counsel in it for those who are happy, 
and of comfort for those who are sad. 


A TRAMP’S SKETCHES. 


By Stephen Graham. ‘5s. net. 
(Macmillan. ) 


The reader may consider Mr. Graham’s book in two 
lights: either as a volume of remarkably interesting 
reminiscences of life on the open road, or as a powerful 
appeal to the modern world to forsake the worship of the 
golden calf. The author’s tramp was along the Caucasian 
and Crimean shores of the Black Sea, and eventually to the 
Heavenly City in the company of Russian pilgrims. His 
pen paints delicate little portraits of the simple and love- 
able Russian peasant; it describes, too, with striking 
vividness, nights spent in strange cities and in lonely shacks. 
““T slept with the bare world as my house, the sky as my 
roof, and God as host,’’ he writes, and, lest an incautious 
reader should exclaim “‘ how lovely,’’ we hasten to add 
that, like the Apostle Paul, Mr. Graham was often in perils 
of waters, in perils in the city, and constantly in weariness 
and painfulness. But the author expressly states that his 
book is more concerned with the tramp than with Russia. 
“It is the life of the wanderer and seeker, the walking 
hermit, the rebel against modern conditions and com- 
mercialism who has gone out into the wilderness.’”’ Com- 
mercialism, he says, is at present the great enemy of the 
individual man, and the only hope for salvation is first of 
all for a few to live their lives out to the full in order that 
all others may live their lives completely. Mr. Graham 
seems conscious as he writes that he is a prophet crying in 
the wilderness, and even if some of his readers may consider 
that he is imagining a vain thing, they will be constrained 
to admit that the pursuit of this ideal has one great merit, 
so far as Mr. Graham is concerned—the delightful record of 
his vagabondage. 


LAFCADIO HEARN. 
stable.) 

Mr. Thomas has achieved a four de force. By skilfully 
linking together Hearn’s own words, he has constructed, 
after the manner of a mosaic, a just, precise and adequate 
picture of the man and the artist. Never was critic more 
dispassionate. Rarely did a book spring so entirely from 
the brain. It is an absolutely heartless piece of work. 
This is at once its virtue and its condemnation. As we once 
before pointed out in these pages, Hearn’s position is peculiar. 
Since his death he has been belauded by a number of persons 
who have in the main taken up the pen especially for that 
purpose, not being naturally addicted to criticism. The 
consequence is that he has assumed a position which the 
reputation of his works, either among the many or among 
the few, hardly warrants. We expressed an opinion that 
the considered verdict of some less partial and more prac- 
tised judge would be of interest. Mr. Thomas gives us 
that verdict, and it is in effect unfavourable. Mr. Thomas’s 
love of the simple and fresh in literature is well known. 
He was the first to insist on the qualities of Mr. W. H. 
Davies, who is one of the finest living writers both in prose 
and in verse, but the very antithesis of Lafcadio Hearn. 


By Edward Thomas. ts. net. (Con- 


The elaboration of the author of ‘‘ Some Chinese Ghosts ” 
would scarcely be likely to arouse his enthusiasm. As a 
matter of fact, they leave him entirely cold. We thoroughly 
sympathise with him. Hearn was a skilled juggler with 
phrases, though not so ¢lever as Gautier, whose influence 
he never shook off. That he was only this we do not assert. 
He is said to have understood Japan better than any other 
Westerner. But he himself confessed that this was very 
little. Naturally, he could only make us understand a 
tithe of what he himself understood. Such partial in- 
terpretation is scarcely sufficient to place him in the 
hierarchy of English letters. Hearn is emphatically not 
“‘of the centre.”” Not only did he love the unfamiliar, 
but he fled the familiar. His work gives us a nostalgia 
for simplicity. All this Mr. Thomas brings out most 
admirably, but in doing so condemns his book. It is one 
of a series of ‘‘ Modern Biographies,” to be concerned 
presumably only with people of importance. If Mr. 
Thomas’s estimate of Hearn is just, Hearn does not deserve 
to be included in the series. If, on the other hand, Hearn’s 
claim is admitted, then Mr. Thomas was the wrong person 
to whose care to assign him. 


IN PATRIA: An Exposition of Darite’s “ Paradiso.” By 
JohnS. Carroll,M.A.,D.D. tos.6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
Dr. Carroll is to be congratulated heartily upon the com- 
pletion of the task to which he set his hand nine years ago. 
To ‘ Exiles of Eternity” and “ Prisoners of Hope’”’ his 
readers can now add this exposition of the Paradiso; the 
title is Latin, but in all other respects the book corresponds 
to the plan and method of its predecessors, and crowns the 
series with an exposition, canto by canto, which enables 
the ordinary reader to grasp the poet’s symbolism and enter 
intelligently into the somewhat remote world of his concep- 
tions. Many years ago Mr. A. J. Butler observed that 
“ probably no great writer has given occasion for so much 
writing on the part of lesser men.’”’ If he knew the biblio- 
graphy of the Pauline epistles he might qualify that verdict. 
Still Dante-literature, even in English, has attained formid- 
able proportions, and Dr. Carroll, with ascholar’s modesty, 
has evidently felt occasional qualms about adding another 
volume to those on the Paradiso. Anyone who has read 
Mr. E. G. Gardner’s study will understand these qualms, 
but he will also appreciate the fresh line which Dr. Carroll 
has followed. ‘‘ It had been easy to rhapsodize over the 
poetic beauty; but I have generally found that such 
rhapsody is in inverse ratio to the writer’s knowledge of the 
actual thought in the poet’s mind.’’ The object of “In 
Patria ’’ is to unbare that thought. Even after Dr. Carroll’s 
patient and very careful analysis, most of his readers will 
probably retain the early conviction, or prejudice, that 
the Paradiso is less interesting than its predecessors. But 
at least they will understand better the theological sub- 
structure of the poem and the elaborate intricacies of 
thought and dogma which the poet has taken over from 
Aquinas and Bernard. On p. 519 the author changes the 
interpretation of a difficult passage in the Inferno (ix. 64ff) 
which he held in his earlier volume. He now suggests— 
and makes out an ingenious case for the suggestion that 
the heavenly messenger who rebukes the fallen angels 's 
not Michael but Gabriel, and that the rod he carries is the 
virga which symbolized the Virgin Mary. On this theory 
Gabriel “‘ represents some intervention of the Virgin’s 
grace to save Dante from the fiends of doubt that held the 
gate of the City of the Heretics.’—The book deepens the 
impression, made by its predecessors, that the author knows 
his Dante through and through, and that he possesses the 
knowledge without which, as he remarks, no real enjoyment 
of the poem is possible. He has further the ability to con- 
vey this knowledge clearly and concisely. There is a vein 
of quiet humour and human interest in his solid work which 
is singularly attractive. But most of all it is his width of 
reading and independence of judgment which lend a special 
value to the book, and which deserve to win for it, as well as 
for its predecessors, a place on the crowded shelf of the best 
Dante literature. 
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FAR OFF FIELDS. By Josepu Wuittaker. 1s. net. (Dart- 
ford: Thomas W. Jenkins.) 


One fine quality that takes you at once in Mr. Whit- 
taker’s poems is their absolute sincerity ; following the 
wise and simple way of Wither, he looks into his own heart 
and writes, and so there is a human note in all his verse 
that appeals to the inner life and experience of his readers. 
He has no traffic in the eccentricities and pretty artifi- 
cialities that make so much new poetry dreadfully mortal 
and even wearisome ; you would say he had suffered too 
much and seen too much of real sorrow to be able to play 
daintily with simulated regrets and imaginary woes ; there 
is a touch of intimacy, a depth and feeling of reality in 
whatever of sadness gets into his song, and withal a strong, 
indomitable spirit of hope that arises out of his darkest 
moods and sees that for all its hardship and pain and 
injustice life is a good thing and the world is still turning 
always towards the sunrise ; that it is not only 

“the years that once have been, 
Whose far off fields are green,”’ 

but that fields as green as they lie far off also in the future. 
There is pathos in such poems as “ Reverie,’ “‘ To My 
Mother at Rest,’ in ‘‘ Sweet Lavender ’”’ (one of the most 
delightful lyrics in the book), and it touches you by its utter 
naturalness, its utter simplicity, and there is poetry in 
them too both of feeling and of utterance. A passionate 
pity for the poor and the unhappy, a quick, intense sym- 
pathy with broken lives and those whom the world has 
wronged inspire much of Mr. Whittaker’s poetry, but he 
finds inspiration also in his home happiness and his love of 
children—nothing could be more wholly charming than the 
birthday verses ‘‘ Ten Times ’’—for if he has walked through 
the valley of the shadow, he has climbed to the hilltops if 
he has wearied of a close city life, he has felt the wind of the 
open country in his face, has gloried in seeing the heath 
afire with gorse-bloom, and perhaps more than all he has 
learned among the children something of 


“all the lessons the fairies teach in the garden that no man 
knows, 
And all that the birds have tried to tell in song since the birth 
of time, 
—These were the dower of the baby flower that stole like a 
visible chime 
Into our day from the Faraway and Once upon a Time.” 

One may say of him, as he says here of Eugene Field, 
he has ‘‘ the heart that knoweth the heart of a child,” 
which is the only sort of heart that really knows likewise 
the heart of a man; and out of this knowledge he has 
written a little book that is veined with the true gold of 
poetry. Wecan say nothing higher in praise of it than that 
it makes one desirous of reading those other volumes that 
we gather from the title page Mr. Whittaker has written. 


THE INNER LIFE OF GEORGE ELIOT. By Charles 


Gardner, M.A. 5s. net. (Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons.) 


Lovers of George Eliot will peruse with interest and 
sympathy Mr. Gardner’s study in the mental and spiritual 
development of that author. Though not a set biography, 
it gives a fairly complete view of her career. Very early 
in her life he traces some secret root of sorrow. In ‘“‘ Daniel 
Deronda”’ she wrote of ‘‘ an entailed disadvantage—the 
deformed foot, doubtfully hidden by a shoe, which makes 
a restlessly active spiritual yeast, and easily turns a self- 
centred unloving nature into an Ishmaelite. But in the 
rarer sort, who presently see their own frustrated claim as 
one among a myriad, the inexorable sorrow takes the form 
of fellowship and makes imagination tender.’ It is part 
of Mr. Gardner’s theory that there was something in George 
Eliot’s make-up equivalent to “‘ the deformed foot.” As 
she has not revealed what it was it would be impertinent to 
be over-curious ; but, adds Mr. Gardner, it was the begin- 
ning of her wide tolerance, and it brought her to the con- 
viction, which grew ever stronger as life advanced, that 
fellowship was the heart of all morality. Pursuing this 
train of thought, he dates the great advance in George 
Eliot’s religious position from the time when her interest 


in Judaism was aroused. Her view of art was part of her 
religious life ; she cared little for art that did not enlarge 
the human sympathies. Yet Mr. Gardner arrives at the 
view that in “‘ Daniel Deronda,’’ which he places as her 
highest achievement as a work of art, the moralist does not 
eat up the artist. While admitting no sign that she ever 
regarded her union with Lewes as in itself immoral, he 
acknowledges that in the end she envied the simple faith 
of her unlearned relatives in Warwickshire, and would 
have given all to be able to change her past. The con- 
clusion of the whole matter is that George Eliot’s life was 
not in agreement with her inner convictions, else, like 
Mordecai, she might have stood, ‘‘ a master spirit carrying 
the rich inheritance of the past into the future, fashioning 
new forms to hold the life-giving things of the Spirit.”’ 
“* Because she failed to reach her own highest conception 
of morality, she just failed to accomplish the world’s highest 
conception of art.” 


THE ROYAL VISIT TO INDIA. tos. 6d. net. (Macmillan.) 


Bacon told us that “ travel is a part of education,” but 
“ The Royal Visit to India,’’ the Hon. John Fortescue’s 
narrative of Their Majesties’ tour last year, provides a 
liberal educative feast on matters pertaining to India for 
those whom circumstances keep at home. Mr. Fortescue 
commences his work with an interesting résumé of historical 
events leading up to the position of India at this juncture. 
His narrative is exceedingly attractive and an invaluable 
chronicle. The brilliant scenes of the landing at Bombay 
were excelled only in splendour by the gatherings at Delhi. 
Here His Majesty announced the revision of the partition 
of Bengal, and if anything further were needed to ameliorate 
the Bengali, we can confidently hope that the Royal visit 
to the three hundred million odd subjects of the Indian 
Empire must surely be the greatest peace-making action. 
Mr. Fortescue remarks the somewhat surprising fact that 
the King-Emperor entered Delhi unrecognised by those who 
had so long and eagerly awaited his coming. December 
13th was the day of days when the King’s Proclamation 
was read, and, after being repeated in Urdu, the massed 
bands played the National Anthem, followed by the firing 
of thirty-four salvos from north to west, and afterwards 
came ‘“‘ a faint sound as of rending paper, which died away 
into a faint mutter and swelled again into an angry snarl 
as the feu de joie of the troops that lined the roads sped 
away for three miles from the amphitheatre to the King’s 
Camp, and rushed back from thence to the amphitheatre 
again.’”’ It was the present writer’s privilege to see the 
State functions pictured in perhaps the most remote part 
of the British Empire from the scenes of their origin, and 
the tremendous enthusiasm shown by the spectators could 
not but inspire the hope that the day may not be far dis- 
tant when Australia, Canada, and the whole of this vast 
Empire, will share the honour India has just received in the 
Royal visit, which Mr. Fortescue has so ably recorded. 


INTERPRETATION IN SONG. By Harry Plunket Greene. 
The Musician’s Library. 6s. net. (Macmillan & Co., and 
Stainer & Bell.) 

This is the fifth of the ten books by experts, each of the 
first rank in his particular phase of the art of music, which 
are planned under the series entitled ‘“‘ The Musician’s 
Library.’’ Some time ago Mr. Plunket Greene lectured 
on “ Interpretation in Song,’’ and both those who then had 
the privilege of listening to his own racy delivery of maxims 
which are the fruit of a lifelong experience of singing, teach- 
ing and judging vocal competitions on his part, and those 
who missed it, will be delighted to find them all here, pickled 
(if one may emulate the author’s adroit use of metaphor) in 
the brine of his native wit. Salt has a certain mordant qual- 
ity, and if any preparation of it is strong enough to bite into 
the envelope of self-complacency which surrounds the 
average “‘ steady and stolid-y ” concert-singer of the bad 
old school, here it is. For the intelligent young singer 
already well-grounded in technique (the book is avowedly 
not written for the beginner) whose career lies plastic in his 
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own hands, this treatise bodies forth a model, perfect in its 
proportions, exquisite in its details, which should fire his 
noblest aspirations. He is made to realise in the clearest 
fashion that the mere physical efficiency of his vocal muscles 
and their control are to him but as the mallet and chisel of 
the sculptor: tools and nothing more. So far does the 
author press this point that he actually recommends his 
students not to know too much about the muscles and how 
they do their work—so long as they do it. His greater 
concern is with those delicate affairs of brain, tempera- 
ment, magnetism, sense of atmosphere and sympathy which 
must guide the tools if a work of artis to result. The tren- 
chant chapter on Purity of Diction cannot be too strongly 
recommended ; nevertheless, its distilled common sense 
is merely such as pervades the entire work. The hints on 
Programme-making, the Singing of Folk-Songs, and above 
all, on How to Study a Song—in which three songs, by 
Schubert, Schumann and Stanford, are dealt with line by 
line and word by word—add greatly to the intrinsic value of 
this exposition of the complete art of singing. 


Wotes on Mew Books. 


MESSRS. MILLS & BOON. 

It is clear from Mr. Harold Simpson’s Rambles in Norway (6s. ) 
that there are not many parts of Norway, south of Trondhjem, 
which Mr. Simpson has left unvisited. His unpretentious, 
pleasing little book will be a useful guide to those who have not 
yet seen Norway ; they could do much worse than follow in his 
steps. While those who know their ‘‘ gamle Norge”’ will like 
to have the illustrations. Mr. Simpson tells us nothing very 
new or startling—except when he describes the motor services, 
which did not desecrate those lovely roads when we were last 
in Norway. Neither does he give us any picturesque Borrovian 
conversations with outlandish fellows or romantic ones. He 
obviously writes what happened to him, nothing else, and is 
that not excessive honesty ? While he was driving the long 
miles—he was not base enough to patronize the motors—did 
he not, by some chance word from his attendant, see a story 
fit for us? The scenery, of course, is thoroughly described, 
and literary matters are remembered. He visits Ibsen’s grave, 
and gives us pleasant tales of Bjéirnson. We ourselves were 
fortunate enough to speak to both of these great men, and to 
encounter Grieg at Vossevangen, where the tourists pressed 
against each other at the windows of the best hotel, to watch 
the fragile, little, white-haired genius eat his supper. What this 
book might profitably have included is a map, on which the 
author’s route and the alternative ones, both by fjord and land, 
could have been marked. To ramble as this author did is 
probably the best way, for the distances forbid a walking-tour, 
unless only a small portion of the country is the traveller’s 
object, and to bicycle is very arduous. It is surprising that 
the Romsdal did not find much favour with Mr. Simpson ; but 
he had heard so much about it and he was determined not to 
let himself be led by the nose. Yet one cannot say that, like 
Iago, he is “‘ nothing if not critical,’ and judging from this 
book he is a pleasant man to travel with. He has a good deal 
yet to see in Norway; especially some of the more secluded 
spots, and one of them alongside of a lake in which a water- 
sprite is said to live. If he will please in his next volume on this 
country not tobe quite so matter-of-fact and full of good advice and 
kindly gossip, if he will be more like the delightful creature of 
that lake we shall have pleasure in revealing to him where it 
may be found. 


The publishers of Miss Maude Annesley’s new book, My 
Parisian Year (10s. 6d. net), fairly take the wind out of our 
sails by describing the work as “‘ fascinating,” ‘‘ very amusing,” 
and ‘‘ most delightful.” It is a tribute to the author’s skill 
that, having read the book, we are left without any of our natural 
desire to quarrel with the publisher’s description of it. The 
work is obviously the result of a long acquaintance with her 
subject; and Miss Annesley everywhere makes good her claim 
to possess ‘‘a good memory, a keen observation, and complete 
honesty.”” The topics discussed are remarkably varied, and 
may be said to cover the subject as far as is possible within the 
limits of a single volume. Children, servants, students, theatres, 
halls, shops and restaurants, are some of the topics on which Miss 
Annesley writes with a whole-hearted enjoyment that she suc- 
ceeds in communicating to her readers. To the modest list of 
qualifications that she claims she had every right to add a 
refreshing sanity of outlook, which displays itself in much subtle 
criticism, as well as in much valuable information. The intending 
visitor to Paris should not miss this book ; it will greatly whet 
the appetite, and undoubtedly reduce expenses, by its valuable 
instruction on the best methods of countering the tricks of the 
wily garcon. Split infinitives and a superfluity of ‘‘ of courses ”’ 
are a few of the sacrifices that Miss Annesley makes to the Graces. 


MESSRS. STANLEY PAUL & CO. 


Mr. Sabatini has been aptly described as a writer of cloak 
and dagger novels. In The Justice of the Duke (6s.) we have 
an exciting and well-told tale, with Casar Borgia as hero. 
Mr. Sabatini has already published a long and careful life of 
Cesar Borgia, so that he knows his period well, and has rightly 
seen that it forms excellent material for a romantic, historical 
novel. The atmosphere of excitement and the villainy of the 
times is well portrayed. The excitement of the plot is well 
sustained, and we read on continually anxious to know what 
will happen next. We do not get—nor do we expect in a novel 
of this sort—much subtle psychology, nor are we particularly 
interested in the actual individuals. But Casar Borgia does 
stand out. We can see that he is a great man, and we are im- 
pressed by his ruthless personality ; he seems a veritable super- 
man, not cruel for the sake of cruelty, but quite merciless in 
the means he uses to gain his ends. We feel that he was not 
altogether an unbenevolent despot. The most thrilling chapter 
in the book is ‘‘ The Lust of Conquest,”’ in which Monna Panthasi- 
lea uses all in vain her woman’s wiles, and is herself taken captive. 


MR. WILLIAM HEINEMANN. 


An unfailing interest clings about any first-hand record of 
the tragic events of the Indian Mutiny, and in China Jim, by 
Major-General J. T. Harris (3s. 6d. net), we have not only a 
description by an eye-witness, but an account by a soldier who 
took part in the quelling of the mutineers. ‘China Jim ”’ 
tells of his march to Umballa, and on to Delhi in those terrible 
early days of the massacres ; he tells of his work at the famous 
Flagstaff Tower, and of his part in the taking of the Ridge. 
His style is not particularly inspired, but his concise, plain 
statements are not without their impressiveness. The reason 
for the book’s title, which might be puzzling to the un- 
informed, is that General Harris passed from active service in 
India to active service in China, where his deeds, and his “ ac- 
quisition of property ’’ earned him the name which has since 
stuck to him. Apart from the big events with which the author 
was concerned, the volume is a chronicle of minor personal 
matters, with here and there a mild anecdote. Minor personal 
matters can, however, sometimes shed a sidelight on larger 
affairs, and the General’s experiences touch on some rights and 
wrongs of Army life, which do not usually appear on the surface. 
These are the recollections of a soldier of close on eighty years. 
of age, and they are published at ‘‘ the oft-repeated request of 
many friends and acquaintances.” 


MESSRS. GEORGE ALLEN & SON. 


Basil Verely: A Study in Charterhouse Life, by Archibald K. 
Ingram (3s. 6d.), is one of the best books for boys that 
we have met for a long time. Although it makes a special 
appeal to present and former Carthusians, it will be eagerly 
devoured by every youngster who loves a good yarn. Mr. 
Ingram has not only a wonderful knowledge of the thoughts 
and aspirations of boys, but he also knows what will interest 
them. In this story he gives the career of Basil Verely at Charter- 
house. We first meet him as a year-old baby left on a door- 
step and adopted by a kind-hearted old lady; next he becomes. 
a “‘ new bug,” determined to have a jolly time and enjoy himself 
to the full. The incidents and exciting adventures of his school 
life are faithfully recorded, and it is evident the author has an 
intimate acquaintance with the Charterhouse. Basil, one of 
the most popular boys at the famous school, meets his father, 
a broken-down actor and drunkard, under extraordinary circum- 
stances and has a sad awakening. The boy is suspected of the 
theft of a valuable diamond, and runs away. The sequel tells. 
how he overcame the difficulties which suddenly beset him, and 
how he determined to undertake a noble and worthy work. 


SUNRISE PUBLISHING COMPANY, WARRINGTON. 


Luke Hamilton Talbot, whose Poems (3s. 6d. net) have been 
collected by Mr. Arthur Bennett, was by turns actor, policeman, 
detective, and had been for some time Chief Constable of War- 
rington before he died by his own hand at Cairo in 1907. Ina 
long and very interesting Introduction Mr. Bennett tells the 
story of Talbot’s life, and the poems themselves amply justify 
the care he has taken to give them something of permanent 
form. They were evidently written under many influences, and, 
as their editor admits, one may hear in some of them echoes of 
Keats, of Poe, of Wilde, of Kipling, but always there is in them 
too that individual note that saves them from being echoes 
only. The moods, feelings, experiences they embody are the 
poet’s own. There is a pathos of real regret in ‘‘ Lost Bohemia,’” 
and power as well as pathos in ‘‘ A Slum Dweller to the Sea.” 
Some of the poems have flowered out of poignant incidents 
that Mr. Talbot must have encountered in his everyday working 
life among the poor, the outcast and the lawless sinners of War- 
rington ; on the other hand there are love songs and thoughtful 
lyrics that are full of charm and fancy and delicacy of sentiment 
and music. It is clear from Mr. Bennett’s sympathetic memoir 
that Talbot was no ordinary man ; and his work has in it qualities 
of strength and beauty that lift it above that of the ordinary 
minor poet. This is a book that the lover of poetry will thank 
us for bringing to his notice. 
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Christmas List of Choice 


ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS 


Children for Children 
OUR NURSERY RHYME BOOK 


Edited by LETTY and FRANK LITTLEWOOD, with a Preface by S. R. LITTLEWOOD, and Twelve Coloured 
Illustrations by HONOR C. APPLETON. §5s, net. 


SONGS OF INNOCENCE wittiaM BLAKE 


With a Preface by THOMAS SECCOMBE, and Twelve Coloured Illustrations by HONOR C. APPLETON, 
Small 4to, 5s, net. POPULAR EDITION, 3s. Gd. net. 


FAIRY TALES _ sy PeERRAULT 


Newly translated by S. R. LITTLEWOOD, with Twelve Coloured [Illustrations by HONOR C. APPLETON. 5s, net. 3g 


WIVES AND DAUGHTERS _ ay os. GaskeLt 


With a Preface by THOMAS SECCOMBE, and Eight Coloured and Sixty Black and White Illustrations by 
M. V. WHEELHOUSE. 5s, net. 


The STORY of SAINT ELIZABETH of HUNGARY | 


By WILLIAM CANTON, Author of ‘‘ A Child’s Book of Saints.’”” With Eight Coloured Illustrations by ELEANOR 
FORTESCUE BRICKDALE. 6s, net. A limited Edition de Luxe is also issued; Price on application. 


THE STORY OF SANTA CLAUS 


By S. R. LITTLEWOOD. With Coloured Illustrations by SIDNEY FILMORE and GERALD LEAKE. 1s. 6d. net. Be 


THE STORY OF PIERROT 


By S. R. LITTLEWOOD. With Black and White Illustrations and Cover Design by SIDNEY FILMORE. ls. net: 3% 


DANCING: Ancient and Modern 


Charmingly Illustrated. By ETHEL L. URLIN. 3s. 6d. net. 


AN ARTIST IN CORFU Written and Pictured by SOPHIE ATKINSON. a 


18s. net. 


BRITTANY AND THE BRETONS 


Written and Pictured by GEORGE WHARTON EDWARDS. 18s. net. 


PERSIAN LITERATURE, 3s.6d.ne. By CLAUD NEW VOLUMES OF THE REGENT LIBRARY 
ITALIAN LITERATURE. 3s. 6d. net. By MARIE- | Small Crown 8vo, Cloth, 2s, 6d. net ; Leather, 3s, 6d. net. 
MUSIC IN POETRY AND PROSE. By ADA | CHARLES DICKENS. By w. H. HELM. a 

M. INGPEN. | JANE AUSTEN. By LADY MARGARET SACKVILLE. 9G 


THE CHARM OF INDIA. By CLAUD FIELD. SHELLEY. By ROGER INGPEN. 


FOR HER NAMESAKE. An Anthology of Poetical — 
Addresses by Devout Lovers to Gentle Maidens.” Edited by | GEORGE ELIOT. 
STEPHEN LANGTON, ! 


By VIOLA MEYNELL. 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH. By PADRAIC COLUM. 


WARDS OF THE STATE 


A Study of the Priscn Life. By TIGHE HOPKINS. 10s. 6d. net. 


A HANDBOOK OF RELIGIOUS ORDERS 


By the RIGHT REV. ABBOT GASQUET and DOM NORBERT BIRT, O.S.B. 7s, 6d, net. 


LACORDAIRE 


By the COMTE D'HAUSSONVILLE, of the French Academy, ,Translated by 
A.W. EVANS. Several Portraits. 3s. 6d. net. 


EVOLUTION IN THE PAST 


By HENRY R. KNIPE. With Fifty Illustrations by ALICE B. WOODWARD 
and Six Landscapes by ERNEST BUCKNALL. 12s. 6d. net. 


ITALY’S WAR FOR A DESERT 


Being some Experiences of a War Correspondent with the Italians in Tripoli. 
By FRANCIS McCULLAGH. Fully Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


Please write for Complete Catalogue to 95, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W. 
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